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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The   present  is  a  new   and    cheaper   Edition  of  a 
Volume,  now  out  of  print,  which  appeared  in  1864. 

Part    II.,    on    Government  and    Doctrine,   is    in 
preparation. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

INSTITUTIONS  PERISH  THAT  ARE  NOT  REFORMED. 

If  it  be  no  news  to  have  all  innovations  ushered  in  vfith.  the  name 
of  Reformation,  sure  it  is  less  news  to  have  all  reformation  cen- 
sured and  opposed,  under  the  name  of  Innovation,  by  those  who, 
being  exalted  in  high  place  above  their  merit,  fear  all  change, 
though  of  things  never  so  ill,  or  so  unwisely  settled. — MiLTON. 

I  AM  induced  by  discussions  wliich  have  lately  arisen  re- 
garding Presbytery  and  Episcopacy,  the  union  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  with  the  Church  of  England,  and  on  ecclesias- 
tical questions  in  general,  to  publish  some  observations 
which  have  occurred  to  me  on  these  and  kindred  subjects. 
In  doing  so,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  considered  as  advanc- 
ing any  claim  either  to  authority  or  to  superior  wisdom  ; 
but  it  has  long  appeared  to  me  that  one  of  the  greatest 
dangers  to  which  churches  are  now  exposed  arises  from  the 
silence  of  their  members  on  matters  of  great  and  even 
pressing  importance — a  silence  which  cannot  fail  to  be  per- 
nicious in  many  ways,  chiefly  as  being  sure  to  be  miscon- 
strued. Moderate  and  judicious  men  will  indeed  always 
feel  imwilling  to  excite  controversies,  which  generally 
prove  the  parents  of  so  much  mischief ;  but  this  laudable 
feeling  may  easily  be,  as  it  has  often  been,  carried  to  a 
length  which  compromises  truth  and  honesty.  To  many 
men,  indeed — as  well  as  St.  Frangois  de  Sales — no  time 
ever  appears  seasonable  for  the  promulgation  of  a  new  doc- 
trine, or  the  reform  of  an  old  corruption  ;  for  who  can  tell 
how  far  the  love  of  novelty  may  go,  or  to  what  lengths  the 
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spirit  of  innovation,  once  indulged,  may  carry  us  ?  Quiet 
times  are  unsuitable,  for  "  nobody  is  making  any  com- 
l^laint  ;"  and  times  of  agitation  are  unsuitable,  for  "  men's 
minds  are  in  a  fever,  and  if  let  loose  they  will  work  mis- 
chief." 

It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  deny  that  all  changes  involve 
certain  risks.  By  "  putting  it  to  usury,"  we  may,  by  pos- 
sibility, lose  "  our  Lord's  money  ;"  yet  this  risk  we  nmst 
run  in  the  discharge  of  our  trust,  and  in  order  that  we  may 
prove  "  good  and  faithful  servants."  It  is  indeed  easy  and 
natural  for  certain  tempers  to  exhort  us  to  "  let  what  is 
well  alone,"  and  to  quote  that  favourite  text  which  speaks 
of  "  asking  for  the  old  paths,  the  good  way  ;"  forgetting 
that  some  very  old  paths  are  not  "  good  ways,"  and  that  all 
old  paths  would  soon  be  very  bad  ways,  unless  frec^uently 
renovated  and  repaii'ed  ;  as  also  that  those  ways  which  the 
prophet  exhorts  the  children  of  Israel  "  to  look  for  "  and 
"  walk  in,"  were  the  very  paths  which  they  had  forsaken 
(Jer.  vi.  6).  This  text,  therefore,  though  generally  cpioted 
in  the  interest  of  obstructiveness  and  stagnation,  is  indeed 
rather  an  encouragement  to  reform  and  progress.  For  is 
not  all  repentance  a  practical  innovation  ?  and  is  not  this 
the  sum  of  all  the  promises — Behold,  I  make  all  things  new  ? 

One  class  of  minds  is  indeed  charmed  with  whatever  is 
new  ;  as  another,  with  no  better  reason,  admires  and  clings 
to  whatever  is  old.  But  we  need  a  better  criterion  of 
judgment  and  action  than  either  the  one  temper  or  the 
other  ;  both  of  which  are  mere  feelings,  and  may  be  com- 
mendable or  the  contrary  in  different  circumstances.  It 
needs  only  a  moment's  reflection  to  convince  us  that  it  is 
not  left  to  our  choice  whether,  in  this  world,  there  shall  be 
changes  or  not — these  are  inevitable  for  the  most  part,  and 
arise  from  the  very  constitution  of  our  nature  and  of  the 
world  in  which  we  live.  We  cannot  msik& yesterday  to-day, 
however  we  may  cherish  its  memory  or  value  its  lessons. 
It  is  gone — dead  and  buried  ;  and  we  inherit  only  the  legacy 
it  has  bequeathed  to  us.     It  is  only  left  to  our  choice  to 
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control,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  clianges  wliicli  themselves 
are  inevitable  ;  to  welcome  or  resist  them  ;  and  to  turn 
those  torrents,  which  must  descend,  into  safe  and  salutary 
channels,  or  to  permit  their  undirected  fury  to  devastate  all 
around.  Every  state,  and  every  human  institution  what- 
ever, which  has  affected  to  imitate  the  laws  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians,  has  perished  or  is  in  ruins  ;  for  though  man 
may  have  thought  them  too  sacred  for  his  hand  to  touch, 
the  arch  destroyer  Time  has,  without  intermission,  shat- 
tered them  with  his  irresistible  stroke,  and  consumed  them 
with  his  remorseless  tooth.  Change  is  the  order  of  the 
universe — the  normal  condition  of  all  things  mundane  and 
human.  Man  may  modify — he  cannot  prevent  or  arrest  it  ; 
he  may  use  it  to  his  own  benefit,  but  he  can  no  more  abro- 
gate this  than  any  other  of  the  laws  of  nature.  The 
chariot  of  Divine  Providence  still  moves  on  in  its  glorious 
course,  but  it  crushes  those  who  stand  in  its  way. 

All  the  stagnant  nations  of  the  earth  are  in  the  dust. 
Noil  2wssuinus  is  the  reply  which  Pio  Nono  and  his  College 
of  Cardinals  make  to  all  projects  of  reform.  The  words  are 
history  and  prophecy  united  ;  they  furnish  -at  once  a  true 
character  and  an  appropriate  epitaph. 

On  the  other  hand,  at  this  moment  every  people  in  the 
world  that  enjoys  any  considerable  measure  of  internal 
peace  and  stal^ility,  and  is  prosperous  and  powerful,  has  made 
great  and  vital  changes  in  its  laws  and  institutions,  and  is 
even,  in  a  great  measure,  prosperous  and  powerful  by 
means  of  those  changes  ;  which  is  only  saying  that  nations, 
like  individuals,  reap  the  fruit  of  their  knowledge  of  the 
laws  which  regulate  human  affairs,  and  of  their  compliance 
with  those  laws,  and  that  divine  pro^ddence  is  too  strong 
for  man — either  singly,  or  aggregated  in  the  largest  com- 
munities. No  doubt  those  great  reforms  of  which  our  own 
country,  for  example,  has  been  the  fortunate  subject,  were 
hailed  \vitli  dire  forebodings  on  the  part  of  many  whom 
superstitious  dread  actuated,  or  private  interest,  or  some 
other  form  of  selfishness.     It  is  satisfactory  to  find  so  many 
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of  these  now  reading  their  recantation,  ond  renouncing 
their  political  heresies,  by  applauding  the  results  of  those 
measures  which  they  formerly,  in  their  state  of  ignorance, 
blasphemed.  Such  confessions  are  gratifying,  even  though 
extorted  :  they  are  a  striking  testimony  to  the  power  of 
trutli,  and  they  want  nothing  but  a  little  of  that  personal 
humiliation  which  always  forms  so  large  an  element  of 
true  repentance. 

All  human  institutions,  as  one  of  the  aciitest  of  our 
philosophers  remarks,  rest  ultimately  upon  opinion.  This 
applies  less  to  states — which  are  concerned  directly  with 
the  material  interests  of  mankind — than  to  religious 
societies,  which  are  the  immediate  fruit  of  conviction.  The 
Christian  Church  is  the  direct  offspring  of  Faith  ;  this  is 
its  raison  d'etre  :  and  particular  churches  are  founded  upon 
jjarticular  conceptions  of  that  Faith  ;  that  is,  upon  par- 
ticular opinions,  wliicli  also  they  are  designed  to  represent, 
maintain,  and  disseminate.  Of  all  societies,  therefore,  they 
are  most  liable  to  perpetual  modifications  ;  and  they  could 
remain  absolutely  unchanged  only  by  the  utter  suspension 
of  thought  among  their  members,  and  the  absolute  stagna- 
tion of  human  society.  This,  however,  being  impossible 
in  the  strict  sense — the  most  immovable  societies  being 
only  comparatively  so  —  when  the  outward  symbols  of 
Christian  doctrine  and  ecclesiastical  institutions  are  long 
maintained  without  alteration,  the  cause  has  always  been 
either  a  general  indifference,  or  hypocrisy,  or  worldly  policy 
and  selfishness,  in  some  form  or  other,  among  the  ruling 
classes. 

The  religious  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century  accom- 
plished, perhaps,  the  most  daring,  sudden,  radical,  and 
extensive  revolution  the  world  ever  saw.  It  is  wonderful, 
and  also  sad,  to  find  so  many  of  their  successors — I  mean 
the  clergy  of  the  churches  which  they  either  founded  or 
reformed — now  actuated  by  the  very  spirit  against  which 
those  Refonners  had  to  contend,  and  using  arguments 
which    would    show    that    reformations    of   churches    are 
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needless,  dangerous,  or  even  sacrilegious,  unless  they 
chanced  to  take  place  in  the  sixteenth,  or  at  latest  in  the 
seventeenth  century  :  as  if  it  were  our  duty  to  follow  in 
the  footsteps,  not  of  the  Reformers,  but  of  those  who 
denounced  them  as  revolutionists  and  heretics,  enemies  of 
God  and  man,  and  therefore  worthy  to  be  exterminated, 
like  other  noxious  creatures.  All  this,  no  doubt,  is 
justified  by  a  pretended  deference  to  the  Reformers,  and  a 
professed  zeal  for  the  doctrinal  systems  which  they 
introduced.  But  this  is  to  ujjhold  Luther  and  his  coad- 
jutors in  the  letter,  against  the  spirit,  of  their  teaching  and 
conduct. 

Certainly  none  of  the  Reformers  imagined  that  their 
ideas  were  to  become  the  standard  according  to  which  all 
succeeding  Protestants  were  to  think.  Nor  could  they 
suppose  that  those  "  Confessions  of  Faith,"  which  embodied 
the  opinions  they  then  entertained,  and  which  they  com- 
posed, sometimes  hurriedly,  and  generally  at  the  call  of 
their  opponents,  to  exhibit  to  hesitating  or  hostile  govern- 
ments what  the  doctrines  were  which  they  really  held  and 
taught,  should  be  turned  into  Rules  for  the  opinions  of 
future  generations  of  Christians,  and  Tests  for  excluding 
such  as  might  not  believe,  or  at  least  profess,  according  to 
their  tenor.  It  is  said,  accordingly,  that  Melancthou  pro- 
posed that  every  seven  years  there  should  be  held  some 
convention,  or  other  theological  assembly — not  to  bring 
back,  if  possible,  advancing  opinion  to  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession, but  to  adapt  the  Confession  to  those  modifications 
of  opinion  which  were  inevitable  ;  so  that  the  Symbol 
might  at  all  times  truly  represent  the  faith  of  the  exist- 
ing church.  Whether  this  suggestion  were  really  thrown 
out  by  that  great  man  or  not — for  I  am  not  aware  of  the, 
original  authority  upon  which  it  rests — it  certainly  was  in 
perfect  consistency  with  the  Protestant  principle  ;  or  rather, 
something  of  that  sort  was  evidently  dictated  by  that 
principle,  however  inconsistent  with  it  Protestant  practice 
may  sometimes  have  been. 
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Accordingly,  Lord  Bacon,  in  the  very  beginning  of  tlie 
seventeenth  century,  repi'esents  it  as  a  monstrous  thing 
that  the  Church  of  EngLand  should  have  remained  without 
any  reforms  for  about  half  a  century,  when  reforms  were 
being  unceasingly  made  in  the  civil  government  by  Par- 
liaments whicli  met  every  third  or  fourth  year. 

"  Who  knoweth  not, "  he  says,  "that  time  is  truly  com- 
jjared  to  a  stieam,  that  carrieth  down  fresh  and  pvire  waters 
into  that  salt  sea  of  corruption  which  environeth  all  human 
actions  '?  And,  therefore,  if  man  shall  not,  by  his  industry, 
virtue,  and  jiolicy,  as  it  were  with  the  oar  row  against  the 
stream  and  inclination  of  time,  all  institutions  and  ordi- 
nances, be  they  never  so  pure,  will  corruj^t  and  degenerate. 
But  I  would  only  ask  why  the  civil  state  shoidd  be  purged 
and  restored  by  good  and  wholesome  laws,  made  every 
tliird  or  fourth  year  in  parliament  assembled,  devising 
remedies  as  fast  as  time  breedeth  mischief  ;  and,  contrari- 
wise, the  ecclesiastical  state  should  still  contini;e  upon  the 
dregs  of  time,  and  receive  no  alteration  now  for  these  five- 
and-forty  years  and  more  ?  .  ,  .  But  if  it  be  said  to 
me  that  there  is  a  difierence  between  civil  causes  and  ec- 
clesiastical, they  may  as  well  tell  me  that  churches  and 
chapels  need  no  reparations,  though  castles  and  houses  do  ; 
whereas,  commonly,  to  speak  truth,  dilapidations  of  the 
inward  and  spiritual  edifications  of  the  church  of  God  are 
in  all  times  as  great  as  the  outward  and  material. 
Sure  I  am  that  the  very  word  and  style  of  reformation 
used  by  our  Saviour — ah  initio  non  fuit  sic* — was  applied 
to  church  matters,  and  those  of  the  highest  nature,  con- 
cerning the  law  moral." — {Of  the  Pacification  of  the  Church) 

In  the  same  spirit  wrote  our  Scotch  Reformers,  who  in 
their  Confession  of  Faith,  1560,  "protest  that  if  any  man 
will  note  in  this  our  Confession  any  article  or  sentence 
repugning  to  God's  holy  Word,  that  it  would  please  him  of 
his  gentleness,  and  for  Christian  charity's  sake,  to  admonish 

*  From  the  begiimiiis;  it  was  not  so. 
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US  of  the  same  in  writing  ;  and  we,  vcpon  our  honour  and 
fidelity,  do  promise  imto  him  satisfaction  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  or  else  reformation  of  that  which  he  shall  prove 
to  he  amiss." — (Preface.)  They  had  not  such  an  opinion  of 
their  hasty  thougli  honest  labours,  as  to  conceive  that  their 
work  might  not  contain  errors,  and  so  need  changes  :  and 
if  by  themselves,  no  less  by  their  successors,  who  had  the 
same  interest  in  truth,  and  the  same  rights  respecting  it  as 
they,  besides  larger  experience,  and  probably  better  means 
of  knowledge  and  j  udgment. 

More  emphatically  still,  they  declare  (ch.  xx.)  that 
while  "  in  the  kirk  of  God,  it  becometh  all  things  to  be 
done  decently  and  in  order,"  they  did  "  not  think  that  any 
policy  or  order  of  ceremonies  can  be  appointed  for  all  ages, 
times,  and  places  ;  for  as  ceremonies,  such  as  men  have 
appointed,  are  but  temporal,  so  may  and  ought  they  to  be 
changed,  when  they  rather  foster  superstition  than  edify 
the  church  using  the  same." 

If  the  world  continually  go  forward,  and  the  Church 
stand  still  or  go  backward,  wliat  can  happen  but  an  eternal 
separation  between  science  and  religion  ;  they  who  study 
God's  works  and  they  who  preach  his  Word  regarding  each 
other,  not  as  allies  and  friends,  but  rivals  and  enemies,  and 
the  multitude  gradually  imbibing  the  notion  that  he  who 
inspired  the  Bible  is  not  the  same  God  who  governs  all 
things  and  made  the  worlds  ? 


CHAPTEE   II. 

THE   HISTORY   OF  THE  CHURCH   OF   SCOTLAND   A 
CONTINUED    SERIES   OF   CHANGES. 

Passibiis  arabigiiis  fortiina  volubilis  errat, 

Et  manet  in  millo  certa  tenaxque  loco. — Ovro. 

Surely  every  medicine  is  an  innovation,  and  he  that  will  not  apply 
new  remedies  must  expect  new  evils  ;  for  time  is  the  greatest 
innovator  :  and  if  time  of  course  alter  things  to  the  worse, 
and  wisdom  and  counsel  shall  not  alter  them  to  the  better,  what 
shall  be  the  end  ? — Bacon. 

Whatever  reasons  certain  other  churclies  may  have  to 
plead  antiquity  and  to  stand  upon  tradition,  it  would  be 
both  imreasonable  and  inconsistent  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland  to  do  so.  Tliis  church  has  been  founded  upon 
the  denial  of  those  reasons  ;  which  denial,  also,  its  whole 
history  exemplifies,  and  by  which  it  has  always  sought  to 
justify  itself.  The  Roman  Church  may  plead  for  most  of 
its  peculiarities  an  antiquity  of  a  thousand  years,  and  in 
many  instances  of  yet  older  date.  The  Greek  Church, 
which  pronounces  the  Roman  heterodox  and  schismatical, 
carries  up  its  traditions,  both  theological  and  ecclesiastical, 
to  a  much  earlier  period.  It  boasts  that  it  is  now,  in  its 
creed,  government,  and  worship,  what  it  was  in  the  fifth 
century.  We  can  easily  understand  how  men  should  be 
shocked  by  the  very  mention  of  innovation  whose  minds 
are  overshadowed  with  such  a  mass  of  ancient  traditions, 
and  who  have  been  taught  that  the  first  of  Christian  duties 
is  to  abjure  the  use  of  reason,  and  submit  to  authority 
in  matters  religious. 
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By  such  men  rational  inquiry  and  independent  judg- 
ment are  esteemed,  not  duties,  but  presumjatuous  sins  :  to 
change  any  institution,  rite,  or  doctrine,  under  pretence  of 
improvement,  would  be  an  act  of  rebellion  or  sacrilege. 
The  apostles,  they  conceit,  left  all  things  in  the  state  of 
highest  perfection,  imder  the  guardianship  of  Scripture, 
Tradition,  and  the  Church,  whose  high  calling  it  is  to 
preserve  what  she  has  received  in  integrity  and  purity 
through  all  ages  till  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord.  To 
reform  the  Chiu'ch,  therefore,  can  mean  nothing  else  than 
to  desecrate  and  destroy  the  temple  of  God. 

Such  is  the  position  maintained  by  the  Greek  Church 
in  all  its  branches  and  by  all  its  offshoots  :  *  from  the 
awkwardness  and  inconveniences  of  which  position  the 
Church  of  Kome  has  sought  to  escape  by  its  ingenious  but 
inconsistent  and  rationalistic  doctrine  of  development.  The 
Holy  Ghost  being  now  conveniently  lodged  in  the  Vatican, 
the  Church,  thus  divinely  authorised  and  guided,  may  at 
any  time  add  a  new  article  of  faith  to  the  already  over- 
grown creed,  whensoever  the  voracious  credulity  of  the 
faithful  may  crave  for  a  new  dogma,  such  as  that  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception.  But  whatever  may  be  expected 
of  those  whose  minds  are  oppressed  by  a  long  history,  by 
venerable  traditions  and  inveterate  customs,  the  ministers 
and  members  of  our  Presbyterian  Church  can  plead  no 
such  temptation.  This  Church  itself  is  no  more  than  300 
years  old,  and  it  has  seen  more  revolutions  than  centuries  ; 
its  history  is  an  almost  uninterrupted  series  of  innovations. 
At  first  it  had  Superintendents,  who,  though  not  in  any 
essential  respect  hishops,  yet  maintained  a  shadow  of  Epis- 
copacy, and  showed  that  the  absolute  equality  of  ministers 
was  not  yet  ripened  into  a  point  of  faith.  The  English 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  for  some  time  employed  in 
public  worsliip.  This  appears  to  have  been  gradually 
superseded  by  the  Book  of  Common  Order,  or  the  Order  of 

*  See  Rodwell's  Translations  of  ^thiopic  Liturgies,  etc.,  in 
Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  No.  viii,  N.S. 
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Geneva,  which  was  composed  for  the  use  of  the  English 
congregation  in  that  city.  This  book  had  been  published 
so  early  as  the  year  1557,  and  authorised  by  the  lords  of 
the  congregation  ;  but  that  it  had  not  superseded  the 
Book  of  Ccimmou  Prayer  so  late  as  the  years  1565  and  1566 
may  be  inferred  from  this,  that  we  find  the  General  As- 
semblies of  those  years  enjoining,  "  that  every  minister, 
exhorter,  and  reader,  should  have  a  copy  of  the  Psalm 
Book  lately  printed  at  Edinbm-gh,  and  use  the  order  con- 
tained therein  in  prayers,  marriages,  and  the  administration 
of  the  sacraments."  So  unfounded  is  the  statement  which 
was  made  in  our  Church  Courts  a  few  years  ago,  that 
Knox's  Liturgy  was  neA'er  enjoined  or  obligatory  upon  the 
ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  How  long  the  Book 
of  Common  Order  was  actually  used  by  the  generality  of 
the  ministers,  or  whether  it  was  ever  minutely  adhered  to, 
is  not  easy  to  ascertain.  Indeed,  some  of  its  own  directions 
or  rubrics  aiforded  a  plausible  apology  to  those  who  had 
an  itch  for  extemporising  in  public  prayer.  There  can, 
however,  be  little  doubt  that  long  before  the  year  1645, 
when  the  Directory  was  adopted,  the  Book  of  Common 
Order  had  been  generally  disused.  The  last  mention  of  it 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly  is  said  to 
occur  in  the  year  1601  ;  though  Bishop  Sage  asserts  that 
it  was  still  in  use  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war, 
and  that  persons  alive  near  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  remembered  to  have  heard  it  read  in  the 
chm'ches. 

However  this  may  be,  the  General  Assembly,  without 
venturing  either  to  fuid  fault  with  it,  or  even  distinctly  to 
mention  it,  superseded,  of  its  own  authority,  both  that 
public  Liturgy  of  the  church  and  the  venerable  Confession 
of  Faith  which  had  hitherto  been  its  legal  and  authorised 
symbol  of  doctrine,  in  favour  of  the  Directory  for  the 
public  worship  of  God,  and  the  Confession  of  Faith,  agreed 
upon  by  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster,  as  "  part 
of    the  Covenanted   Uniformity  in   Keligion  betwixt  the 
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Churches  of  Christ  in  the  kingdoms  of  Scothand,  England, 
and  Ireland." 

Though,  shortly  after  its  first  adoption,  one  or  two 
feeble  efforts  were  made  by  the  General  Assembly  to  secure 
comjjliance  with  the  Directory,  there  is  no  proof  that  there 
ever  existed  any  real  zeal  in  the  matter  ;  and  this,  at  least, 
ajjpears  certain,  that  very  soon  the  ministers  paid  very 
little  attention  to  it  ;  till  at  last  it  came  to  be  doubted 
whether  that  document  was  of  any  authority  at  all. 

During  the  half  century  which  comprehends  the 
Moderate  cera,  the  Directory,  as  we  have  been  told  by  one 
who  should  know,  was  considered  as  not  a  rule,  but  a 
guide  :  if  so,  it  was  a  guide  which  nobody  followed  any 
further  than  pleased  the  jjrivate  fancy  of  each.  "  The 
lapse  of  time,"  says  Principal  Hill,  speaking  of  the  Direc- 
tory, "  and  the  change  of  circumstances,  have  introduced 
various  alterations  ;  and  the  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land are  in  general  disj)osed  to  conform,  in  the  manner  of 
performing  the  ■puhlic  services  of  religion,  to  the  practice  of 
that  fart  of  the  country  in  which  Providence  orders  their  lot, 
and  are  alivags  ready  to  attend  to  every  recommendation  from 
their  ecclesiastical  superiors."* 

I  fear  these  two  dispositions  are  hardly  consistent  with 
each  other  ;  in  this  case,  at  least,  the  former  quite  pre- 
vailed ;  for  almost  everything  was  done  in  public  worship 
otherwise  than  as  the  Directory  appointed.  The  service,  as 
the  Directory  appoints,  was  to  begin  with  a  solemn  call  to 
the  congregation,  and  with  prayer  :  it  began  with  singing. 
The  first  prayer  was  to  be  a  short  introduction  to  the 
service  :  it  was  long,  being  the  principal  act  of  worship, 
next  to  the  sermon,  which  was  the  grand  centre  of  the 
whole,  the  other  acts  being  considered  as  mere  garnishing. 
Two  chapters,  at  least — one  from  each  Testament — were 
to  be  read  at  each  meeting  :  it  became  the  custom  to  read 
none,  as  is  still  the  case  in  some  parishes  ;  the  ministers  of 

*  Counsels  respecting  the  Duties  of  the  Pastoral  Office,  p.  2,  ed. 
1862. 
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the  chiircli,  as  Dr.  Hill  truly  says,  being  "  mucli  disposed 
to  conform  to  the  practice  of  that  part  of  the  country  in 
which  Providence  orders  their  lot."  But  as  a  substitute 
for  the  Word  of  God  they  "  lectured  and  preached  "  their 
own  words  ;  and  these  continue  to  be  the  terms  used  to 
the  present  day  in  appointing  persons  to  conduct  public 
worship  in  the  High  Church  "  before  His  Grace  the  Royal 
Commissioner,"  diuing  the  sittings  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. The  Directory  also  recommended  the  use  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  ;  but  this  came  to  be  considered  fopish,  and 
was  universally  discarded — nay,  a  great  uproar  was  excited 
in  some  cases  by  the  attempt  to  reintroduce  it  ;  and 
within  the  present  century  some  leading  ministers,  even 
in  Edinburgh,  preached  sermons  to  show  that  the  Lord's 
Prayer  did  not  belong  to  the  New  Testament  dispensation, 
and  was  not  properly  a  Christian  prayer.  The  same 
Directory  ordains  that  rebuking  of  penitents,  and  the  cele- 
bration of  marriages,  should  take  place  in  public  before  the 
church  ;  but  they  came  to  be  universally  done  in  private. 
The  mode  of  celebrating  the  Communion  which  was  general 
or  universal  during  the  last  century,  and  which  still  sur- 
vives, though  now  divested  of  some  of  its  most  unedifying 
peculiarities,  might  appear  to  have  been  contrived  in 
contrast  to  the  directions  of  that  document  which  still  was 
formally  maintained  as  the  Law  of  the  Church. 

Even  at  the  present  day  the  mode  of  conducting  public 
worship  on  Sundays,  though  having  that  kind  of  general 
agreement  which  is  inevitable  even  where  a  liturgy  is  not 
in  use,  yet  varies  in  its  details  as  much  as  it  easily  could 
where  the  elements  admitting  of  difference  are  so  few  ;  the 
number  of  possible  "  permutations  and  combinations"  always 
depending  upon  that  of  the  elements  to  be  so  dealt  with. 
In  some  churches  there  are  two  prayers  at  each  service,  in 
many  three,  in  some  four.  Two  psalms  are  sung  in  some 
cases,  in  some  three,  in  some  four  ;  and  frequently  the 
number  is  varied  according  to  the  judgment  or  fancy  of  the 
minister,  as  is  also  the  place  in  the  service  at  which  at  least 
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one  of  tlie  psalms  shall  come  in.  The  Lord's  Prayer  is  now 
frequently  used,  but  more  generally  it  is  not  ;  and  it  is 
introduced  at  what  part  of  the  service  the  minister  pleases 
— at  the  end  of  the  first  prayer,  or  of  the  second,  or  of  the 
third,  if  there  be  a  third  :  and  often  it  is  used  by  itself 
before  the  sermon.  Many  use  the  Lord's  prayer  in  one 
diet  of  public  worship  and  not  in  the  other  ;  others  use  it 
occasionally. 

The  prayers  of  one  minister  differ  from  those  of  another 
in  every  respect  in  which  such  exercises  can  be  conceived 
to  differ.  In  one  case  they  are  dry,  didactic  discourses, 
discussing  points  of  theology,  sadly  wanting  in  solemnity, 
pathos,  simplicity,  and  beauty,  and  expressed  in  common- 
place and  often  vulgar  and  inaccurate  language — bad 
sermons,  addressed  to  God,  for  the  instruction  and  rejiroof 
of  the  people,  who  are  put,  and  cannot  but  feel  that  they 
are  put,  in  the  position,  not  of  worshijapers,  but  of  hearers. 
Very  often  they  are  little  else  than  a  string  of  Scriptural 
quotations,  connected  by  hardly  the  slenderest  thread  of 
thought,  some  word  in  the  conclusion  of  one  quotation 
suggesting  that  which  is  made  to  follow,  and  so  failing  to 
leave  any  definite  impression,  except  perhaps  a  sense  of 
bewilderment,  upon  the  minds  of  the  congregation,  who 
learn  that  the  rhapsody  is  at  length  concluded  only  by  the 
minister  sajnng  the  "  Amen,"  which  they  ought  to  say. 

In  other  cases  the  prayers  are  neat  and  concise,  but 
poor,  thin,  and  meagre  ;  deficient  in  comprehensiveness, 
depth,  fulness,  and  fervour  ;  leaving  out  many  essential 
petitions  and  other  elements  of  public  prayer,  and  contain- 
ing little  reference  to  those  great  facts,  doctrines,  and  duties, 
which,  though  not  to  be  discussed,  are  always  to  be  remem- 
bered, in  the  worship  of  the  Sanctuary. 

A  few  ministers,  young  and  inexperienced,  who  affect 
ecclesiastical  costume  and  are  suspected  of  Episcopal  sympa- 
thies, are  much  censiu-ed  by  some  of  the  clergy  because 
they  off'er  prayers  made  up  of  scraps  from  the  Liturgy  of 
the  Church  of  England,  as  if  they  were  ambitious  to  exliibit 
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the  Kirk  as  some  poor  Lazarus,  subsisting  on  crumbs  that 
fall  from  the  table  of  a  rich  neighbour  ;  while  by  others 
this  conduct  is  rather  commended,  as  a  confession  of  need, 
a  protest  against  things  as  they  are,  and  a  call  for  reform. 
But  whatever  "  the  brethren  "  may  think,  "  the  hearers  " 
are  said  to  declare  themselves  "  much  refreshed  "  with  this 
innovation. 

jManj^  ministers  pray  always  the  same  prayers  in  public 
worship,  witliout  change  or  variety,  from  month  to  month 
and  year  to  j'ear,  during  their  whole  lives.  Others  have 
two,  three,  or  four  prayers,  which  they  repeat  in  succession  ; 
and  probably  a  much  larger  number  pray  extempore  in  the 
most  absolute  sense — plunging,  on  each  occasion,  into  the 
great  wilderness  of  thought  and  language — like  Abraham, 
who  went  forth  not  knowing  whither  he  went,  but  who  was 
safe  under  the  promised  guidance  from  above,  which  these 
men  show,  by  their  dreary  wanderings,  that  they  do  not 
enjoy. 

In  one  church  the  prayers  seldom  exceed  five,  six,  or 
seven  minutes  ;  in  others  they  are  prolonged  to  fifteen,  to 
twenty,  to  thirty,  and  even  in  some  instances  to  forty 
minutes. 

In  some  cases — I  hope  they  are  many — the  public 
prayers  are  pious,  comprehensive,  solemn,  judicious,  and  in 
every  respect  excellent.  "  Happy  are  the  people  that  are 
in  such  a  case."  But  what  has  been  said  may  suffice  at 
least  to  show  that  individual  liberty  has  had,  and  now  has, 
very  ample  scope  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  this  regard  ; 
and  that  a  boundless  variety  is  the  only  tradition,  in  con- 
nection with  our  worship,  that  we  can  apjseal  to. 

This  liberty  has  been  claimed  and  insisted  on  by  our 
clergy  diu'ing  two  centuries  at  least.  Indeed,  it  belongs  to 
the  genius  of  Presbytery,  and  has  always  distinguished  it. 

And  accordingly  it  was  that  feature  of  the  system  ^vith 
which  the  Episcopal  party  in  Scotland  always  found  most 
fault,  and  which  they  were  most  desirous  to  reform  ;  as 
every  one  knows  who  has  even  that  slight  acquaintance  with 
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our  ecclesiastical  controversies  which  may  be  derived  from 
such  well-known  writers  as  Burnet  and  Leighton. 

This  greater  indej^endence  of  the  individual  minister 
arises  naturally  from  the  different  position  which  he  holds 
in  relation  to  his  flock  compared  with  the  Episcopal  clergy- 
man. The  latter  is  visibly  "  a  man  under  authority."  His 
flock  see  over  his  head  the  chief  pastor  or  bishop,  whose 
deputy,  in  some  sense,  and  curate,  the  parochial  clergjnnan 
is,  and  to  whom  he  is  in  all  things  responsilale.  It  appears 
natural,  therefore,  or  rather  inevitable,  that  the  chief  pastor 
should  interfere  with  the  form  of  worship  in  the  difterent 
churches  in  his  diocese,  all  of  which  compose  in  some  sense 
one  church,  of  which  the  bishop>  is  the  chief  pastor,  and  in 
relation  to  which  he  alone  is  competent  to  perform  certain 
acts.  Whereas,  under  Presbytery,  though  the  Episcopal 
power  be  vested,  according  to  the  theory,  in  Church  Courts, 
yet  each  minister,  as  a  member  of  these  courts,  himself 
partakes  of  that  power  ;  so  that  his  congregation,  per- 
ceiving no  superior  ofiicer  standing  above  him,  naturally 
regard  him  as  their  highest  ecclesiastical  autliority  and 
ruler,  who  rather  acquires  importance  than  otherwise  in 
their  eyes  from  the  existence  of  Cliurch  Courts,  in  whose 
proceedings  he  takes  part,  and  whose  power  he  shares.  The 
Presbyterian  minister  himself  cannot  but  be  actuated, 
though  perhaps  unconsciously,  by  the  same  feelings.  A 
man  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  a  superior  officer, 
to  whom  he  is  accountable,  can  never  regard  himself  in  the 
same  light  as  another  who  is  superintended  by  a  coiTrt  of 
which  he  himself  is  a  constituent  member,  and  all  whose 
members  have  the  same  legal  standing  and  the  same 
powers.  It  may  be  true  that  the  Presbyterial  superintend- 
ence has,  in  some  cases,  not  proved  itself  efficient  ;  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Episcopal  ;  but  this  is  beyond 
doubt,  that  the  Presbyterian  system  places  the  minister  in 
a  highly  advantageous  position  in  relation  to  the  members 
of  his  congregation,  and  secures  for  him,  if  he  be  not  un- 
worthy, an  independence  and  authority  which,  it  is  believed. 
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no  other  clergy,  either  Congregationalist,  or  Episcopalian, 
enjoy  in  an  equal  degree. 

It  appears  natural  that  he,  as  the  bishop  of  his  own 
flock,  should  arrange  and  order  everything  in  its  public 
worship,  without  nnich  direction  or  interference  from 
those  impersonal  bodies  in  which  theoretically  the  over- 
sight is  vested,  and  which,  though  they  may  lay  down 
some  general  rules  upon  the  subject,  cannot  be  strict  in 
the  interpretation  of  these,  or  rigorous  in  the  execution  of 
them,  without  destroying  that  freedom  of  action  which  the 
system  implies.  The  cry  which  is  sometimes  heard — that 
because  we  are  an  Established  Church,  therefore  we  should 
have  uniformity  in  our  worship — is  raised  by  persons  who 
forget  that  a  uniformity  which  has  any  reality  or  meaning 
can  be  secured  only  by  a  ritual,  with  rubrics,  universally 
applicable  and  rigidly  enforced  upon  all  and  sundry  ;  that 
is,  by  a  public  and  authorised  liturgy,  departure  from 
which  is  a  penal  oifence. 

But  there  is  no  real  uniformity  of  public  worship  se- 
cured by  only  providing  that  the  different  acts  of  worship 
shall  succeed  one  another  in  the  same  order  ;  the  acts 
themselves  remaining  as  different  and  as  unlike  as  the 
genius  or  caj^rice  of  different  men  may  chance  to  make 
them,  or  by  requiring  that  prayers  or  sermons  shall  in  no 
case  be  read  from  a  l)ook  or  a  manuscrij^t.  Against  that 
real  uniformity  the  Church  of  Sootland  has,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  always  contended  and  protested.  In  doing  so,  she 
has  undoubtedly  been  true  to  the  fundamental  idea  of 
Presbytery,  and  has  exemplified  its  genuine  sj^irit. 

To  the  eyes  of  her  oi^ponents  our  Church  has  appeared 
a  scene  of  systematic  irregularity,  disorder,  and  confusion  ; 
and  her  defenders  cannot  deny  that  her  only  traditions  are 
those  of  liberty  on  the  part  of  her  clergy,  producing  end- 
less variety  and  ceaseless  innovation. 

"  Labitur  et  labetur  in  omne  volubilis  asvum." — I£or. 


CHAPTER   III. 

THE   GUILT    OF   INNOVATION. 

'AW'  oi  iroWol  tCov  avOpdiiruv  tQiv  fih  ISiwv  a/Ji.apT7)fJidTUV  ffvvfjyopoi. 
yivoPTUL  tQv  S^  dWorpiiov  Kar-qyopoi. — Chetsost. 

Aliis  severissimi  sumus,  nobis  indulgentissimi,  aliis  austeri,  nobis 
remissi.  In  eodem  crimine  punimus  alios,  nos  absolvimus. — 
Salvian. 

Wherein  thou  judgest  another,  thou  condenmest  thyself. — ROM.  ii. 

In  a  pamphlet  wMch.  appeared  last  year  we  find  the  arcfu- 
meniiun  ad  hominem  thus  delicately  handled  : — 

While  the  laity  possess  full  powers  to  consider  all 
ecclesiastical  questions, "  the  ministers  of  the  Church  are 
differently  situated.  They  are  precluded  from  considering 
the  question  at  all.  Whether  it  be  right  or  wrong, 
whether  it  is  more  or  less  for  edification,  whether  it  would 
promote  the  interests  of  religion  if  any  difi'erent  practice 
were  adopted  ;  these  points  may  be  freely  canvassed  by 
the  laity,  though  not  by  the  clergy.  They  are  bound  by 
their  ordination  vows  ;  they  have  given  their  assent  in  the 
most  solemn  manner  that  men  can,  to  the  doctrine, 
discipline,  and  worship  of  the  Church,  as  subsisting  at  the 
time  when  such  vows  or  obligations  were  prescribed  by 
the  Church  to  be  taken  by  all  intrants  to  the  ministry. 
These  vows  were  deliberately  sanctioned  by  the  Chiirch, 
and  voluntarily  homologated  by  them.  And  though  they 
may  come  to  think  that  some  change  is  advisable  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  with  the  progres- 
sive improvement  of  society,  and  that  vital  religion  would 
c 
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be  promoted,  and  the  Church  be  enlarged,  consolidated, 
and  strengthened  by  their  adoption  ;  yet,  so  long  as  they 
are  bound  by  their  ordination  vows,  they  cannot  attempt 
their  introduction  witliout  perjury." — {Innovations  in  Pub- 
lic Worship,  etc.,  pp.  7,  8.) 

Without  attempting  a  formal  reply  at  present  to  these 
charges,  it  may  be  permitted  us  to  ask  the  following  ques- 
tions : — 

1.  Where  shall  we  find  described  and  enjoined  those 
customs,  rites,  forms  of  worship,  etc.,  departure  from 
which  in  any  particular  constitutes  jjerjury  ?  Also,  When 
and  where  the  ministers  of  this  church  bound  them- 
selves on  oath  never  to  depart  from  or  change  any  of 
these  ? 

2.  It  being  admitted  that  we  have  all  at  ordination 
solemnly  vowed  and  engaged  to  maintain  "  the  purity  of 
worshij)  authorised  and  practised  "  in  the  year  1707  (when 
an  Act  against  innovation  was  passed)  and  before, — Where 
are  we  told  that  that  purity  consists  in  standing  and  not 
kneeling  to  pray,  or  that  it  would  be  polluted  by  standing 
instead  of  sitting  to  sing  ?  Also,  on  what  occasion  any  of 
us  vowed  or  declared  that  the  reading  of  our  Prayers 
was  a  departure  from  either  pure  or  Presbyterian  wor- 
ship ? 

3.  Since  ministers  at  their  ordination  own  the  "  purity 
of  worship  authorised  and  2n'<^c^ised  in  this  Church,"  if  the 
worship  "  authorised  "  happen  to  differ  in  any  respect  from 
that  "  j^ractised "  in  it,  either  now  or  any  time  before, 
How  shall  we  escape  falling  into  either  Scylla  or  Charybdis  ? 
which  shall  we  comply  with  ?  with  statute  against  custom, 
or  Avith  custom  against  statute  ?  shall  we  keep  our  con- 
sciences clean  by  obeying  tliat  which  has  or  had  the  sanc- 
tion of  law,  or  that  which  has  the  sanction  only  of  the 
multitude,  who  transgress  the  law  ? 
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4.  What  words  in  theii'  ordination  vows  bind  the  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  never  to  make  any  alterations 
whatever  in  those  modes  of  public  worship  which  haj)pen 
to  j)revail  in  their  own  times,  and  in  "  those  parts  of  the 
country  where  Providence  may  order  their  lot  ?"  And 
shall  a  minister,  salvd  conscientid,  "  read  two  chapters  of 
the  Bible,  or  more  when  the  coherence  of  the  matter  re- 
quii'eth,"  and  use  the  Lord's  Prayer,  within  the  bounds  of 
one  Presbytery  ;  and  dispense  with  both  on  his  being  trans- 
lated to  another,  in  compliance  with  what  is  "  presently 
practised  "  in  either  ? 

5.  It  seems  the  laity  enjoy  full  power  to  inquire,  dis- 
cuss, and  judge  in  such  matters  ;  but  as  for  the  ministers 
of  the  church,  "  they  are  precluded  from  considering  the 
question  at  all — whether  it  be  right  or  wrong,  whether  it 
is  more  or  less  for  edification,  whether  it  would  promote  the 
interests  of  religion,  if  any  dift'erent  j)ractice  were  adopted," 
etc.  If  this  be  a  correct  account  of  our  position,— 
Whether  we  be  not  the  most  degraded  clergy  in  the  world  I 
and.  Whether  the  Church  be  not  only  erastianised  and  en- 
slaved beyond  all  example,  and  beyond  even  the  represen- 
tations of  its  enemies  ?  Also,  Who  took  from  us  our  proper 
and  peculiar  functions,  and  transferred  them  whole  and 
entire  to  the  laity  ?  Moreover,  How  it  happens  that  the 
clergy  in  former  times  claimed  to  do,  and  also  did,  all  tlie 
things,  none  of  which  we  may  do,  or  attempt,  without  per- 
jury ? 

6.  Whether  it  be  not  the  duty  of  every  minister  to 
render  the  public  worship  in  his  church  as'perfect  as  possible, 
to  remove  from  it  all  defects  and  blemishes  as  far  as  he  can, 
within  the  limits  of  the  laws  ecclesiastical  1  and.  Whether 
it  be  not  incumbent  upon  those  who  denounce  him  as  a  trans- 
gressor for  so  doing,  to  quote  the  law  or  laws  he  transgresses  ? 

7.  Whether  any  one  should  be  denounced  as  an  inno- 
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vator,  or  rebellions  against  the  Cliurch,  because  be  does 
not  comply  with  customs  which  have  no  authority  of  law, 
which  are  unseemly,  inexpedient,  distasteful  to  his  flock, 
and  which  are  themselves  innovations  ? 

8.  Whether  those  should  be  censured  as  "divisive 
courses,"  which  create  no  divisions,  but  satisfy  the  people, 
unite  and  multiply  the  flock,  and  strengthen  the  Church  ? 

9.  Wliether  the  most  solemn  of  all  our  vows  be  not  to 
defend,  uphold,  and  extend  the  Church,  for  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  good  of  the  people  ;  and.  Whether  these  ends 
should  not  take  precedence  in  our  minds  of  any  customs, 
rites,  or  regidations  whatever,  which  have  no  utility  or 
value  except  as  they  conduce  to  these  ends  ? 

But  perhaps  I  should  apologise  for  alluding  to  so  paltry 
a  production.  The  argumentum  ad  hominem,  the  most 
vulgar,  mean,  and  ineffectual  of  all  controversial  weapons, 
is  resorted  to  only  by  those  who  are  conscioiis  that  they 
have  no  legitimate  argument  to  advance.  The  same  un- 
charitable reflections  have  been  expressed  by  many  in 
private  ;  and  one  or  two  have  essayed,  with  little  success, 
to  put  them  forth  in  Church  Courts.  The  author  of  this 
pamphlet  has  been  so  left  to  himself  as  to  print  and  pub- 
lish the  malignant  nonsense.  He  will  be  comforted — if 
himself  a  minister,  as  I  have  no  doubt  he  is — to  know  that 
he  is  included  in  his  own  denunciations.  "  Therefore  thou 
art  inexcusable,  0  man,  whosoever  thou  art  (of  the  ministers 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland)  that  judgest  ;  for  wherein  thou 
judgest  another,  thou  condemnest  thyself.  For  thou  that 
judgest,  doest  the  same  things."  If  it  be  oiir  duty  to 
maintain  and  observe  all  the  customs  which  prevailed  in 
our  Church  in  1707  and  1711,  none  of  us  is  innocent: 
"  in  many  of  these  things  we  all  of  us  offend." 

It  has  been  frequently  said  that  "  the  innovations," 
however  excellent  or  expedient  in  theiaselves,  and  however 
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proper  to  be  adopted,  if  they  had  received  the  sanction  of  the 
General  Assemhly,  are  utterly  unlawful  without  that  sarxc- 
tion. 

But,  according  to  the  above  argument,  they  would  be 
equally  unlawful  though  they  had  the  sanction  of  all  the 
Church  Courts,  inasmuch  as  they  are  a  departure  from 
"  the  discipline  and  worship  of  the  Church,  as  subsisting 
at  the  time  when  the  vows  and  obligations,  imposed  at 
ordination,  were  prescribed  by  the  Church  to  be  taken  by 
all  intrants  into  the  holy  ministry."  The  only  effect  of 
such  sanction  being  accorded  by  the  General  Assembly 
would  be  to  involve  that  venerable  Court  in  the  same 
perjury  which  the  writer  imputes  to  those  who  innovate 
on  their  own  responsibility  ;  since  the  General  Assembly 
is  made  up  of  ministers  and  elders,  all  of  whom  have 
subjected  themselves  to  the  same  or  like  vows  and  obliga- 
tions ;  and  who,  "  so  long  as  they  are  thus  bound,  cannot 
attempt  the  introduction  (of  any  innovation)  without  per- 
jury;" nay,  are  "  precluded  from  considering  such  questions 
at  all;" — "these  points  may  be  freely  canvassed  by  the 
laity,  though  not  by  the  clergy" — "they  are  bound  by 
their  ordination  vows,"  as  the  elders  no  less  are. 

According  to  this  doctrine,  any  member  who  should 
move  the  General  Assembly  to  approve  or  allow  any 
innovation  would  be  guilty  of  perjury  ;  as  would  also  any 
one  who  supported  such  motion  :  and,  by  adopting  it, 
the  venerable  Assembly  would  only  make  itself  particeps 
criminis  ;  so  that  this  favourite  suggestion,  instead  of  pre- 
venting, would  only  multiply  and  aggravate  the  trans- 
gression. 

We  had  not  hitherto  imagined  that  the  General  As- 
sembly of  1707,  or  of  1711,  had  any  powers  or  privileges 
which  did  not  belong  in  an  equal  degree  to  every  Assembly 
holden  before  or  since  ;  so  that  anything  whatever  which 
either  of  those  Assemblies  saw  fit  to  do,  any  of  these  had 
power  to  undo,  if  they  pleased. 

A  minister  or  elder  of  the  present  day,  we  supposed, 
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liad  just  the  same  right,  and  even  the  same  duty,  to  con- 
sider and  weigli  the  terms  of  admission  of  ministers  to 
benefices,  and  the  declarations  that  should  be  required  of 
them,  as  any  of  the  ministers  or  elders  who  framed  and 
proposed  the  Act  of  1711,  which  imposed  the  declarations 
now  exacted  ;  and  the  man  who  should  propose  that  that 
Act  be  repealed  or  modified  would  be  no  more  guilty  of 
perjury,  or  of  any  other  sin  or  impropriety,  than  he  was 
on  whose  motion  it  was  at  first  adopted.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  not  only  possible,  but  very  likely,  that  this  is  the 
very  thing  which  that  person  would  be  found  doing,  if  he 
had  lived  in  our  day — for  the  Act  of  1711  was  an  innova- 
tion then  ;  a  new  law  dictated  by  the  apprehension  of  new 
dangers. 

But,  it  seems,  "  all  these  points  may  be  freely  canvassed 
by  the  laity."  The  laitj"-  are  no  doubt  much  obliged  for 
this  ample  concession  to  them  of  those  rights  and  powers 
of  which  the  ministers  and  elders  are  denuded. 

I  hoj)e  the  laity  will  always  jealously  guard  their 
privileges  ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  should  feel  no  regret  if 
these  were  in  some  respects  much  enlarged.  One  might 
suppose  this  writer  meant  that  the  laity  should  reform  the 
Church,  when  it  needs  reformation  ;  the  clergy  standing  by, 
not  presuming  to  do  anything,  or  even  to  utter  a  word  or 
indicate  a  feeling,  lest  they  should  make  themselves  guilty 
of  breaking  their  vows  !  If  such  be  the  privileges  and 
duties  of  the  laity,  it  is  time  they  knew  it. 

All  Scotchmen,  however,  must  be  aware  that  the  laity 
have  no  direct  power,  whatever  indirect  influence  they  may 
have,  in  the  legislation  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  With 
the  small  exception  of  the  representatives  of  the  Universities 
and  Eoyal  Burghs,  all  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly 
are  either  ministers  or  representatives  of  Church  Courts 
— i.e.  virtually  of  ministers.  And  all  the  laymen  in  Scot- 
land, however  unanimous  or  resolved,  could  not  alter  any 
one  law  or  regulation  of  the  Church  against  the  clergy, 
who  are  always  a  majority  in  the  General  Assembly,  and 
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in  all  Church  Courts — except  the  Parochial  Kirk  Sessions, 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  legislation. 

But  this  writer  proposes  notliing  so  revolutionary  as 
that  the  laity  should  either  exercise  or  possess  any  power 
in  reforming  the  Kirk.  Not  at  all  ;  all  he  asserts  for  them 
is — the  sacred  liberty  of  dissent.  "  They  can,"  he  says, "  with 
a  clear  conscience,  canvass  the  merits  of  any  changes  that 
are  proposed,"  and  "  adopt  the  course  which  they  think 
most  likely  to  promote  their  spu-itual  improvement  ;  and  it 
is  plainly  their  duty  to  join  themselves  to  that  branch  of 
the  Church  which  they  think  most  in  accordance  with 
Scripture,"  etc. — i.e.  separate  themselves  from  the  Church, 
— "  dissent."  This  zealous  friend  and  advocate  of  the  Kirk 
has  no  remedy  to  propose  but  that  which  must  in  the  end 
ruin  the  institution — depletion :  the  loss  of  more  blood 
is  the  only  treatment  his  wisdom  can  prescribe  for  the  al- 
ready emaciated  body  ecclesiastical.  The  j)eople,  however, 
do  not  need  to  be  informed  that  they  enjoy  liberty  to  go 
out  of  the  Church  ;  for  this  is  a  privilege  they  have  fully 
understood  and  abundantly  used  for  a  long  while,  but  one 
which  it  is  strange  that  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  Church 
should  suggest  to  them  :  whereas  what  we  should  desire 
and  seek  for  them  is,  liberty  to  remain  in  the  Ckurch,  by 
considering  "  what  is  best  adapted  to  promote  the  glory  of 
God,  the  good  of  mankind,  and  the  advancement  of  pure 
and  undefiled  religion, "  and  what  is  most  decorous  and 
suitable  in  the  times  in  which  we  live. 

According  to  the  notions  of  this  Avriter  and  of  those 
whose  views  he  expresses,  though  all  the  clergy  and  all  the 
lay  members  of  the  Chiuxh  of  Scotland  should  come  to  a 
unanimous  opinion  that  instrumental  music,  for  example,  or 
reading  of  prayers  were  desirable,  it  would  still  remain  the 
duty  of  the  clergy  to  resist  these  innovations,  because  the 
General  Assembly  150  years  ago  passed  a  certain  Act,  in 
totally  different  circumstances,  and  with  the  view  of  pre- 
venting quite  different  dangers.  And  the  laity  must  all  in 
duty  dissent,  and  the  clergy,  for  conscience'  sake,  denude 
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themselves  of  their  flocks,  and  submit  to  receive  and  con- 
sume their  stipends,  out  of  a  sacred  regard  to  their  vows  ! 
But  the  good  of  the  Church,  and  the  edification  of  the 
people,  are  the  supreme  laws  in  the  case — all  other  con- 
siderations should  and  must  give  place  to  these. 

Is  it  possible,  after  all,  that  this  writer  can  be  some 
enemy  of  the  Chvirch,  under  the  mask  of  a  friend,  alarmed 
at  the  prospect  of  a  reformed  worship  in  the  Establishment, 
which  may  already  show  symptoms  of  drawing  back  some 
of  those  who  had  freely  used  that  sacred  privilege  of  dissent, 
which  he  so  ofiiciously  suggests  to  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  so  zealously  asserts  for  them  ! 

Experience  has  taught  us  to  seek  other  methods  of 
reformation,  more  effectual  and  also  more  legitimate. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

TO   WHOM   IT   PERTAINS   TO   ISIAKE   CHANGES   IN 
PUBLIC   WORSHIP. 

From  this  Act  (1690)  it  would  appear  that  while  the  State  has  fixed 
the  Clmrch's  faith,  it  has  not  fixed  the  Church's  worship.  The 
Church  may  adojit  any  form  of  worship  she  pleases  without 
violating  any  Act  of  Parliament.  She  must  ever  believe  as  the 
Westminster  Divines  believed  ;  but  she  may  worship  in  a  sur- 
plice or  without  a  surplice  ;  Avith  a  liturgy  or  without  a  liturgy : 
in  this  she  is  free. — Cunningham's  Church  History  of  Scotland, 
vol  ii.  p.  286, 

In  those  days  there  was  no  king  in  Israel  ;  every  man  did  that 
which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes. — Judg.  xxi.  5. 

It  is  remarkable  in  our  late  controversies  that  few  of  those 
who  attempted  to  raise  an  outcry  against  certain  changes  in 
the  mode  of  conducting  public  worship,  ventured  to  deny 
that  the  changes  themselves  were,  on  the  whole,  for  the 
better,  and  that  several  of  them  were  unquestionable  im- 
provements. Some  opponents  went  so  far  as  to  acknowledge 
that,  "  if  the  thing  were  to  be  done  over  again,  it  might 
properly  be  done  as  the  innovating  members  of  the  Church 
desired."  "  But,"  it  was  added,  "  we  are  not  now  constitut- 
ing the  Church  for  the  first  time  :  it  has  been  otherwise 
ordered  ;  and  we,  as  dutiful  sons  of  the  Church,  should 
respectfully  submit,  and  conform  to  general  and  long- 
established  usage." 

This,  however,  evidently  begs  the  whole  question  at 
issue.  It  takes  for  granted  that  the  practices,  now  general, 
are  parts  of  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  and  that  a 
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mere  custom  has  acquired  the  force  of  law.  Both  these 
assumptions  I  deny  ;  and  the  absurdity  of  the  latter  is 
shown  by  this,  that  some  of  the  cvistoms  thus  sought  to  be 
made  obligatory,  are  not  only  in  opposition  to  the  spirit, 
but  to  the  letter  of  the  law.  I  shall  assume  here  that  the 
Directory,  sanctioned  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1645,  is 
the  law  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  relating  to  the  ordering 
of  public  worship,  except  in  so  far  as  any  of  its  provisions 
may  have  been  repealed  by  subsequent  laws  of  the  Church 
regularly  enacted  ;  and  that  it  never  was,  nor  is  now,  com- 
petent for  any  Church  Court,  supreme  or  subordinate,  to 
issue  any  order,  or  to  grant  any  permission,  to  contravene 
that  Statute,  in  whole  or  in  part.  This  can  be  done  only 
by  an  Act  of  the  Church,  j^assed  in  a  constitutional  manner. 
For  no  one,  whose  opinion  is  worthy  of  regard,  will  contend 
that  a  body  like  the  General  Assembly,  which  exercises 
administrative  and  judicial  as  well  as  legislative  functions, 
has  authority  to  repeal  in  the  former  capacity  what  it  had 
established  in  the  latter,  any  more  than  one  of  our  Courts 
of  law  has  authority  to  set  aside  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

I  have  often  been  told,  both  in  public  and  in  private, 
that  such  novelties  as  standing  to  sing,  kneeling  to  pray, 
reading  of  prayers,  or  the  use  of  an  organ,  would  be  quite 
in  order,  (/  the  sanction  of  the  Church  Courts  were  first  ob- 
tained. But  these  things  are  either  forbidden  by  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  Church,  or  they  are  not.  If 
they  be  not  so  forbidden,  they  are  permitted,  and  lawful 
for  those  to  adopt  who  judge  them  expedient — unless  we 
will  exalt  the  private  feelings  and  prejudices  of  individuals 
into  ecclesiastical  statutes.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  those 
novelties  be  really  contrary  to  the  law  or  constitution  of 
the  Church,  no  Church  Court  whatever  has  right  to  grant 
to  any  of  its  ministers  or  congregations  liberty  to  practise 
them.  In  such  case,  they  can  return  but  one  or  other 
of  the  following  answers  ;  "  The  matters  in  question  are 
prohibited  by  the  law  which  we  administer,  and  we  have 
no  power  to  grant  a  dispensation  ;"  or,  "  They  are  not  so 
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proHbited,  and  we  have  no  authority  to  enforce  or  to  issue 
a  prohibition. 

An  exception  may  be  pleaded  in  cases  where  discord 
had  arisen,  or  was  certain  or  likely  to  arise  in  a  congre- 
gation from  changes  in  the  public  services.  The  Presby- 
tery may  be  presumed  to  have  authority  to  take  summary 
action,  with  a  view  to  prevent  disunion,  confusion,  or  other 
scandals  tending  to  obstruct  edification,  disi^erse  the  flock, 
or  other-\vise  injure  the  Church  ;  but  such  intervention  is 
only  i^ermissible  until  the  Courts  have  had  time  to  deal 
with  the  matter  in  a  legislative  way  ;  and  if  the  Supreme 
Coiu't  do  not  prohibit  the  matter  in  question,  either  by  a 
new  law,  or  by  a  judgment  professedly  founded  upon  a 
law  already  extant  and  binding,  the  matter  remains  un- 
forbidden and  lawful  as  before,  notwithstanding  any  ex- 
pression of  opinion  on  the  part  of  individual  members  of 
the  Court,  or  any  decision  not  professedly  founded  upon 
existing  law.  I  hardly  think  that  any  lawyer  will  doubt 
the  soundness  of  what  is  here  said  ;  proceeding,  as  it  does, 
upon  the  evident  principle  that,  under  a  constitution,  men 
are  to  be  governed  by  laws,  not  by  private  feelings, 
opinions,  or  judgments — well  or  ill  founded  ;  and  if  any 
Society  should  attempt  to  punish  any  one  of  its  members 
for  doing  what  was  not  j)rohibited  by  any  of  its  laws,  the 
Society  might  be  restrained  and  punished  by  the  municipal 
law  for  breach  of  contract,  whether  that  Society  were  of 
an  ecclesiastical  or  of  any  other  sort. 

To  pretend  that  no  changes  are  permissible  in  our 
public  worship,  unless  the  formal  sanction  of  the  Church 
Courts  shall  fii-st  have  been  obtained,  is  vii'tually  to  contend 
that  no  changes  should  ever  be  made  at  all ;  because  it 
has  been  foimd  practically  impossible  to  obtain  such 
sanction,  even  in  cases  where  the  need  of  some  alteration 
was  most  apparent. 

It  was  judged  desirable,  during  the  last  century,  to 
have  additional  hymns  to  be  smig  in  Church,  besides  the 
psalms  in  metre.     Accordingly,  great  pains  were  employed 
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by  some  of  the  leading  clergy  of  that  time  in  preparing 
the  "  Paraphrases,"  which  have  long  been  in  use  in  our 
churches.  But  that  collection  never  received  any  express 
or  public  sanction  ;  they  are  now  employed  in  our  churches 
without  any  authority  but  the  good  pleasure  of  individual 
ministers.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  Collection  of 
Hymns  with  which  a  committee  of  the  General  Assembly 
has  been  occupied  many  years  past.  These  are  now  used 
in  many  churches,  and  may  be  in  all,  but  the  Assembly 
has  not  sanctioned  them,  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  pre- 
cedents, it  probably  never  will. 

The  same  holds  iii  regard  to  the  Prayers  for  Social  and 
Family  Worship — a  volume  lately  prepared  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  General  Assembly.  The  ordering  such  a 
work  to  be  prepared  was  itself  a  striking  innovation,  and 
went  far  to  commit  the  General  Assembly  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  reading  prayers.  But  what  is  here  to  be  re- 
marked is,  that,  though  composed  under  its  authority,  the 
General  Assembly  has  hitherto  refrained,  and  probably 
may  continue  to  refrain,  from  giving  these  Prayers  the 
stamp  of  its  sanction,  so  that  they  are  only  "  published 
by  authority  of  the  Committee." 

Many  Overtures  have  been  laid  before  the  Assembly  to 
allow  the  private  dispensation  of  the  Communion  in  certain 
cases  ;  but  the  Venerable  Court  has  hitherto  declined  to 
entertain  them  :  though  the  tenor  of  the  last  discussion  on 
the  subject  rendered  it  evident  that  no  fault  would  be 
found  with  any  minister  who  should  do  so — at  least  in 
urgent  cases,  as  I  myself  have  since  done  oftener  than  once. 
In  regard  to  a  more  frequent  dispensation  of  this  sacra- 
ment, the  same  may  be  said.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of 
our  prevailing  customs  are  only  innovations,  brought  in 
by  clergymen  on  their  own  responsibility,  and  propagated 
by  others  adopting  them  in  like  manner. 

The  reading  of  the  Psalms  line  by  line,  and  afterwards 
by  two  lines,  during  singing,  which  so  long  prevailed,  was 
discontinued,  not  by  public  authority,  but  by  the  private 
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sense  of  the  clergy,  wlio  judged  that  the  custom  was  absurd 
after  the  people  had  learned  to  read. 

The  singing  of  Doxologies  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
service,  which  is  now  general,  has  in  like  manner  no  public 
warrant. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Bands  or  Choirs,  which  are 
employed  in  a  great  proportion  of  those  churches  in  which 
there  is  anything  that  deserves  the  name  of  music. 

The  practice  of  chanting  prose  psabns  has  come  into 
use  in  many  cases  of  late  years.  This  is  a  striking  and 
important  innovation  ;  but  no  Church  Court  has  inter- 
poned  its  authority,  either  to  permit  or  to  prohibit,  or  has 
been  asked  so  to  do. 

The  reading  of  sermons,  which  so  late  as  the  year  1732 
was  reckoned  "  an  offensive  innovation  "  on  the  ancient  and 
universal  custom  of  the  Kirk,  gradually  extended  until  it 
became  rather  the  rule  than  the  exception,  as  it  probably 
still  is — and  yet  the  Courts  of  the  Chirrch  never  gave  it 
any  approval,  nor  did  they  ever  condemn,  or  in  any  way 
censure  it — though  they  knew  well  that  it  was  most  of- 
fensive to  a  large  proportion  of  the  peoi^le,  and  had  been 
a  fruitful  cause  of  dissent.* 

The  nxost  striking,  perhaps,  of  our  late  ecclesiastical 
changes  is  the  introduction  of  stained-glass  wmdows.     Be- 

*  "  The  Assembly,  in  1726,  remitted  to  its  Commission  an 
'  Overture  anent  the  Method  of  Preaching  ; '  And  in  a  representation 
and  petition  signed  by  twenty-fom'  influential  ministers,  laid  before 
the  Assembly  of  1732,  reference  is  thus  made  to  it — '  There  ap- 
pears more  and  more  need  for  it  every  day,  by  reason  of  several 
innovations,  both  in  the  method  and  strain  of  preaching,  introduced 
of  late  by  some  preachers  and  young  ministers,  very  offensive  to 
many  of  God's  peoiDle,  and  no  small  obstruction  of  spiiitual  edifica- 
tion. Yea,  a  young  minister  appointed  to  preach  befoi'e  his  Ma- 
jesty's Commissioner  to  the  last  Assembly,  had  the  assurance,  even 
on  that  solemn  occasion,  to  add  to  former  innovations  that  of  reading 
his  sermon  openly  :  though  he  could  not  but  know  that  it  would 
give  great  offence,  both  to  ministers  and  people  of  this  Church,  and 
bring  a  reflection  on  the  Assembly,  as  if  they  approved  thereof.'  " 
Cuimingham's  Chv/rch  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  445. 
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fore  tlie  rebuilding  of  tlie  Greyfriars  Cliurch — so  lately  as 
the  year  1856-7 — none  of  our  cliurches  since  the  Reforma- 
tion had  been  decorated  in  this  way.  If  custom  could  in 
any  case  establish  a  law  or  rule,  it  must  have  done  so  in 
this  case ;  for  here  the  custom  was  ancient,  inveterate,  and 
virtually  universal  ever  since  the  foundation  of  the  Church 
itself  ;  supported  also  by  the  presumed  abhorrence  of  the 
people,  and  the  emphatic  testimony  which  their  teachers 
had  at  all  times  borne  against  what  they  esteemed  the 
idolatry  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  against  everything 
which  seemed  to  minister  to  that  idolatry,  or  to  be  con- 
nected with  it ;  as  pictures  in  churches  undoubtedly  and 
even  conspicuously  were. 

Yet  neither  the  Supreme  Court  nor  the  Presbytery  of 
Edinburgh  felt  called  upon  to  interfere,  or  to  notice  tliis 
most  startling  invasion  of  Presbyterian  notions  and  practices. 
This  wise  forbearance,  however,  was  so  little  reckoned  on, 
that  I  was  earnestly  and  repeatedly  counselled  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  the  Presbytery  at  least,  before  perj^etrating 
so  daring  an  outrage  upon  inveterate  custom  and  feeling. 
Not  choosing  to  ask  liberty  to  do  what  was  not  prohibited 
by  any  la\V',  and  averse  to  put  the  Church  Coiu"ts  in  a 
delicate  position,  we  proceeded  upon  our  own  responsibility  ; 
thus  setting  an  example  which  has  been  extensively  fol- 
lowed— in  some  cases  with  great  splendour,  and  at  vast 
expense — and  which  the  most  timid  and  conservative 
Doctors  among  us  do  not  now  scruple  to  follow,  by  having 
their  own  churches  ornamented  in  the  same  way. 

They  who  have  concurred  in  this  novelty  must  not  be 
startled  at  others  of  less  moment,  and  less  inconsistent  with 
Scotch  Presbyterian  traditions  and  hereditary  feelings. 

In  the  foregoing  cases,  innovations  on  established  prac- 
tice have  been  introduced  by  individuals  where  no  law 
existed  on  the  subject  ;  but  ua  many  other  cases  they  have 
been  brought  about  in  the  same  manner,  agabist  the  express 
provisions  of  laws,  whose  authority  no  one  denied. 

The  Directory,  as  we  saw  in  a  former  chapter,  appoints 
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that,  at  each  diet  of  worship,  two  chapters  of  the  Bible 
shall  be  read,  one  from  each  Testament  ;  and  also  that  the 
Lord's  Prayer  shall  be  used.  But  over  the  whole  Church, 
which  acknowledged  this  Directory,  and  passed  Acts  of 
Assembly  to  enforce  it,  it  became  the  custom  to  substitute 
a  lecture  for  the  lessons  ;  so  that  not  a  word  of  Scripture 
was  ever  heard  in  the  churches,  except,  perhaps,  the  text 
of  the  sermon,  or  some  quotations  in  the  prayers  or  dis- 
courses ;  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  came  to  be  regarded  with 
suspicion,  because,  as  was  held,  it  savoured  of  popery  ;  but 
rather,  perhaps,  because  the  use  of  it  was  a  virtual  acknow- 
ledgment that  set  forms  of  prayer  were  not  unlawful  or 
unbecoming  in  Christian  worship.  And  it  is  notorious 
that  even  at  the  j^resent  day  there  is  a  considerable  number 
of  churches  in  Scotland  in  which  lessons  from  the  Bible 
are  not  read,  nor  the  Lord's  Prayer  used.  This  scandalous 
proceeding,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  Church,  was  begun, 
extended,  and  continued,  solely  because  the  body  of  the 
ministers,  unworthily  yielding  to  the  stupid  prejudices  of 
the  people,  which  they  should  have  resisted  and  removed, 
chose  so  to  do.  No  Church  Court  gave  them,  or  was  asked 
to  give  them,  permission  thus  to  violate  at  once  Cliristian 
jjropriety  and  the  laws  of  the  Church.  And  now  the  dreary 
service  consisted  of  the  minister's  preachings,  lecturings, 
and  prayers  (which  often  were  as  much  preachings  as  either 
of  the  former),  and  of  that  exercise  on  the  part  of  the 
people  which  is  called  singing,  but  of  which  melody  and 
harmony  are  not  component  parts. 

Even  such  innovations  as  these — at  once  illegal,  irra- 
tional, and  indecent — are  the  work  of  individuals,  perpetu- 
ated by  those  who  chose,  and  tolerated  by  the  Church 
Courts.  And  yet  some  of  the  very  men  who  are  chargeable 
with  acting  in  this  manner  have  had  the  hardihood  to 
raise  an  outcry  agamst  "  innovation,"  because  a  minister, 
fearful  of  talking  nonsense  on  so  solemn  an  occasion  ;  or 
of  faUing  into  confusion,  or  swelling  into  bombast,  rant,  or 
wild  and  offensive  declamation  ;  or  of  sinking  mto  irrever- 
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ence  or  mere  drivel  ;  thinks  proper  to  read  prayers  which 
he  has  carefully  written,  that  both  himseK  and  his  flock 
may  feel  that  prayer  is  not  a  less  solemn  or  important 
exercise  than  preaching,  and  that  it  is  not  less  indecorous 
to  speak  unadvisedly  with  our  lips  in  our  addresses  to  God, 
than  in  those  sermons  to  our  fellow-creatures,  which  we 
laboriously  compose,  and  for  the  most  part  read  or  commit 
to  memory, 

A  whole  catalogue  of  other  changes,  now  common  or 
universal,  has  been  brought  in,  contrary  to  the  law  of  the 
Church,  on  the  sole  responsibility  of  individual  clergymen. 

When  we  consider  these  things — and  many  more  cotdd 
be  added — we  must  confess  that  our  present  Chui'ch  system 
is  a  great  heap  of  customs  which  have  been  changed, 
according  to  times  and  seasons,  by  jjrivate  influence  and 
authority,  without  any  sanction  being  either  obtained  or 
sought  from  the  Presbyteries,  Synods,  or  General  Assem- 
blies. These  Courts  have  systematically,  and  no  doubt  for 
what  appeared  to  themselves  good  reasons,  abstained  from 
interfering  with  such  changes  as  seemed  to  them  unimpor- 
tant, or  to  inflict  no  damage  upon  the  Church.  So  far  has 
this  tolerance  been  carried  in  some  instances,  that,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century,  a  minister  in  Aberdeenshire 
actually  introduced  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  into  the 
public  service  of  the  parish  church,  and  continued  regularly 
to  read  it  for  several  years  to  the  end  of  his  life — no  one 
apparently  attempting  to  hinder  him,  or  even  censuring  the 
innovation.* 

*  Tlie  following  curious  extracts  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Kirk 
Session  of  Banchory  Devenick  have  been  kindly  furnished  me  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Paul,  minister  of  the  parish  : — 

"28^A  March  1708. — -The  said  day  a  proclamation  from  the  coiin- 
cUl  was  read,  intimating  a  fast  upon  Thm-sday  next,  the  first  of 
Aprdl.  It  was  also  intimated,  that  whereas  Friday  next  was 
the  anniversary  day  of  the  crucifixion  of  the  Sone  of  God,  the 
peoj)le  were  desired  to  observe  that  day  religiously,  by  coming  up 
to  the  Passion  sermon  in  the  forenoon,  and  to  hear  a  prepara- 
tion sermon  in  the  afternoon,  in  order  to  the  celebration  of  the 
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Tliis,  then,  is  my  answer  to  tliose  who  ask  why' I  have 
presumed  to  read  prayers,  or  to  vise  instrumental  music,  to 
change  the  postures  in  public  worship,  etc.,  without  the 
authority  of  the  Church  Courts  first  sought  and  obtained  : — 

1,  These  things  have  not  been,  regulated  by  any  law 

Holy  Commiunon  on  the  next  Lord's  Day,  the  anniversary  of 
the  Resurrection  of  Christ." 

"  19th  December  1708. — The  said  day  intimation  was  made,  that 
whereas  Saturday  next  was  the  anniversary  day  of  the  Incarna- 
tion of  the  Sone  of  God,  the  people  were  exhorted  to  come  up  at 
the  ordinary  time  to  divine  worship  on  that  day." 

"ZQth  Januca'i/  1709. — This  being  the  dismal  anniversary-day  of 
the  barbarous  murder  of  the  Royal  Martyr  King  Charles  1st,  of 
ever-blessed  memory,  preached  Mr.  Robert  Jamieson  (the 
minister's  assistant)  a  sermon  suitable  to  that  sad  occasion — 
text,  1st  Sam.  26  c.  9  v." 

"  28^/j.  MaT/  1710. — This  being  the  anniversary-day  of  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  caUed  Pentecost  or  Wliitsunday,  Mr.  Robt. 
Jamieson  preached  a  sermon  suitable  to  this  feastival — text, 
Acts  2  c.  1,  2,  3,  4  verses." 

"  5th  Nov^-  1710. — This  day  being  the  anniversary-day  of  the  mercifull 
deliverance  from  the  Gim-powder  plott  by  the  detection  thair- 
of,  j)reached  Mr.  Robt.  Jamieson  a  sermon  suitable  to  the  occa- 
sion—text, Ps.  126  V.  1,  2." 

"  27th  July  1712. — Given  out  of  the  public  money  for  the  incident 
charges  of  sixty-two  service  books  which  were  distribute  amongst 
the  parochiners  in  order  to  setting  up  the  English  Liturgy  in 
this  church — £3  :  5  :  6." 

"19th  October  1712. — The  said  day  intimation  was  made  to  the 
congregation,  that  the  next  Lord's  Day  the  excellent  Liturgy  of 
the  Church  of  England  was  to  be  used  m  the  publick  worship  of 
God  in  this  congi-egation  ;  and  accordingly  the  people  were 
seriously  exhorted  to  perform  this  method  of  worship  with  a 
true  spirit  of  devotion,  and  with  that  becoming  gravity  and  de- 
cencie  that  was  expected  from  those  who  had  been  so  exem- 
plary heretofore  in  the  publick  worship  of  God." 

"  26<A  October  1712. — The  said  day,  according  to  the  foresaid  inti- 
mation, the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  was  first  used  in 
the  publick  worship  of  God  in  this  parochial  church,  in  order  to 
the  continuance  thereof  ;  for  advancing  of  which  excellent  wor- 
ship there  were  two  hundred  books  of  Common  Prayer  given  to 
the  minister  out  of  the  charity  books  sent  from  England  to  Scot- 
land to  be  distribute  gratis,  charges  of  fraught  excepted,  which 
two  hundred  books  were  given  and  distribute  some  weeks  before 
D 
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of  whicli  I  am  aware,  or  wlucli  any  one,  wlio  censured 
that  proceeding,  has  been  able  to  quote. 

2.  It  has  been  the  practice  to  make  such  innovations 
without  any  public  authority  to  that  effect  ;  so  that  to  have 
invoked  it  on  the  present  occasion,  in  order  to  authorise 
alterations  which  are  not  unlawful,  which  are  in  them- 
selves confessed  improvements,  which  are  agreeable  to  the 
peojjle,  and  which  tend  manifestly  not  to  divide  or  scatter, 
but  to  unite  and  increase  congregations,  and  to  strengthen 
the  establishment,  would  itself  be  an  innovation  as  con- 
trary to  precedent  as  it  is  to  reason. 

If  others,  during  two  hundred  years,  and  indeed  from 
the  very  foundation  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  have  pre- 
sumed, without  the  public  or  formal  approbation  of  the 
"  Ecclesiastical  superiors,"  to  practise  novelties — many  of 
which  were  contrary  to  existing  regulations,  and  some  of 
which  were  of  doubtful,  and  worse  than  doubtful,  character 
and  tendency — we  could  not  persuade  ourselves  that  we 

amongst  fsucli  of  the  parochiners  as  were  capaljle  to  make  use  of 
them.  As  also  a  folio  Look  for  the  miuister,  and  a  quarto  for 
the  clerk. 
"  Paid  out  of  the  puhlick  money  for  charges  of  the  foresaid  200 
prayer  books,  at  a  penny  per  book,  £10  ;  for  the  folio  and 
quarto,  4/  ;  carriage  thereof  from  Aberdeen  at  several  times,  6/." 

Dr.  Paul  adds^"You  are  aware,  I  suppose,  that  Mr.  James 
Gordon,  parson  of  Banchory  Devenick  (as  he  is  usually  called),  was 
author  of  a  work  entitled  the  "  Reformed  Bishop,"  for  which  he  was 
deposed  in  1680.  On  his  exj)ression  of  rejientance  for  the  offence 
given,  he  was  reponed  a  few  weeks  after  the  sentence  was  passed. 
Mr.  Gordon  continued  to  hold  his  charge  at  Banchory  after  the  Re- 
volution ;  and  luider  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  1695, 
remained  minister  there  till  his  death,  which  took  place  about  the 
year  1714.  Mr.  Gordon's  name  does  not  appear  in  thesedenmts  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Aberdeen  from  that  period,  nor  is  there  any  notice 
wliatever  talcen  of  him  in  the  minutes  of  the  Pi-esbytery,  excepting 
on  one  occasion  that  he  was  summoned  Ijefore  them  and  rebuked  for 
allowing  his  son  to  officiate  for  him  at  Banchory  after  his  deposition. 

"  I  see  no  reference  whatever  in  the  Presbj-tery  records  to  the 
service  books  referred  to  in  the  minutes  of  our  Kirk  Session,  liere- 
with  sent." 
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should  be  censured  if  we  ventured  upon  some  reforms 
wliich  no  existing  law  had  forbidden,  and  the  necessity  and 
advantage  of  which  are  generally  admitted. 

3.  To  ask  permission  in  such  cases,  which  was  cer- 
tainly unusual,  and  appeared  unnecessary,  was  also  the 
surest  way  to  defeat  the  end  ui  view ;  for  experience  has 
shown  that  the  permission  would  not  be  granted  ;  while 
to  proceed  without  obtauiing  it,  if  once  asked,  woidd  be 
disrespectful  and  indecorous. 

4.  Besides,  we  felt  that  we  were  not  warranted  to 
thrust  the  Church  Courts  into  what  might  prove  to  be  an 
embarrassing  position,  compelling  them  to  give  a  decision 
which  might  appear  either  to  violate  old  traditions,  or  to 
obstruct  the  present  interests  of  the  Church  ;  either  to 
offend  a  great  and  increasing  number  of  enlightened  people 
by  refusing  the  permission  sought,  or  to  give  umbrage  to  a 
perhaps  greater  number  of  narrow-minded,  but  well-mean- 
ing people,  by  granting  it. 


CHAPTER  V. 

DANGERS   OF   THE  CHURCH. 

'Ek  Aibs  ijST]  TrdvTO.  irecpaafxiva  iravroOL  Keirai. — AraT. 

Ye  can  dLscem  the  face  of  the  sky,  can  ye  not  discern  the  signs  of 
the  times  ? — Matt.  xvi.  3. 

A  pnident  man  foreseeth  the  evil,  and  hideth  himself ;    hut  the 
simple  pass  on,  and  are  punished. — Prov.  xxii.  3. 

That  the  Church  of  Scotland  needs  some  important 
changes  may  seem  to  be  demonstrated  by  the  undeniable 
fact  that  it  has  lost  ground,  and  is  continually  losing 
ground,  if  not  absolutely,  yet  relatively  to  other  sects,  and 
to  the  numbers  of  the  people. 

This  unquestionable  declension,  which  did  not  com- 
mence with  the  last  Secession  in  1843,  but  had  been  in 
progress  long  before,  indicates  that  the  National  Church 
no  longer  satisfies  the  religious  tastes  and  other  demands 
of  the  population,  and  is  gradually  losing  the  character  of 
a  "  National  Church." 

Those  who  consider  how  rapid  has  been  that  progress 
of  comjjarative  decay,  and  how  active  are  still  the  causes 
which  have  produced  it,  may  well  feel  anxiety  for  the 
Church  ;  even  for  its  existence  as  an  establishment.  We 
cannot  disgiiise  from  ourselves  the  painful  fact,  that  the 
Kirk  even  at  this  moment  maintains  its  jiosition,  as  the 
Church  of  the  law,  by  the  sufferance  of  the  English  Church  ; 
which,  with  the  eager  co-operation  of  the  Dissenters,  could 
at  once  disestablish  it.  The  Church  of  England  indeed  is 
restrained  (as  we  generally  suppose)  from  any  such  attempt 
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by  certain  considerations  of  honour,  and  chiefly  by  an 
apprehension  that  the  fall  of  the  smaller  Church  Estab- 
lishment might  pave  the  way  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
greater.  The  latter  security  is  much  the  better  of  the  two  ; 
for  societies,  like  individuals,  are  most  steadily  swayed  by 
those  influences  which  aff'ect  their  own  interests,  or  what 
they  consider  such. 

As  to  the  point  of  honour,  we  should  not  rely  too  much 
upon  that  ;  becai;se  it  does  not  appear  that  either  the 
Church  of  England,  or  the  Imperial  Parliament,  is  bound 
to  uphold  our  Church,  except  on  the  express  condition  on 
which  it  was  established  at  the  Revolution,  namely,  that 
"  that  Church  Government  was  most  agreeable  to  the  incli- 
nations of  the  people." — {Act  abolishing  Prelacie,  1689.*) 
And,  accordingly,  the  Acts  establishing  our  Church  at  the 
Revolution  have  since  been  repealed  and  altered  in  many 
particulars  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  ;  it  having  been 
ascertained  that  "  the  inclinations  of  the  generality  of 
the  people  of  Scotland  "  had  so  changed  as  to  warrant  such 
repeal  or  alteration. 

Some  persons,  I  am  aware,  have  argued  that  the  Im- 
perial Parliament  is,  in  morality  and  justice  at  least,  pre- 
cluded from  changing  in  any  way  those  solemn  national 
compacts  by  which  the  Church  was  established  at  the 
Revolution.  But  a  doctrine  need  not  be  seriously  refuted 
which  would  oblige  the  Government  to  prohibit  all  dissent, 
and  to  persecute  all  Dissenters  ;  and  which  would  render 
unjust  and  sacrilegious  all  such  reforms  as  have  taken 
place  within  the  last  forty  years,  respecting  the  elective 
Franchise,  the  Burghs,  the  Universities,  and  the  Parish 
Schools.  Toleration  of  any  Church  but  the  Kirk  was,  in 
particular,  anxiously  guarded  against  at  the  Revolution  ; 
and  the  Kirkmen  of  1712  were  consistent,  if  not  wise,  in 
denouncing  the  toleration  then  enacted,  as  not  only  a  ruin- 
ous encroachment  upon  their  privileges,  but  as  a  flagrant 

*  Acts  of  Parliament  of  Scotland,  ix.  104. 
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violation  of  the  Articles  of  Union,  It  cannot  therefore  be 
seriously  doubted,  that  the  Imperial  Parliament — urged  on 
as  it  would  be  by  the  Dissenters  in  both  parts  of  the  King- 
dom, and  not  obstructed  by  the  Chu.rch  of  England,  which 
exercises  an  enormous  influence  in  both  Houses,  especially 
in  the  House  of  Lords — would  not  feel  restrained  from  dis- 
establishing the  Kirk,  if  it  should  become  manifest  to  them 
that  "  the  inclinations  of  the  generality  of  the  people  "  so 
required  ;  as  these  "  inclinations "  extorted  from  a  reluc- 
tant government  its  establishment  in  1690. 

As  to  the  second  supposed  security — namely,  the  ap- 
prehensions of  the  Church  of  England,  that  the  overthrow 
of  the  Kirk  might  pave  the  way  for  its  own  disestablish- 
ment— we  can  hardly  doubt  that  among  the  calmer  spirits, 
and  those  who  attach  more  importance  to  the  civil  establish- 
ment of  the  Church  than  to  its  form  of  government,  etc. — 
in  short,  among  those  who  regard  the  Church  rather  from 
a  social  and  political,  than  an  Ecclesiastical  point  of  view 
— this  consideration  wiU  have  great  weight.  But  we  can- 
not disguise  from  ourselves  that  this  class  among  the 
English  clergy  has  greatly  diminished  during  the  last  half 
centmy.  Controversy  has  tended  j)owerfiilly  to  evoke  the 
Church  spirit.  Episcopacy  is  now  very  generally  regarded 
by  the  Anglican  clergy  as  of  divine  authority  ;  so  that  no 
society  is  indeed  a  Christian  Church  which  repudiates  or 
wants  the  three  orders  of  the  Priesthood,  or  at  least  the 
Ejiiscopal  order.  They  also  resent  the  himiiliating  position, 
as  they  conceive  it,  which  their  Church  holds  in  relation 
to  the  Law  and  the  civil  Government  of  the  country :  and 
"  they  champ  upon  the  bit " — to  use  an  expression  of  their 
own  Hooker — which  Parliament  has  put  into  their  mouth  ; 
so  that  they  can  neither  add,  omit,  nor  change  a  single 
sentence  in  a  single  prayer,  or  omit  one  anathema,  however 
intolerant  or  uncharitable,  in  a  creed,  without  the  sanction 
of  the  Sovereign,  with  the  consent  and  authority  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament. 

These  restraints  are  so  keenly  felt  by  a  large  and  in- 
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fiaential  portion  of  tlie  Euglish  clergy,  tliat  they  make  no 
secret  of  tlieir  opinion,  that  the  advatitages  of  the  civil 
establishment  are  dearly  purchased  by  their  continuance. 
No  doubt  that  fraction  of  the  clergy  who  are  so  fortunate 
as  to  possess  the  loaves  and  fishes,  will  always,  as  a  body, 
decline  to  carry  these  aspirations  further  than  protests  and 
declamation  :  but  the  great  majority  have  no  such  tempta- 
tions, for  they  are  extremely  j^oor,  and,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  much  dissatisfied  with  things  as  they  are  ; 
and  all  men  are  tempted  to  esteem  institutions  according 
as  they  aflect  their  own  present  temporal  interests,  and 
large  bodies  of  men  always  do  so. 

It  therefore  appears  vain  to  expect  from  the  great  body, 
either  of  the  clergy  or  of  the  more  zealous  members  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  zealous  or  eft'ectual  resistance  to  any 
attempts  that  may  be  made  to  suppress  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  A  large  number  of  them  would  rather  exult 
over  the  pnttmg  down  of  "  that  form  of  schism  which  has 
contrived  to  get  itself  established  north  of  the  Tweed  " — 
as  a  decisive  victory  over  an  old,  obstinate,  formidable, 
and  once  victorious  rival. 

Besides  :  might  not  the  legal  abrogation  of  the  Kirk 
naturally  introduce  the  establishment  of  the  Church  in 
Scotland  ?  There  is  no  denying  that  of  late  years  the 
Church  of  England  has  largely  gained  in  popular  sympathy 
and  support.  Besides  the  conservatives,  whose  attachment 
to  the  institution  is  characteristic  and  hereditary,  a  large 
portion  of  the  liberal  party  of  all  religious  persuasions  have 
had  their  former  prejudices  softened,  if  not  an  attachment 
to  it  created,  by  the  factiousness  and  intolerance  of  dissent 
npon  one  hand,  and,  upon  the  other,  by  the  larger  and 
more  humane  spirit  which  has  begun  of  late  years  to 
characterise  at  least  a  number  of  the  leading  spirits  in  the 
Church.  Such  men  persuade  themselves  that  soon,  if  not 
already,  the  Anglican  Church  will  afford  the  only  refuge 
for  those,  whether  laity  or  clergy,  who  are  not  prepared  to 
give  themselves  up  to  absolute  mental  servitude,  but  are 
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resolved  to  vindicate  for  themselves  some  freedom  of  in- 
qiiiry  and  speech  on  theological  doctrines  ;  and  who  con- 
sider that  a  national  Church  should  be  comprehensive  and 
liberal  in  its  constitution  ;  that  it  should  brand  nothing  as 
heresy  except  a  denial  of  some  one  of  those  very  few  points 
which  constitute  the  foundation  and  essence  of  the  Christian 
Religion,  as  tauglit  in  the  New  Testament.  The  late  de- 
cisions of  the  Court  of  Arches  have  served  greatly  to  extend 
and  deepen  such  feelings — however  the  straiter  churchmen 
may  be  scandalised  by  them  ;  and  since  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  has  not  only  confirmed, 
but  even  much  extended  those  liberal  interpretations  of 
the  law,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Church  of  England 
will  gain  an  accession  of  strength  in  popular  feeling,  which 
will  set  it  on  a  firmer  ground  than  it  has  ever  occupied. 
In  such  circumstances,  no  doubt,  all  those  who  feel  that 
their  orthodoxy  reqiiires,  besides  Scripture  and  reason,  also 
the  arguments  of  deposition  and  forfeiture,  the  ruin  of 
families,  the  brand  of  "  heresy,"  and  other  pains  and 
penalties,  will  violently  denounce  such  latitudinarianism,  as 
polluting  the  Church  and  desecrating  religion  ;  but  it  is 
not  likely  that  they  will  weaken  it  by  seceding.  Rather  they 
may  be  expected  to  be  satisfied  with  the  privilege,  still 
secured  to  them,  of  denouncing  corruptions  and  the  toler- 
ation of  them,  and  of  charitably  groaning  over  the  infidel 
shepherds  and  their  misled  flocks.  There  cannot,  however, 
be  a  doubt  that  any  interpretation  of  the  law  which  ex- 
pands the  institution  from  the  condition  of  a  Sect  to  that 
of  a  Church,  Tv'ill  in  the  same  degree  contribute  to  render 
it  national — in  fact  as  it  is  in  style — and  to  draw  wdthin 
its  pale  multitudes  who  are  now  hovering  upon  the  borders 
of  sects  with  which  their  spiritual  ties  are  fairly  broken, 
but  from  which  they  have  not  finally  separated  themselves, 
only  because  not  well  resolved  whither  they  should  betake 
themselves. 

Many  suppose  that  the    interests   of   the  Established 
Churches  in  Great  Britain  are   so    bound    up    together, 
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that  whatever  strengthens  or  weakens  one,  tends  also  to 
strengthen  or  weaken  the  other.  It  would  rather  appear  that 
the  opposite  of  this  is  nearer  the  truth.  These  two  chiu-ches, 
as  now  existing,  are  rather  antagonists  than  allies,  as  indeed 
they  have  been  at  all  times  when  care  for  the  temporalities 
was  not  the  only  form  of  clerical  zeal.  This  at  least  is 
certain  and  obvious,  that  every  accession  of  strength  and 
influence  gained  by  the  southern  Establishment  brmgs  the 
northern,  while  it  continues  in  its  present  state,  into  greater 
peril ;  for,  united  and  commingled  as  the  populations  of 
England  and  Scotland  now  are,  the  Scotch  Presbyterians, 
at  least  of  the  higher  and  middle  classes,  stand  nearly  in 
the  same  relation  to  the  Episcopal  Church  of  England  as 
the  English  Dissenters  do  ;  and  the  same  influences  which 
withdraw  Methodists,  Quakers,  Independents,  and  others, 
from  their  respective  Comiections,  tend  to  draw  Scotch 
Presbyterians  out  of  the  Kirk  into  the  Church  of  England. 
Now,  also,  when  by  a  more  liberal  interpretation  of  the  law, 
and  other  causes  operating  in  the  same  direction,  those 
influences  are  rendered  more  powerful,  undoubtedly  the 
result  will  be  more  and  more  unfavourable  to  Scotch 
Presbyterianism,  and  particularly  to  that  of  the  Established 
Church  ;  unless  it  shall  in  good  time  look  its  position 
boldly  in  the  face,  acknowledge  honestly  the  real  sources 
of  its  weakness,  and  set  itself  to  remove  these  with  a  courage 
and  zeal  proportioned  to  the  gravity  of  the  danger. 

These  dangers  do  not  appear  to  me  to  have  much  or 
almost  anything  to  do,  directly  at  least,  with  Episcopacy 
or  Presbytery  as  forms  of  Church  government.  But  they 
arise  from  other  causes,  and  chiefly  the  three  following  : — 

First  and  chiefly,  The  form  and  manner  of  public 
worship. 

Secondly,  The  extent,  minuteness,  and  strictness  of  the 
Creed,  and  of  the  subscription  required  of  office-bearers. 

Thirdly,  Some  peculiarities  in  the  discipline  or  govern- 
ment of  the  Church. 

These  causes  have  long  been  in  operation,  and  they  act 
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witli  increasing  force  from  year  to  year.  So  that,  if  things 
are  permitted  to  go  on  mncli  longer  in  the  same  course, 
the  Kirk  cannot  but  find  itself  so  reduced  as  to  lose  all 
claim  to  be  considered  as  in  fact  the  National  Church  ; 
and  the  loss  of  its  establishment  cannot  in  that  case  be  a 
very  distant  event.  I  am  well  aware  how  obstinately  men 
shut  theii-  eyes  to  such  melancholy  prospects,  and  what 
ridiculous  nostrums  they  often  rely  on  for  redressing  those 
evils  which  they  cannot  but  admit.  A  venerable  father  of 
the  Church,  to  whom  I  expressed  my  apprehensions  many 
years  ago,  replied  that  he  did  not  regard  the  danger  of  the 
Church  so  great  as  I  considered  it,  and  at  all  events,  "  it 
would  last  his  day."  And  upon  another  occasion,  after  the 
Secession  in  1843,  the  same  individual,  when  the  crisis 
had  proved  iucomparablj^  more  serious  than  he  would  admit 
to  be  probable  or  possible  before  it  happened,  thought  that 
the  Church  could  still  be  saved  "  by  a  strict  adherence  to 
the  forms  of  procedure  !"  There  are  people  now,  in  like 
manner,  who  uisist  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  in  a 
better  state  in  1863  than  it  was  in  1842.  Certainly  it  is 
more  at  peace  and  more  united — which  are  great  blessings 
— but  if  we  measure  its  strength  by  the  power  and  posi- 
tion of  its  adversaries,  such  talk  can  only  illustrate  the 
saying  of  Holy  Writ,  that  men  may  "  have  eyes  and  see 
not." 

Such  remedies  as  some  men  talk  of  are  mere  delusions  ; 
and  that  importance  should  be  attached  to  them  is  a  melan- 
choly proof  how  imperfectly  the  real  danger  is  understood 
or  felt.     A  far  deeper  revolution  is  wanted. 

On  the  eve  of  the  Reformation,  when  matters  began  to 
look  serious  even  in  the  eyes  of  ecclesiastics,  many  of  the 
clergy  were  seen  at  last  to  bestir  themselves  a  little,  and  to 
busy  themselves  with  certain  small  rei^airs  for  upholding 
the  edifice  which  time  had  undermined,  and  which  the 
storm  was  ready  to  overthrow.  But  the  remedy,  besides 
being  ridiculously  inadequate  to  the  occasion,  was  also  too 
late.     "  Because  wisdom  called  and  they  refused,  because 
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she  stretched  out  her  hand  and  none  of  them  regarded, 
therefore  she  laughed  at  their  calamity,  and  mocked  when 
their  fear  came." 

Even  yet,  if  we  were  wise  and  courageous,  we  might 
be  safe,  and  even  prosperous.  I  feel  persuaded  that,  with- 
out running  any  risks,  or  needing  to  go  to  Parliament,  by 
virtue  of  the  powers  which  we  ourselves  constitutionally 
possess,  we  have  the  means  of  reforming  everything  in  the 
Church  that  obstructs  its  prosperity.  Unlike  the  clergy  of 
the  English  Establishment,  we  have  virtually  all  our  aftairs 
in  our  own  hands,  and,  if  we  use  our  powers  temperately  and 
wisely,  we  shall  meet  only  with  applause  and  encouragement 
from  all  those,  at  least,  whose  approbation  is  valuable  in 
itself,  or  of  consequence  to  us. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

SECESSIONS   TO    THE   EPISCOPAL   CHURCH,   AND    THE 

CAUSES. 

^IrjSels  T\avdffO(j}'  'iav  jxr)  ris  {j  ivrhs  rod  QvaiaaTTipiov,  vcrepe'tTai 
rod  ApTOVTovQeov.  '^lyap  ivbs  /cat  SeiT^pou  Trpocrei'X?;  Totraiyr?;!' 
Icrx^"  ^X^h  '"'ocru  fxaXKov  rj  re  tov  iirLaKbtrov  /cat  Trdcfrjs  rrjs  e/c- 
KXijaiai  ;  .  .  .  (nrovddaw/jL€i>  odv,  fxr)  avTiTaaaeadai  Tip  iwiaKdirCj), 
tea  Sifxev  Gey  vnoTaaaSfj-epoL  .  .  .  Iop  odv  iiriaKoirov  SfiXov  6ti 
(hs  avTov  TOV  "KvpLov  Set  irpoapiKiiTeLv. — Ignat.  E^ns.  ad  E-phes. 

Quisquis  ab  Ecclesia  segregatur  adiilterae  jiingitur,  a  promissis 
Ecclesise  separatur.  Nee  perveniet  ad  Christi  prsemia,  qui 
relinquit  Ecclesiani  Christi.  Alientis  est,  profaiius  est,  hostis  est. 
Habere  jam  nou  Deum  patrem,  qui  Ecclesiam  nou  liabet  matrem 
.  .  .  Qui  pacem  Christi  et  concordiam  rumi^it,  adversus  Christum 
facit.  Qui  alibi  pragter  Ecclesiam  colligit,  Chiisti  Ecclesiam 
spargit. — Cyprian,  Be  Unit.  Eccles. 

0  worship  the  Lord  iu  the  beauty  of  holiness. — Ps.  xcvi. 

That  some  considerable  alterations  are  indispensably  needed 
in  our  modes  of  conducting  public  worship  is  so  evident  to 
every  one  who  is  capable  of  observation,  that  any  attempt 
to  render  it  more  certain  or  clear  may  well  be  dispensed 
with.  Even  those  who  think  that  in  many,  or  even  in  the 
generality  of  cases,  the  prayers  and  other  services  are  what 
they  should  be,  cannot  deny  that  in  many  cases  they  are 
in  almost  every  respect  what  they  should  not  be.  This 
admission  settles  the  whole  question  :  because  it  is  the 
business  of  the  Church  to  provide  that  everywhere,  in  even 
the  remotest  parishes,  and  among  the  humblest  and  most 
illiterate  of  the  population,  the  public  worship  shall  be 
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distinguished  by  good  taste,  decency,  propriety,  and  solem- 
nity, as  well  as  by  purity  in  doctrine  and  fervour  of  devotion  ; 
that  it  shall  be  comprehensive,  and  as  far  as  possible 
complete  in  its  several  parts,  omitting  nothing  that  is 
essential  to  the  idea  of  public  Christian  worship  on  one 
hand,  while  on  the  other  it  avoids  redundancy  and  tedious- 
ness,  doctrinal  exaggeration,  fanatical  vehemence,  and 
enthusiastic  raptures,  and  everything  else  that  is  inconsist- 
ent with  sober  piety  and  godly  wisdom.  No  Church  is 
rightly  constituted  or  well  conducted  in  which  the  most 
educated  and  refined  of  its  members  may  not  worship  in 
any  of  its  congregations  without  meeting  what  shall  disgust 
or  oftend  him.  It  is  one  of  the  very  functions  of  the 
Church  to  educate  the  people  in  solenmity  of  feeling,  in 
reverence  and  decorum,  as  well  as  in  the  knowledge  of 
Christian  doctrine  ;  and  if  this  cannot  be  secured — as 
manifestly  it  cannot — by  each  minister  being  left  to  pro- 
duce extempore,  if  he  pleases,  the  wliole  service  each 
Sunday,  some  reform  is  called  for,  by  which  the  legitimate 
ends  of  public  worship  may  be  secured,  and  the  grosser 
improprieties  and  defects  at  least  may  be  corrected. 

It  may  be  objected  that  to  secure  these  ends  we  must 
not  only  advocate  the  composition  of  a  public  liturgy,  but 
its  rigid  and  universal  enforcement ;  and,  even  more  than 
this,  the  preparation  by  some  public  authority  of  the  sermons 
which  the  clergy  shall  be  compelled  to  read  to  their  flocks 
on  Sundays  ;  since  good  taste  and  j)ious  feeling  may  be 
offended  by  the  preaching  no  less  than  by  the  prayers. 
Even  this  latter  notion  has  not  wanted  advocates.  It  has 
appeared  to  some  very  wise  men  a  prodigious  waste  of 
labour,  that  many  thousands  of  clergymen  should  expend 
every  week  a  large  portion  of  that  time  which  is  so  much 
needed  for  pastoral  and  other  duties,  in  composing  sermons 
each  for  himself,  when  some  few  men,  eminently  qualified, 
might  be  selected  to  prodiice  discourses  for  the  whole  body, 
which  would  be  incomparably  superior,  and  which  would 
tend  far  more  to  the  edification,  and  even  the  satisfaction 
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of  tlie  liearers.  But  this  idea,  however  plausible  it  may 
appear,  is  not  likely  to  fuid  favour  among  any  considerable 
portion  of  either  clei-gy  or  laity  in  Presbyterian  Churches. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  in  the  mind  of  any  judicious 
person  accustomed  to  attend  divine  worship  in  Presbyterian 
churches,  that  the  sermons  are,  as  a  general  rule,  very  much 
superior  to  the  prayers.  This  fact  is,  I  apprehend,  indis- 
putable, and  it  is  very  easily  accounted  for.  There  exists 
accordingly,  at  least  among  the  more  educated  hearers  in 
our  churches,  a  general  and  deep  dissatisfaction  with  the 
worship). 

This  is  indicated  by  many  cu'cumstances. — 
During  the  last  five  or  six  years  innumerable  Articles, 
Reviews,  Letters,  etc.,  have  appeared  in  the  Scotch  news- 
papers. Excepting  those  few  which  are  notoriously  under 
clerical  and  sectarian  influence,  it  is  surprising  how  uniform 
the  Scottish  journals  have  been  in  the  opinions  they  have 
advanced  on  this  subject.  The  common  complaint  of  almost 
all  that  expressed  the  popular  lay  mind,  and  of  all  without 
exception  that  expressed  the  mind  of  the  educated  and 
thinking  lay  mind,  is,  the  iwayers — their  tedious  length — 
their  incoherence  —  their  perpetual  repetitions  —  their 
didactic  and  sermonising  character — their  consisting  of 
little  but  a  string  of  unconnected  quotations  from.  ScrijDture 
— their  want  of  solemnity,  beauty,  devotion,  or  some  other 
quality  or  qualities  which  should  especially  distinguish 
prayer.  Any  one  who  has  paid  attention  to  these  mani- 
festations, which  have  been  surprisingly  numerous  of  late 
years — especially  during  the  controversy  respecting  innova- 
tions in  1858  and  1859,  and  since  that  time — must  have 
been  struck  with  the  uniformity  of  their  tenor.  This 
seems  to  admit  of  but  one  explanation,  viz.,  that  something 
is  much  amiss  in  the  matter  complained  of ;  and  that  if 
not  wrong  absolutely,  or  in  itself,  it  is  so  at  least  in  relation 
to  the  feelings  and  tastes  of  the  present  generation  ;  and 
especially,  unless  I  mistake,  of  the  rising  generation.  This 
circumstance  is  highly  significant  ;  for  it  is  in  the  minds 
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not  of  tlie  old  but  of  the  young,  that  we  may  read  the  sure 
prophecy  of  approaching  revolutions. 

Of  late  years  a  great  number  of  persons  have  forsaken 
the  Church  of  Scotland  and  Presbytery,  to  join  the  Scotch 
Episcopal  Church.  This  deserves  serious  consideration  ; 
the  more  so  as,  besides  the  present  loss,  it  may  indicate  a 
tendency  which,  if  left  unchecked,  shall  work  the  most 
disastrous  consequences  to  the  Church  of  Scotland.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  fashion  has  much  to  do  in  tliis ;  some 
think  it  the  chief  influence.  Not  to  mention  tliat  among  the 
wealthier  classes  a  large  and  increasing  number  of  the  youth 
of  both  sexes  are  now  educated  in  England,  where  they 
become  accustomed  to  the  Episcopal  worship,  and  are  often 
zealously  indoctrinated  with  High  Church  teaching — num- 
bers who  have  been  subjected  to  no  such  influences  are  as 
ambitious  to  belong  to  the  fashionable  Chxirch  as  they  are 
to  obtain  admission  to  fashionable  society,  and  for  the  same 
reason.  People  who  are  resolved  to  be  genteel,  naturally 
aspire  to  be  genteel  in  all  things,  and  at  all  times — in 
religion  as  well  as  in  dress,  manners,  and  society  ;  and  on 
Sundays  no  less  than  at  other  times.  Accordingly,  great 
numbers  of  people  who  have  been  trained  up  with  no  pre- 
•  possessions  favoiu'able  to  Episcopacy,  but  the  contrary,  are 
foimd,  on  their  "  getting  iip  in  the  world,"  as  the  j^hrase  is, 
to  join  the  Episcopal  Church — moved  by  nothing,  so  far 
as  can  be  ascertained,  but  the  ambition  to  go  to  heaven  in 
fashionable  company.  As  in  the  seventeenth  century 
thousands  of  the  Scottish  people  who  had  no  mind  to 
Presbytery  were  driven  into  the  Kirk  by  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical persecution,  so  now  many  are  induced  to  leave  it 
for  reasons  equally  worldly.  It  is  not  uncharitable  to  say 
so  ;  because  the  fact  is  evident,  and  in  many  cases  is  hardly 
attempted  to  be  concealed. 

But  we  cannot  believe  that  such  reasons  will  explain 
the  generality  of  those  Secessions.  Though  the  motives 
here  alleged  may  have  insensibly  mingled  with  them,  others, 
and  these  of  a  more  respectable  kind,  have  also  been  at 
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work.  The  Seceders  tliemselves  commonly  allege  otlier 
motives  ;  and  as  there  is  no  reason  to  imagine  that  they 
deceive  themselves  more  than  other  men  do  in  like  cases, 
it  is  worth  while  for  us  to  mark  and  ponder  their  own  ac- 
count of  the  causes  which  moved  them  to  withdraw  from 
the  Church  in  which  they  were  baptized.  I  have  never 
known  any  one  of  these  persons  who  pretended  that  he 
was  led  to  frequent  the  Episcopal  Chajiel  because  he  found 
the  f  reaching  there  better  than  in  the  Kirk  ;  and  I  think 
we  may  affirm,  without  fear  of  contradiction  from  persons 
having  considerable  acquaintance  with  both,  that  the  aver- 
age ■preaching  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Churches  generally,  is  not  inferior  to  that  which 
we  hear  in  Ej^iscopal  Chui'ches  either  in  Scotland  or  in 
England. 

What  is  more  remarkable  is,  that  very  few  of  those 
Scotch  Christians  who  have  revolted  to  the  Episcopal  Church 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  have  any  preference  for  Epis- 
copacy as  a  form  of  Church  government,  or  any  belief 
whatever  that  a  Bishop  has,  in  Scripture  or  reason,  a  higher 
right  or  better  qualification  to  rule  the  churches  than  a 
Presbytery  or  a  Synod.  They  commonly  quite  distrust  the 
doctrines  of  the  Divine  Eight  of  Ejaiscopacy,  Apostolic  Suc- 
cession, and  the  Efficacy  of  the  Sacraments,  dependent  ujion 
these  claims.  If  infants  be  regenerated  in  Baptism,  they 
do  not  doubt  that  this  may  take  place  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  "  minister  "  no  less  than  of  the  "priest  ;" 
and  if  it  be  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  which  comnnini- 
cants  receive  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  they  have  not  yet  been 
sufficiently  instructed  to  see  why  the  miracle  may  not  be 
performed  by  the  man  who  utters  the  words  of  consecration 
in  a  black  gown,  as  eftectually  as  by  him  who  utters  them 
in  a  white  surplice.  In  short,  a  large  proportion  of  these 
Christians  are  only  half  illuminated  in  their  new  creed, 
and  not  half  converted  to  its  peculiarities.  Their  children, 
however,  who  enjoy  the  advantages  of  early  teaching  and 
training,  will  no  doubt  embrace  the  whole — as  those  com- 
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monly  do  who  are  taught  to  believe  before  they  can  be  ex- 
pected to  inquire  and  reason,  or  indeed  are  capable  of  form- 
ing a  judgment  upon  such  subjects  for  themselves. 

What  is  more,  not  a  few  of  those  who  of  late  years  have 
withdrawn  from  the  Presbyterian  worship,  have  done  so 
with  regret,  and  are,  I  believe,  even  now,  in  many  instances, 
not  well  resolved  in  their  own  consciences  as  to  the  Tight- 
ness of  the  step  they  have  taken  in  dissenting  from  the 
national  worship. 

Thoughtful  men,  among  the  aristocracy  and  great 
landed  proprietors  especially,  cannot  but  feel  that  it  is  a 
most  undesirable  state  of  tilings  that  they,  who  are  separated 
from  other  classes  of  their  countrymen  in  so  many  other 
respects,  should  also  voluntarily  separate  themselves  from 
them  in  religious  worship  and  church  fellowship,  which 
ought  to  be  the  bonds  of  society,  and  should  kiiit  the  dif- 
ferent orders  and  ranks  of  citizens  together,  helping  them  to 
forget  and  rise  above  worldly  and  temporal  distinctions,  in 
the  consciousness  of  a  deeper  interest  which  unites  them  all. 
We  might  conclude  that  it  is  unfortunate  and  even  dan- 
gerous for  the  aristocracy  of  a  country  to  profess  one  reli- 
gion and  the  body  of  the  jieople  another,  even  had  we  not 
at  our  own  doors  a  terrible  j^roof  of  it  in  the  turbulence, 
bloodshed,  and  miserable  disorganisation  which  are  the 
chronic  distempers  of  society  in  a  neighbouring  island.  God 
grant  that  the  Scotch  aristocracy  may  not  find  out  the 
grievous  mistake  which  so  many  of  them  have  committed, 
when  it  is  too  late. 

It  may  indeed  be  said  that  Presbyterians  and  Episcopa- 
lians are  not  of  two  religions,  but  of  one  and  the  same  re- 
ligion, though  differing  in  respect  to  forms  of  worship, 
Chiirch  government,  and  some  few  not  essential  doctrines. 
This,  no  doubt,  is  the  opinion  of  a  large  number  of  the 
laity,  at  least  in  the  Episcopal  communion  ;  and  it  is,  we 
presume,  the  general  sentiment  among  Presbyterians,  both 
clergy  and  laity.  But  it  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Scotch 
E;piscopal  Church.  Her  clergj^  do  not  seem  to  regard  her 
E 
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as  a  Protestant  Church,  and  are  disinclined  so  to  speak  of 
her  ;  they  claim  for  her  the  designation  of  Catholic ;  and 
it  is  this  presumed  character  of  Catholic  which,  in  their 
opinion,  makes  her  a  Church,  and  "  the  Church  in  Scot- 
land;" which  title  they  deny  to  "the  Presbyterian  Kirk," 
established  by  law  though  she  be,  and  national,  as  far  as 
the  state  without  persecution  can  constitute  her  si;ch. 
They  speak  of  her  as  a  "  Communion,"  or  "  community," 
a  "  sect,"  a  "  form  of  schism  ;"  with  them  she  is  "  Samaria, 
stript  naked  and  cast  out  to  the  chill  mountain  air."  Ac- 
cording to  them  she  has  no  right  to  be  the  National  Church 
or  to  exist,  because,  as  they  teach,  she  has  no  divine  com- 
mission :  her  ministers  are  not  God's  clergy  ;  they  want 
the  Episcopate,  Episcopal  ordination,  and  Apostolic  Succes- 
sion, without  which  no  "  teacher "  can  legitimately  or 
eflfectually  administer  the  sacraments,  or  "  be  certain  that 
he  has  Christ's  body  and  blood  to  give  to  the  people." 
And  their  watchword  is  this — that  they  are  "  the  Church 
in  Scotland ;"  therefore  the  only  Church,  the  other  "bodies" 
being  sects — different  forms  of  "  Schism." 

Many  private  members  of  this  communion,  and  some 
of  the  clergy,  may  repudiate  such  claims  on  the  part  of 
"  the  Church  in  Scotland  ;"  but  that  they  represent  the 
views  of  those  who  speak  for  the  body,  is  notorious  and 
will  not  be  disputed.  No  doubt  the  Episcopal  and 
Presbyterian  Churches  agree  in  many  doctrines,  perhaps  in 
almost  all  that  are  really  of  great  moment ;  but  in  regard 
to  the  organisation  and  constitution  of  the  Church,  and  its 
powers,  offices,  and  sacraments,  they  differ  irreconcilably  ; 
and  what  is  of  greatest  importance  in  this  connection  is, 
that  the  one  Church  claims  to  be  what  it  asserts  the  other 
is  not,  the  Catholic  Church,  or  a  branch  of  it,  in  Scotland, 
and  exclusively  to  have  divine  warrant  and  power  legiti- 
mately and  effectually  to  administer  the  Sacraments. 

These,  no  doubt,  are  very  old  opinions  ;  these  claims 
can  plead  the  authority  of  some  of  the  most  ancient  doctors 
of  the  Church.      "  Let  no  man  deceive  himself,"  says  one 
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of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  whose  words  are  quoted  as  the 
motto  to  this  chaj^ter,  "  if  any  one  be  outside  the  altar,  he 
is  deprived  of  God's  bread.  And  if  the  prayers  of  one  or 
two  have  so  much  power  with  God,  how  much  more  those 
of  the  Bishop  and  the  whole  Church.  He,  therefore,  that 
does  not  assemble  himself  with  them  is  already  lifted  up 
with  pride  and  is  a  schismatic,  for  it  is  written  God  rc^isteth 
the  proud.  Let  us  therefore  study  not  to  resist  the  Bishop, 
lest  we  resist  God.  For  whomsoever  the  master  of  the 
house  sends  to  rule  his  house,  we  should  receive  as  we 
should  the  Master  himself  who  sent  him.  Clearly,  therefore, 
we  ought  to  regard  the  bishop  as  [we  do]  the  Lord  himself." 
And  again:  "Study,  my  brethren,  to  be  subject  to  the 
Bishop,  and  the  Presbyters,  and  the  Deacons  ;  for  he  that 
is  subject  to  them  obeys  Christ,  who  appointed  them  ;  but 
he  that  disobeys  these,  disobeys  Christ  Jesus."  If  these 
doctrines  appeared  to  us  as  trvie  as  they  are  Catholic,  the 
controversy  would  on  our  part  be  at  an  end. 

In  the  Church  of  England  there  is  a  great  party,  as  well 
of  clergy  as  of  laity,  who  reject  such  jjretensions  for  them- 
selves, and  loudly  assert  the  Protestant  character  of  tlie 
Church  of  England.  Whatever  reason  may  support  such 
views,  this  is  certain,  that  the  case  is  different  with  their 
brethren  in  Scotland.  They  belong,  as  a  body,  to  tlie 
High  Church  party.  High  Church  principles,  which  had 
long  been  dormant  in  England,  underwent  there  some 
years  ago  a  great  revival ;  but  it  was  otherwise  in  Scotland, 
for  here  those  principles  had  been  always  alive,  vigorous, 
predominant.  For  a  Scottish  Presbyterian  to  join  himseK 
to  this  Church  seems,  therefore,  nothing  less  than  to  change 
his  religion.  From  being  a  Protestant,  a  Presbyterian, 
and  a  schismatic,  he  becomes,  according  to  the  views  of  the 
Church  he  enters,  a  Catholic — not  a  Roman  Catholic — for 
the  Romanists  also  are  schismatical  in  the  judgment  of  that 
great  Catholic  "  Church  in  Scotland,"  which,  to  the  eye  of 
sense,  is  itself  only  one  of  the  smallest  of  Scottish  sects. 

It  may  be  that  the  quondam  Presbyterians  who  have 
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become  Episcopalians  clid  not  mean  this  at  all.  Tliey  did 
not  intend  to  cliange  their  religion,  or  to  cease  being 
Protestants  :  perhaps  many  of  them  would  shudder  at  the 
very  thought.  This  feeling  may  be  so  strong  in  some 
congregations,  composed  chiefly  of  such  neophytes,  that  the 
clergy  dare  not  speak  out  their  mind  on  such  doctrines  as 
the  Apostolic  Succession,  the  Di\'ine  Right  of  Ejiiscopacy, 
Baptismal  Regeneration,  and  such  like,  lest  they  should 
strain  too  much  the  still  weak  faith  of  their  converts — 
who  must  still  be  fed,  as  babes,  with  milk,  and  not  with 
that  strong  meat  which  is  fit  for  "  those  that  are  of  rijae 
age,"  and  is  even  greedily  swallowed  by  "  those  that  are 
perfect."  Still — however  kept  back,  or  but  lightly  touched 
upon — such  are  the  opinions  of  the  clergy  who  represent 
the  "  Church  in  Scotland,"  and  speak  in  its  name.  When 
a  Presbyterian  joins  that  body,  he  unquestionably  changes 
his  religion,  if  lie  be  consistent  and  know  what  he  is  doing. 
If,  indeed,  this  be  matter  of  conscience,  all  must  give  way 
to  that  paramount  consideration  ;  we  must  cut  ofl^  a  right 
hand,  and  pluck  out  a  right  eye,  when  we  hear  the  divine 
voice  requiring  us  to  make  even  such  painful  sacrifices. 
If  our  present  religion  be  not  true  or  right,  if  that  in  which 
we  were  born  and  have  been  reared  be  not  the  church  of 
Christ,  or  if  we  cannot  be  reasonably  assured  that  it  is, 
we  must  renounce  it — though  the  renunciation  should 
separate  us  not  only  from  our  countrymen,  neighbours,  and 
friends,  but  from  father  and  mother,  sister  and  brotiier, 
wife  and  child.  But  it  becomes  us  to  be  sure  that  that 
which  we  would  obtain  is  "  the  pearl  of  great  price,"  before 
we  "  sell  all  that  we  have  to  buy  it." 

It  being  thus  neither  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the 
Episcopal  communion  nor  its  form  of  Church  government, 
neither  the  sui^eriority  of  its  teaclnngs  nor  its  claims  to  be 
in  some  high  and  peculiar  sense  Catholic  ;  it  being  none 
of  these  that  has  attracted  so  many  wealthy  and  genteel 
families,  and  so  many  more  that  only  aspire  to  these  dis- 
tinctions ;    and  if   their  separation  from  the   communion 
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of  the  great  body  of  their  countrymen  cannot  but  be  felt 
by  those  who  have  any  reflection  or  seriousness  of  mind,  to 
be,  at  least  in  many  political  and  social  respects,  a  course 
attended  with  some  disadvantages,  and  perhaps  also  with 
some  dangers — there  remain  but  two  motives  to  account 
for  those  separations  :  the  influence  of  fashion — already 
spoken  of — and  the  character  of  the  worshijD,  especially 
the  manner  of  praying,  and  the  general  want  of  solemnity, 
decorum,  and  refinement  in  the  services.  This  latter  is, 
undoubtedly,  the  reason  generally  assigned  :  "  We  go  to 
the  Episcopal  chapel  because  we  like  the  u-orshij)  tliere 
better  than  that  in  the  Kirk."  This  is  what  is  alleged 
generally,  almost  universally  ;  and,  no  doubt,  it  is  really 
one  of  the  reasons — I  believe  it  is  the  chief  reason.  It 
surely  becomes  us,  whose  ministry  is  so  often  deserted  for 
such  reasons,  to  look  carefully  to  the  matter,  so  that  we 
may  either  remove  the  ofi"ence,  or  at  least  take  away  all 
plausibility  from  the  allegation.  That  tlie  worship  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  wants  reformation,  any  person  of 
moderate  intelligence  might  be  expected  to  grant,  even 
Avere  there  no  dissatisfaction,  no  secession  from  the  Church, 
or  any  other  such  mischief  to  quicken  our  perceptions. 
This  is  the  general  opinion  of  almost  all  the  educated  laity 
who  remain  in  our  Church,  as  well  as  the  perhaps  vmiversal 
sentiment  among  those  who  have  seceded  to  Episcopacy  ; 
and  we  shall  greatly  mistake  if  we  persuade  ourselves  that 
it  is  confined  to  the  laity.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  noto- 
riously shared  by  a  very  large  number  of  our  ministers, 
and  by  the  more  iutelligent  and  learned  of  them,  probably 
without  exception.  Among  this  class  I  have  never  heard  an 
opposite  opinion  expressed,  whatever  dilficidties  they  might 
apprehend  in  tlie  way  of  a  reform.  It  is  time,  therefore^ 
that  the  "  thoughts  of  so  many  hearts  were  revealed,"  and 
the  subject  discussed  with  a  frankness  which  its  own  im- 
portance and  the  highest  interests  of  the  Church  alike 
demand. 
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Perhaps  some  persons  may  imagine  that  that  given 
above  is  a  satire,  a  caricature,  or  at  least  a  gross  exaggera- 
tion, dictated  by  sectarian  jealousy.  But  I  do  not  appre- 
hend that  any  one  acquainted  with  the  subject  will  charge 
me  with  misrepresenting  or  overstating  the  pretensions  of 
the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church.  Probably  hundreds  of 
corroborations  of  its  correctness  could  be  furnished.  In  the 
absence,  however,  of  any  formal  document  sanctioned  by 
the  whole  clergy,  I  will  only  refer  to  a  publication  which 
was  put  forth  twenty  years  ago  as  a  manifesto  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  claims  of  that  Church  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Church  of  Scotland,     It  is  entituled — 

"  Six  sermons  preached  at  the  Consecration  of  the 
Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Jedburgh  ;  with  an  In- 
troduction."    Edin.,  Grant  and  Son. 

At  this  ceremonial  assisted  four  out  of  the  seven 
Scotch  Bishops,  and  a  great  number  of  clergy — several 
from  England  ;  and  the  sermons  preached  on  the  occasion 
were  intended  to  bring  out  the  distinctive  peculiarities  and 
claims  of  the  Episcopal  Chui'ch  in  contrast  to  the  body 
"  which  had  obtained  a  legal  establishment;"  but  which 
the  preachers  carefully  refrain  from  calling  a  Church,  The 
work  is  a  picture  of  High  Church  Episcopacy,  and  is 
worthy  of  study  by  those  who  desire  to  apprehend  what 
this  really  is,  and  to  see  how  the  narrowest  sectarianism 
may  be  paraded  under  the  grand  names  of  Church  prin- 
ciples and  Catholic  doctrine.  I  will  venture  to  assert  that 
the  most  bigoted  Presbyterian  sects  in  this  country  are, 
in  their  tenets  and  feelings,  tolerant,  liberal,  and  catholic, 
in  the  true  sense  of  this  much-abused  word,  compared  with 
these  "  Catholic "  churchmen  ;  who,  however,  exhibit  the 
art  of  setting  forth  the  most  arrogant  assumptions  in  the 
meekest  language  ;  and,  being  scholars  and  gentlemen, 
employ  the  tenderest  phrases  to  express  the  most  intolerant 
doctrines. 

The  introduction,  by  the  Rev,  W.  H.  Teale,  commences 
thus  : — "  While,"  he  says,  "  to  some  parts  of  Christendom 
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the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  a  blessing  for 
which  we  can  never  be  too  thankful,  in  Scotland  it  was  far 
otherwise.  There  the  Church  was  not  reformed,  but  destroyed" 
etc.  ;  and  so  he  goes  on  through  the  whole  Introduction  to 
talk  as  if  there  had  never  been  since  the  Reformation 
any  Church  in  Scotland  but  his  own  small  body,  and  the 
new  Chapel  at  Jedburgh  were  the  first  Christian  Church 
that  had  adorned  that  beautiful  region  since  the  miserable 
days  when  masses,  monks,  and  nuns,  were  superseded  by 
Presbyterian  Kirks  and  Parish  Schools. 

The  first  sermon  is  peculiarly  important  in  this  con- 
nection, as  being  not  only  preached  by  a  man  of  great 
eminence  in  the  Church — the  Rev.  Dr.  Hook  of  Leeds — 
but  because  it  was  delivered  in  presence  of  the  whole 
clergy  assembled  on  tlie  occasion,  including  "  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  Bishops  of  the  Scottish  Church,''  and  was 
'■'■  fuhlished  by  desire  of  the  Bishop  " — i.e.  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
M.  Russell,  minister  of  an  Episcopal  Congregation  at  Leith, 
who  was  called  "  Bishop  of  Glasgow,"  and  who  presided  on 
the  interesting  occasion  of  restoring  Christian  ordinances, 
after  so  long  an  extinction  of  them,  among  the  benighted 
schismatics — or  perhaps  unbaptized  and  therefore  heathen 
dwellers  at  Jedburgh  ;  for  Jedburgh,  as  the  natives  might 
learn  with  surprise,  is  "  in  the  Diocese  of  Glasgow." 

Throughout  this  sermon,  entitled  "  The  Church  in 
Scotland  aggressive,"  the  author  denies  that  the  "  Establish- 
ment "  is  a  Church,  or  jiart,  branch,  or  member  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  ;  for  it  wants  essential  elements  and 
j)owers  of  the  Church  :  and  npon  this  ground  he  defends 
the  Episcojjal  Church  in  Scotland  from  the  charge  of  schism 
in  its  separation  from  "  the  Establishment " — that  this  is 
so  radically  defective,  that  its  members  want  "  the  bene 
fits  and  blessings  of  the  Catholic  Church  "  (p.  13).  In  the 
Kirk  many  true  doctrines  may  be  taught,  but  its  members 
cannot  be  expected  to  reach  Christian  perfection  "  in  the 
absence  of  sacraments  and  sacramental  grace  "  (p.  6),  which 
are  possessed  by  "  Catholics,  whether  Roman  or  Anglican  " 
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(p.  2).  Accordingly,  Presbyterian  heathens,  as  many  of 
them  as  are  "  ilhiminated,"  are  offered,  in  tlie  new  Chapel 
at  Jedburgh,  and  elsewhere,  "  an  asylum  where  they  may 
receive  the  blessings  of  sacramental  grace"  (p.  11). 

And  so  he  argues  tliroughout — -"  If,"  he  says,  "  the 
religion  of  the  State  {i.e.  Presbytery)  be  not  in  essential 
thim/s  in  erro?;  it  has  a  claim  upon  the  allegiance  of  pa- 
triotic men "  (j).  5).  "  Now,  on  these  principles,"  he  re- 
peats, "  it  follows,  that  if  we  do  not  differ  from  the  Estab- 
lishment in  essentials — if  the  Establishment  be  not  deficient 
in  some  things  which  we  know  to  be  essential — we  are 
Schismatics  and  Sectarians  in  holding  a  separate  communion. 
If  from  the  Establishment  we  do  not  differ  in  essentials,  we 
are  in  duty  bound  to  conform  to  it  :  but  if  we  conform  to 
the  Establishment,  we  are  guilty  of  schism,  whenever,  for 
the  purposes  of  divine  worship,  we  cross  the  threshold  of 
an  Episcopal  Chapel — as  it  is  customary  to  designate  our 
Cliurches,"  etc.  (p.  9).  "  It  is  on  this  ground,  and  on  this 
ground  only,  that  we  can  defend  our  separation  "  (p.  1 0). 

To  the  same  purpose  speak  the  other  preachers  whose 
sermons  are  contained  in  this  volume.  Among  them  the 
Venerable  Archdeacon  Wilberforce  thus  expresses  himself  : 
"  It  is  not  a  slight  thing  that  can  authorise  that  departure 
from  the  established  usage  of  the  land  you  inhabit.  To 
separate  yourselves  from  the  national  sentiment,  to  divorce 
yourselves  from  the  creed  and  custom  which  public  law  com- 
mends to  your  choice,  were  a  crime  as  plainly  forbidden 
by  natural  piety  as  by  God's  revelation,  were  there  not  an 
audit  more  awful  than  any  earthly  assize,"  etc.  "  It  is  as 
the  sworn  adherent  of  that  Church  Catholic,  whereof 
Christ  himself  was  the  founder,  .  .  .  that  I  remind  you  of 
that  duty  which  your  election  as  churchmen  especially  de- 
mands. For  yours  it  is  to  maintain  the  public  order  of 
God's  service,  .  .  .  this  great  duty  of  the  Christian  sacrifice. 
Who  seeks  to  do  it,  who  can  do  it,  in  this  land  but  your- 
selves ?"  (pp.  48,  49.)  Episcopalians  will  no  doubt  hear 
with  no  less  surprise  than  satisfaction  this  comfortable 
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doctrine  that  they  are  "  the  elect,"  though  the  bowels  of 
some  of  them  may  be  moved  when  they  think  of  the  poor 
Presbyterians,  withoiat  Priest,  Church,  or  Sacraments,  who 
must,  on  the  same  principle,  be  "  reprobate,"  and  whose 
fate  is  all  the  more  cruel  because  many  of  them  appear  to 
bear  upon  their  characters  and  upon  their  lives  that  seal  of 
election  supplied  by  an  unerring  authority  (John  xv.  1 4  ; 
1  Thess.  i.  4,  5). 

All  this  naturally,  and  even  necessarily,  follows  from 
the  radical  principle  of  the  Catholic  system,  whether  re- 
formed or  unreformed — that  Christianity  is  a  religion  of 
Sacraments,  by  which  grace  is  conveyed  and  the  faithful 
are  sanctified  and  saved.  But  the  Sacraments  have  no 
efficacy — or  we  can  have  no  assurance  that  they  have  any 
— without  a  priesthood.  Episcopal  ordination,  Apostolical 
Succession,  etc.  Accordingly,  "  in  our  churches  the  most 
conspicuous  places  shoidd  be  assigned  to  the  font  and  the 
altar  "  (p.  21)  ; — quite  naturally — for  the  faithful  are 
regenerated  by  the  one,  and  partake  of  Christ's  body  and 
blood,  and  so  are  incorporated  into  Him,  nourished,  grow, 
and  live,  by  the  other.  I  cannot  but  suspect,  however,  that 
some  of  the  members  of  "  the  Church  in  Scotland  "  may  be 
rendered  a  little  imcomfortable  by  hearing  the  legitimate 
deduction  from  the  above  doctrine.  "  A  Christian  cannot  be 
considered  in  a  safe  state  icho  communicates  only  three  times 
in  a  year — nay,  I  do  not  see  how  any  one  can  be  considered 
in  a  safe  state  who  determines  only  to  communicate  once 
in  a  month.  .  .  Since  receiving  the  Holy  Communion  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  is  one  of  the  appointed  means, 
or  we  may  say,  when  connected  with  the  preparation  for 
it,  the  great  mean  of  grace,  it  is  hard  to  suppose  that  those 
.  .  .  who  wilfully  or  negligently  forsake  this  communion  at 
any  time  can  be  in  the  way  to  heaven,  .  .  If  we  hope  to  be 
saved,  we  must  do  all  we  can  in  using  the  means  of  grace  ; 
but  we  can  receive  the  Holy  Communion  very  often  ;  some 
every  Sundaj^ — some  every  holiday  besides.  Then,  if  we 
deliberately  neglect  this  duty  " — of  communicating  on  all 
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these  occasions  when  we  have  tlie  power — "  we  can  have  no 
right  to  indulge  the  hope  of  salvation." — {Sermon  on  Fre- 
quent Communion,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Dodsworth,  M.A.,  pp. 
75,  77.) 

If  this  be  so,  I  fear  many  pions  and  conscientious 
members  of  "  the  Cliurch  in  Scotland  "  must  be  in  a  very 
I^recarious  condition,  and  not  much  more  certain  of  salva- 
tion, with  all  their  privileges,  than  their  unhappy  neighbours 
of  the  "  Presbyterian  persuasion."  "  But,"  as  the  same 
reverend  gentleman  observes  a  little  further  on,  "in  such 
matters  let  us  carefully  avoid  the  undue  exercise  of  private 
judgment"  (p.  85) — a  warning  which  is  most  needful  for  those 
who  are  expected  to  receive  as  gospel  such  utterances  as  the 
following  : — "  Our  eating  the  flesh,  and  drinking  the  blood 
of  Christ,"  in  the  Sacrament,  "  are  real  and  literal,  and  yet 
not  in  any  way  carnal "  (p.  87). 

So  long  as  Scotchmen  in  general  are  deficient  in  that 
capacity  of  believing  contradictions,  which  Bayle  ascribes 
to  Asiatics,  these  Catholic  doctrines  are  not  likely  to  make 
much  progress  among  us — among  those  of  us,  at  least,  who 
would  prefer  that  their  religion  should  be  true,  as  well  as 
Catholic  and  fashionable. 

It  may  be  said  that  those  expressed  above  are  the 
private  opinions  of  individuals  ;  and  that  some  of  these 
men  have  since  seceded  to  the  Church  of  Eome.  But  no 
man  who  had  understanding  enough  to  see  whither  his 
princiijles  lead,  or  consistency  enough  to  follow  them, 
could  go  anywhere  else  but  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  to 
the  Greek  Church,  which  is  also  "  Catholic."  As  to  their 
being  private  opinions,  they  are  not  so  ;  they  are  the  public 
teachings  of  eminent  and  leading  clergymen — listened  to 
with  applause  by  others,  approved  and  sanctioned  by  the 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  and  apparently  by  the  other  Bishops, 
and  sent  forth  to  the  world  as  expositions  of  the  doctrines 
by  which  "  the  Church  in  Scotland  "  is  distinguished  from 
the  "  Establishment." 

Were  any  of  these  clergymen  called  to  account  by  their 
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superiors  for  promulgating  such  teuets,  or  for  representing 
tlieni  as  doctrines  of  tlieir  Church  ? 

Did  any  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  utter  any  dissent,  or 
publish  any  protest  against  these  dogmas,  or  any  refutation 
of  them  ? 

It  would  be  consolatory  to  those  who  desire  to  regard 
the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church  in  a  different  light  from  that 
in  which  the  foregoing  expressions  represent  her,  if  they 
could  find  any  good  grounds  to  sujjport  them.  I  am  not 
aware,  however,  of  any  such.  Even  the  most  liberal  and 
tolerant  of  her  clergy  exjjress  themselves  in  a  way  which 
seems  to  favour  her  high  and  exclusive  pretensions — 
exclusive,  at  least,  so  far  as  the  Established  Church  and  all 
other  Protestant  Churches  in  Scotland  are  concerned  —  for 
she  includes  the  Romish  Communion  as  well  as  herself  in 
the  circumference  of  the  true  fold. 

After  this,  it  is  needless  to  search  the  pages  of  the 
Scottish  Ecclesiastical  Journal  for  proofs  and  illustrations. 
We  shall  find  the  writers  in  that  organ  of  "  the  Church  in 
Scotland"  demonstrating  to  their  own  satisfaction  that 
Presbytery  is  worse  than  Popery  ;  the  former  being  a  schism 
or  separation  from  the  Church,  whereas  the  latter  is  merely 
a  schism  within  the  Church,  so  that  not  only  the  unhappy 
Kirk,  but  "  all  the  Protestant  communities "  are  iitterly 
condemned.  They  want  everything,  for  they  want  the 
Apostolic  Succession  ;  whereas  their  dear,  though  slightly 
erring  sister  of  Rome,  is  substantially  right,  sound  and 
safe — she  has  the  essential  constitution,  powers,  and  privi- 
leges of  "  the  Church."  The  separations  between  the  East 
and  West,  or  between  Armenians  and  Nestorians,  or  between 
Anglicans  and  Romanists,  are  merely  schism  within  the 
Church,  but  "  the  case  of  Protestant  communities" — for  we 
are  all  doomed  together — is  wholly  different. 

"  The  Church  received  its  form  and  government  from  Clirist 
himself  ;  that  form  and  government  is  under  the  three-fold  order 
of  ministers,  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons ;  tliis  your  correspond- 
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ent  admits.  Schism  in  the  Church  is  when  this  form  is  pre- 
served (by  means  of  the  Apostolic  Succession),  but  when  the 
various  parts  do  not  hohi  communion  with  each  other.  Thus  in 
early  times  the  Armenians  and  Nestorians,  e.g.,  ceased  to  hold 
communion  with  the  rest  of  the  Cliurch,  but  preserved  their 
divine  order  of  ministers,  and  the  administration  of  the  Sacra- 
ments." 

"The  case  of  Protestant  communities  is  wholly  different; 
they  separated  from  the  Church,  for  they  set  up  their  own 
ministry  of  a  wholly  different  nature  from  that  of  the  Catholic 
Church  and  in  opposition  to  it  ;  in  a  word,  the  difference  in  this 
respect  between  the  two  is  this,  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  a 
divine  institution,  the  Protestant  communities  are  human 
institutions.  This  fact  the  Anglican  Church  has  always  acknow- 
ledged ;  for  while  she  admits  Roman  and  Greek  priests  and 
bishops  to  their  proper  status,  on  their  conformity,  she  treats 
Protestant  ministers  as  mere  laymen,  not  permitting  them  to 
ofhciate  till  they  have  been  canonically  ordained.  Thus  the 
Protestant  schismatic  commits  a  far  greater  sin." — {Scot.  Ecdes. 
Jour.,  Oct.  31,  1861). 

The  Presbyterian  body,  of  course,  "  has  no  spirituality  ; 
for  its  ministers  are  not  Presbyters  even,  have  no  orders 
whatever." 

The  following  passage,  from  the  same  Article,  is  worth 
quoting,  because  it  fully  expresses  the  theory  which  sanc- 
tifies and  saves  Eome  and  the  "  Church  in  Scotland,"  and 
sends  all  Protestant  communities  to  "  the  uncovenanted 
mercies  of  God." 

"  It  is  not  the  name  Episcopal  that  is  of  any  value,  but  the 
Apostolic  Succession  of  the  Episcopate.  It  is  the  mystic  sap 
welled  up  in  the  spiritual  vine,  perpetually  flowing  through  the 
branches,  which  gives  life  and  spirituality  to  every  twig,  how- 
ever locally  and  temporarily  remote  from  the  venerable  vine 
planted  in  Jerusalem.  It  is  the  virtue  which,  emanating  from 
apostolic  hands,  and  which  from  generation  to  generation,  and 
from  hand  to  hand,  has  been  transmitted  through  the  Apostolic 
Episcopate,    that  alone   can   create  the  Christian  priesthood 
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Thus  is  the  Church  of  Christ  propagated.  It  requires  a  larger 
amount  of  ingenuity  than  I  possess  to  prove  that  any  society  not 
so  constituted  forms  a  part  of  the  one  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church  ;  a  society  especially  which  entered  into  a  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant  for  the  extirpation  of  church  government  by  Arch- 
bishops and  Bishops.  To  extirpate  the  entire  Divine  Episcopate 
is  certainly  more  than  to  un-Church  the  universal  Cliurch.  It 
has  jileased  God  to  suffer  the  existence  of  heresy  and  schism, 
and  it  does  not  become  me  to  judge  of  the  salvability  of  unhappy 
separatists." 

"We  need  not  wonder  that  men  who  think  and  wi-ite  in 
this  way  should  consider  it  a  very  awful  matter  for  a 
member  of  "  tlie  Church  "  to  fall  aicay  to  Preshi/tery.  "  The 
late  discussions,"  says  a  writer  in  the  same  j)ublication,  "  on 
the  state  of  matters  in  the  diocese  of  Argyll,  must  have 
drawn  much  attention  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  members 
of  the  Chwxh,  and  sometimes  whole  districts,  Aare  been,  2^er- 
verted  to  Fresbi/terianism."  "  Very  large  towns  and  villages 
exist  which  have  no  churches"  etc.  And  lie  recommends 
tliat  laymen  should  read  prayers  in  such  places,  "  so  that 
Episcoj^alians  may  not  fall  so  easy  a  jirey  to  Presbyter  ianismr 
"  Let  us,"  he  adds,  "  do  anything  in  itself  lawful  sooner 
tlian  allow  the  children  of  the  Church  to  be  pervertedJ' — 
(N'ovember  30,  186L) 

Such  "  utterances  "  may  shock  many  Episcopalians,  as 
they  will  all  other  Christians  ; — if  after  this  we  may  ven- 
ture to  call  ourselves  Christians  ;  but  they  should  not 
surj^rise  any  one  ;  for  they  are  the  necessary  conseqiiences 
of  that  principle  which  the  "  Church  in  Scotland  "  professes 
and  glories  in. 

If  such  were  the  authorised  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
England,  or  if  we  imagined  they  were  generally  held  by 
her  clergy,  how  absurd — not  to  say  how  humiliating — for 
us  ever  to  talk  or  think  of  such  a  union  as  has  formed  the 
subject  of  discussion  in  the  newspapers  of  late.  That  there 
should  be  a  United  Church  of  England  and  Scotland  is  a 
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fine  idea,  and  may  be  recommended  by  many  reasons, 
political  and  social,  as  well  as  religious  ;  and  perhaps — if 
each  party  only  held  that  its  own  was  "  the  more  excellent 
way "' — such  a  consummation  might  be  hoped  for,  notwith- 
standing the  obvious  and  formidable  difficulties.  But,  as 
the  Episcopal  party  in  former  centuries  found  that  violence 
and  persecution  were  not  effectual  means  of  reconciling 
Presbyterians  to  "the  Church  ;"  and  that  the  sullen  sect- 
aries were  not  apt  to  be  converted  by  such  "  booted  and 
spurred  apostles  "  as  Dalzell  and  Claverhouse ;  so  they  might 
suspect  that  we  are  not  likely  to  be  conciliated  now  by 
arrogant  and  insulting  pretensions  on  their  part.  I  say 
nothing  here  of  "  the  grounds  and  reasons  "  of  those  preten- 
sions. Arguments  are  sometimes  used  to  support  them — 
of  the  same  sort  as  those  which  establish  Transubstantia- 
tion,  though  not  quite  so  clear  or  strong  ;  but  as  a  general 
rule  they  are  only  asserted  with  a  great  air  of  infallibility. 
This  is  the  safer  course,  and  with  some  people  the  more 
effectual.  For  the  multitude  are  apt  to  believe  us  accord- 
ing to  the  strength  of  our  faith  rather  than  of  our  argu- 
ments. 

But  to  many  Presbyterians  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
"  Church  in  Scotland  "  should  be  considered  as  identical 
with  the  Church  of  England,  however  wishful  she  may  be 
to  appear  so  ;  and  some  of  her  own  members  are  evidently 
of  the  same  mind.  "  I  do  not  think,"  says  a  writer  in  the 
same  Journal,  "  that  the  Church  is  gradually  winning  over 
the  more  thoughtful  and  sober-minded  of  our  countrymen. 
Too  many  Presbyterians  learn  to  dislike  us  quite  as  rapidly 
as  they  learn  to  like  the  English  Church.  They  see  in  the 
Scottish  Episcopal  Church  much  more  resemblance  to  a 
narrow  modern  sect  than  to  the  broad  old  English  Church." 
— (]\Iarch  21,  1861.) 

It  is  curious  that  though  "  the  Church  in  Scotland  "  ac- 
knowledges the  Church  of  Rome,  the  latter  will  not  return 
the  compliment,  biit  pronounces  her,  as  well  as  "  the 
Protestant  communities,"  heretical  and  schismatical,  employ- 
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iug  also  miicli  tlie  same  arguments  which,  the  Episcopal 
party  use  against  lis. 

In  the  meantime,  we  consider  the  reasonings  of  both 
inconclusive  and  fallacious,  and  the  spirit  of  both  narrow 
and  sectarian.  We  claim  to  be  the  "  Church  in  Scotland," 
and  "  the  Church  of  Scotland,"  by  as  good  titles  as  any 
which  the  Episcopal  Church  south  of  the  Tweed  has  to  be 
considered  the  "  Church  of  England,"  or  the  "  Church  in 
England  ;"  and  we  can  see  no  reason  whatever  to  regard 
the  Episcopal  communion  in  Scotland  as  less  a  body  of 
Dissenters  and  a  sect,  than  the  Methodists  or  the  Bajjtists, 
the  Cameronians  or  the  Free  Church.  This  last-named 
body,  also,  sets  up  similar  pretensions  ;  it  calls  itself  "  The 
Free  Church  of  Scotland."  So  James  the  Second  was 
"  The  Free  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  when  being 
compelled — by  the  necessity  of  his  conduct — to  abdicate 
the  throne,  he  lived  at  St.  Germains,  and  employed  himself 
in  concocting  alliances  with  the  enemies  of  the  country, 
whose  constitution  he  had  violated,  and  of  which  he  still 
flattered  himself  that  he  was  "  King."  We  should  pardon 
a  little  harmless  arrogance  in  dethroned  potentates,  espe- 
cially when  their  minds  are  not  sustained  by  the  conscious- 
ness that  they  have  not  suffered  by  their  own  fault. 

irplv  ■wot'  Tifxev' 

fuunus  Trees  ;  fuit  Ilium,  et  ingens 

Gloria  Teucrorimi. 

Ah  !  to  think  what  we  have  been  ; 
All  !  the  times  that  we  have  seen  ; 
Our  glory — sure  'tis  not  a  dream  ! 


CHAPTER   VII. 

EXTEMPORARY   FRAYER. 

Be  not  rash  with  thy  month,  and  let  not  thy  heart  he  hasty  to  utter 
any  thing  before  God  :  for  God  is  in  heaven,  and  thou  art  upon 
the  earth  ;  therefore  let  thy  words  be  few. 

Suffer  not  thy  mouth  to  cause  thy  flesh  to  sin  ;  neither  say  thou  be- 
fore the  angel,  that  it  was  an  error :  wherefore  should  God  be 
angry  with  thy  voice,  and  destroy  the  work  of  thy  hands  ? — 
EccLES.  V.  2,  6. 

Qui  inter  caetera  salutaria  monita  et  prrecepta  divina,  quibus  populo 
suo  consuluit  ad  salutem,  etiam  orandi  ipse  forraam  dedit ;  ipse 
quid  prfficaremur,  raonuit  et  instnixit.  Qui  fecit  vivere,  docuit 
et  orare  ;  ut,  duni  prece  et  oratione,  quani  filius  docuit,  apud 
Patrem  loquimur,  facilius  audiamur. — Cyprian,  I)e  Orat.  Domin. 

All  manner  of  extravagances  liave  been  advanced  on  the 
siiliject  of  extemporary  prayer.  Tlie  following  quotations 
may  serve  as  specimens  : — 

"  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  wholesome  matter  and 
good  desires  rightly  conceived  in  the  heart,  wholesome 
words  will  follow  of  themselves.  Neither  can  any  true 
Christian  find  a  reason  why  liturgy  should  be  at  all  ad- 
mitted, a  prescription  not  imposed  or  practised  by  those  first 
founders  of  the  Church,  who  alone  had  that  authority  : 
without  whose  precept  or  example,  how  constantly  the 
priest  puts  on  his  gown  and  surplice,  so  constantly  doth 
his  prayer  put  on  a  servile  yoke  of  liturgy.  This  is  evil 
dent,  that  they  who  use  no  set  forms  of  prayer  have  words 
from  their  aff'ections  ;  while  others  are  to  seek  afl'ections 
fit  and  proportionable  to  a  certain  dose  of  prejiared  words  ; 
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which,  as  they  are  not  rigorously  forbid  to  any  man's  pri- 
vate infirmity,  so  to  imprison  and  confine  by  force  into 
a  pinfold  of  set  words  those  two  most  unimprisonable  things, 
our  prayers  and  that  Divine  Spirit  of  utterance  that  moves 
them,  is  a  tyranny  that  would  have  longer  hands  than  those 
giants  who  threatened  bondage  to  heaven. 

"  But  suppose  them  savoury  words  and  unmixed,  sup- 
pose them  7nanna  itself,  yet  if  they  shall  be  hoarded  up 
and  enjoined  us,  while  God  every  morning  rains  new  expres- 
sions into  our  hearts  ;  instead  of  being  fit  to  use,  they  will 
be  found  like  reserved  manna,  rather  to  breed  worms,  and 
stink." — {Milton.) 

Let  us  hear  the  other  side. — 

"  To  conclude, — This  extemporising  is  merely  carnal 
and  formal  worship,  will-worship  as  much  as  the  false  and 
superstitious  traditions  of  the  elders  among  the  Pharisees, 
though  the  votaries  of  it  falsely  call  our  worship  by  a 
settled  form  so.  It  is  a  carnal  and  will-worship,  because  a 
human  (a  novel  invention  too),  to  satisfy  men's  carnal  lusts, 
tickle  the  itching  ears  of  the  wavering  and  unstable. 
To  lead  them  into  and  ensnare  them  in  the  toil  of  error, 
having  neither  precept  nor  example  in  Scripture  or  anti- 
quity. It  is  formal,  because  it  is  a  form,  and  will  not  be 
called  a  form,  and  ];)ecause  it  is  an  outward  show  without 
substance,  without  glory  to  God,  or  benefit  to  the  people, 
bxit  great  hurt.  It  is  the  cursed  trumpet  of  schism  and 
separation,  the  hunting  hound  of  impostors  and  deceivers, 
the  bedlam  horn  of  fanaticism,  the  vehicle  of  the  spirit  of 
error,  the  mask  of  Jesuitism,  the  vizard  of  popery,  the 
Jiocco  [topknot]  of  hypocrisy,  the  ruin  of  unity,  and  the 
bane  of  peace.  It  is  a  profane  and  ungodly  custom  that 
quenches  and  destroys  the  true  spirit  of  prayer,  a  cheat  of 
Satan's  invention  to  make  and  keep  the  dissenters  prayer- 
less,  and  teach  them  to  offer  up  in  the  drunken  plight  of 
enthusiasm,  strange  fire  of  fancy  and  stinking  smoke  of 
rash  words  and  rude  noise,  and  not  sweet  incense  upon  the 
clear  coals  of  the  altar  of  the  heart,  to  the  Almighty.  It 
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is  a  diabolical  lie  to  and  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  Hearken, 
O  people,  every  one  of  you,  as  ye  desire  and  hope  for  the 
silent  ordinary  graces  of  the  blessed  Sj'tirit,  to  know  and  to 
do  the  will  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  to  the  eternal  salvation 
of  your  souls." — (A  Discourse  of  Praying  in  the  Spirit,  or 
against  Extemporary  Prayer,  by  Thomas  Edwards,  M.A., 
late  chaplain  of  Christ's  Church,  Oxon.  1703.) 

Yet  surely  the  question  is  not  a  difficult  one  if  we  look 
at  it  calndy.  In  the  closet,  prayer  without  a  set  form  of 
words  cannot  be  thought  to  be  unnatural,  and  perhaps 
there  is  no  one  who  engages  in  secret  prayer  at  all,  who 
does  not  sometimes  or  frequently  so  pray.  For  here,  none 
or  few  of  the  objections  apply,  which  have  been  advanced 
against  this  mode  of  praying  in  the  Church,  or  even  in  the 
family.  In  the  closet  we  furnish  words  only  for  our  own 
thoughts,  feelings,  desires,  not  for  those  of  others,  as  is  the 
case  in  all  acts  of  worship  in  which  others  partake  with  us. 
In  all  cases  of  public  and  family  worship,  we  must  never 
forget  that  the  speaker  supplies  a  form  of  words  for  those 
who  join  with  him  in  the  exercise  ;  whether  he  extemporise, 
or  repeat  what  he  has  prepared,  or  read  from  a  manuscript 
or  a  book — in  all  these  cases  alike  the  spoken  prayer  is  a 
form  to  the  congregation.  This  is  evident.  The  question 
is — and  it  is  here  the  only  question — whether  the  gene- 
rality of  ministers,  or  rather  ministers  universally,  should 
be  considered  competent  to  produce,  without  writing  them, 
without  i^reparation,  or,  if  they  so  j)lease,  without  one 
moment's  previous  study  or  consideration,  a  whole  public 
service  for  hundreds  or  thousands  of  people,  and  that  from 
week  to  week  and  from  year  to  year  ?  whether  the  stupid- 
est, rawest,  least  learned,  and  accomplished  stripling  whom 
any  Presbytery  may  have  licensed  to  preach,  or  on  whose 
head  they  may  have  laid  their  hands,  shall  be  esteemed 
qualified  to  produce  six  public  prayers  each  Sunday  out  of 
his  own  mind  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  ;  and  also  to  ex- 
temporise, as  the  occasions  recur,  services  for  baptism,  for 
marriage,  and  for  the  celebration  of  the  most  solemn  rite 
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of  the  Christian  Church — the  Lord's  Supper  ?  Tliose  who 
expect  that  such  services,  produced  in  this  way,  should  be 
what  they  ought,  must  at  least  have  conceived  a  very  low 
idea  of  what  is  required. 

It  is  commonly  said,  in  reply  to  these  ohA'ious  objec- 
tions, that  no  person  should  be  ordained  or  licensed  who 
wants  qualification  to  conduct  public  worship  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner.  To  which  the  answer  is — that  numbers  of 
such  men  are  actually  licensed  and  ordained  ;  have  been 
so  at  all  periods  in  our  Church  history,  and  will  always  be, 
so  long  as  present  arrangements  for  conferring  license  and 
ordination  continue  :  while  new  and  better  arrangements  can 
only  diminish,  not  remove  the  evil !  We  may  go  further, 
and  assert  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  otherwise  ;  because  the 
average  of  such  men  as  oll'er  themselves  for  the  Christian 
ministry  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  or  in  any  church  what- 
ever, are  incapable  of  performing,  as  it  should  be  performed, 
what  is  requisite.  We  can  only  license  those,  or  some  of 
those,  who  choose  to  enter  the  ministry  ;  and  these,  we  may 
presume,  neither  fall  below  nor  rise  much  above  the  general 
level  of  tolerably  educated  men.  We  are  not  in  circum- 
stances to  select  persons  of  rare  or  very  superior  endow- 
ments. Neither  the  emoluments  nor  the  position  of  any 
of  our  clergy,  nor  any  advantages,  worldly  or  spiritual, 
which  we  can  offer,  are  such  as  to  draw  to  the  ministerial 
office  in  our  Church  men  of  high  station  in  society,  or  dis- 
tinguished by  commanding  talents.  But  though  it  were 
otherwise,  the  result  would  be  still  the  same  as  respects 
the  great  body  of  the  clergy.  Under  any  circumstances  it 
would  be  unreasonable,  and  even  preposterous,  to  expect 
they  should  do  what  every  Presbyterian  minister  is  now 
required  to  perform.  To  most  men — of  even  good  abili- 
ties and  respectable  accomplishments — the  performance  is 
simply  impossible  at  any  time,  and  to  all  men  whomsoever 
it  is  impossible  at  some  times. 

The  grand  argument  on  the  other  side  is,  that  by 
using  extemporaneous  prayer  each  minister  stirs  up  the  gift 
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that  is  in  him  ;  whereas  prayers  which  have  been  com- 
posed before-hand  supersede  this,  and  seem  not  to  require 
or  exercise  those  gifts  whicli  are  promised  to  assist  us  in 
sucli  duties.  No  doubt  we  are  promised  tlie  aids  of  God's 
Spirit  to  assist  us  to  pray  ;  but  not  more  than  to  preach, 
or  to  perform  any  other  duty  of  our  Christian  calling. 
That  promise  does  not  prevent  any  Presbyterian  minister 
studying  his  preaching — carefully  writing  his  sermons — 
committing  tliem  laboriously  to  memory,  or  even  reading 
them  in  the  pulpit.  Now,  the  promise  of  supernatural  aid 
which  was  given  to  the  Apostles  for  public  preaching,  is 
far  more  distinct  and  emphatic  (Mark  xiii.  1 1)  than  any 
which  either  they  or  their  successors  received  in  regard  to 
the  performance  of  public  worship  ;  respecting  this,  indeed, 
nothing  is  said  at  all — for  there  is  no  proof  that  the  primi- 
tive churches  used  ordinarily  any  public  prayers,  except 
perhaps  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Psalms. 

There  was  some  consistency  in  these  views  (which  are 
still  entertained  by  many  on  this  subject),  so  long  as  it 
was  imagined  that  they  who  could  vociferate  fluently  with- 
out book,  "  prayed  by  the  Spirit,"  as  they  phrased  it — i.e. 
were  inspired  to  address  the  Almighty.  No  wonder  that 
persons  supposed  to  possess  such  supernatural  gifts  were 
regarded  with  a  peculiar  admiration,  and  were  preferred 
by  the  people  to  those  whose  insi:)iration  seemed  to  come 
from  a  printed  book,  and  that  of  other  men's  composition. 
God  seemed  to  teach  the  one,  but  men  the  other,  to  ofl'er 
prayer.  But  now,  when  such  delusions  are  exploded 
among  all  people,  except  those  who,  by  reason  of  gross 
ignorance  or  wild  enthusiasm,  are  incapable  of  judging,  it 
is  indeed  amazing  that  fluency  of  speech  in  extemporary 
prayer  should  still  be  so  admired.  For  what  is  commonly 
styled  "  the  gift  of  prayer,"  is  nothing  else  but  fluency  of 
speech — a  faculty  which  implies  neither  special  intellectual 
endowments  nor  spiritual  graces,  nor  even  moral  virtue,  but 
is  often  found  to  distinguish  the  shallow,  the  ignorant,  the 
conceited,  and  the  presumptuous  ;  men  who  are  conspicu- 
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ously  deficient  in  the  higher  elements  of  human  character, 
and  particularly  in  wisdom  and  humility. 

Of  the  examples  of  bad  taste,  irreverence,  and  even 
indecency  and  profanity,  contained  in  two  well-known 
books — "  The  Scotch  Presbyterian  Eloquence  ;  or  the 
Foolishness  of  their  Teaching  Discovered  from  their  Books, 
Sermons,  and  Prayers,  third  edition,  with  additions,  Loudon 
1719;"  and  "English  Presbyterian  Eloquence;  or  Dis- 
senter's Sayings,  Antient  and  Modern  :  Collected  from  the 
Books  and  Sermons  of  the  Presbyterians,  etc.,  from  the 
Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  Present  Time,  London 
1720" — many  are  probably  spurious,  and  many  others 
caricatured  or  exaggerated  ;  but  making  all  reasonable 
allowances,  what  a  frightful  mass  will  remain  of  expres- 
sions and  illustrations  which  offend  equally  against  piety 
and  decorum  !  "We  may  imagine  how  those  men  would 
express  themselves  under  the  excitement  of  public  speak- 
ing, and  among  crowds  of  rude  enthusiasts,  who  in  private 
letters — and  these  addressed  to  ladies — could  so  often 
write  in  a  manner  which  neither  reverence  nor  decency, 
according  to  our  notions,  can  tolerate. 

It  may  be  said,  and  truly,  that  the  times  were  rude, 
and  men's  minds  were  not  so  sensitive  to  proprieties  as 
they  now  are  :  but  surely  it  is  not  proper  that  public 
prayer  should  descend  to  the  lowest  level  that  the  sense  of 
propriety  among  the  people  will  endure.  It  should  do 
something  at  least  to  elevate  their  minds,  and  to  purify 
and  refine  their  tastes  as  well  as  their  affections  :  the 
language  of  the  pastor  addressed  to  the  Almighty  in  his 
own  name  and  in  theirs  should  not  tempt  them  to  forget 
that  "He  is  in  heaven,  and  they  upon  the  earth,"  or  em- 
bolden them  to  lay  aside  "  reverence  and  godly  fear "  in 
approaching  the  throne  of  grace.  It  is  commonly  ad- 
mitted, and  generally  deplored,  that  these  becoming  dis- 
positions are  too  little  manifested  in  our  public  worship. 
Some  of  tlie  causes,  at  least,  are  not  obscure.  It  has  been 
frequently  alleged   that   our   congregations  have  less  the 
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appearance  of  devotion  in  public  worsliip,  and  particularly  in 
prayer,  than  is  to  be  observed  anywhere  else.  Even  if  the 
statement  so  made  shonld  appear  to  be  exaggerated,  few 
impartial  witnesses  will  deny  that  there  is  at  least  some 
truth  in  it.  Two  causes  are  obvious — first,  The  general 
custom  of  praying  extempore  ;  and  second,  the  practice  of 
standing  at  prayer,  which  will  be  considered  afterwards. 
From  long  experience  the  people  have  learned  that  the 
minister  bestows  whatever  pains  and  thought  he  does 
bestow,  upon  the  sermon  ;  that  this  is  the  icork  of  the  week, 
and  expresses  whatever  thouglits  he  has  to  express  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  prayers  are  the  residt  of  no  pains  or 
thought  either  by  himself  or  any  one  else  ;  but  are  often 
loose  and  unconnected  harangues,  wandering  up  and  down, 
no  person  can  guess  whither ;  or  consist  of  such  accidental 
outpourings,  gradually  petrified  into  a  fixed  form.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  people  attend  to  that  discourse — the  sermon 
—  which  is  in  some  measure  worthy  of  attention,  and  pay 
very  little  regard  to  those  other  discom'ses — the  prayers — 
whose  demerits  and  defects  they  are  too  well  assured  of. 
If  the  jyrayers  were  as  good  in  their  kind  as  the  sermons 
are  in  theirs,  they  would  excite  not  less  interest  ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  would  fix  the  minds  and  touch  the  hearts  of 
the  people  even  more. 

It  may  be  true  that  the  extravagances  and  indecorums 
which  were  once  so  frequent,  and  which  are  still  so  pre- 
valent in  some  quarters,  are  no  longer  heard,  or  very  sel- 
dom, in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  or  among  the  Presbyterian 
sects.  Still  prayers  are  often  uttered  which  no  person  who 
has  good  sense  and  moderate  education  can  hear  through- 
out with  full  concurrence  and  sympathy  ;  and  I  feel  per- 
suaded that  a  verbatim  report  of  all  the  public  prayers 
uttered  in  Scotland  any  one  Simday  in  the  year,  would 
settle  this  question  for  ever  in  the  mind  of  every  person 
capable  of  forming  a  rational  judgment  upon  such  a 
matter. 

Such  report  would  prove  (I  apprehend)  these  proposi- 
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tions  among  otliers — That  ministers  might  generally,  by  a 
ditt'ereut  metliod,  offer  mucb.  better  prayers  ;  and  that  a 
large  number  of  ministers,  at  least,  should  have  some 
assistance  in  this  work  from  the  Church. 

As  to  the  first  proposition,  it  can  hardly  need  proof. 
For  to  pray  extempore  in  a  congregation  demands  qualifi- 
cations which  few  men  possess.  It  requires  an  intimate 
familiarity  with  the  Scripture,  a  perfect  command  of  lan- 
guage, suitable  for  such  exercises — i.e.  of  the  simplest 
language,  which  yet  must  never  degenerate  into  vulgarity, 
familiarity,  or  even  commonplace  ;  the  most  solemn  and 
sublime  language,  which  yet  must  not  swell  into  turgidity 
or  bombast,  or  savour  of  rhetorical  exaggeration,  or  wear 
any  appearance  of  labour  or  artifice.  And  this  reaches 
deeper  than  a  mere  literary  accomplishment  ;  it  implies  a 
highly-cultivated  mind,  a  refinement  of  character,  and  a 
pitch  of  sjiirituality,  which  never  have  been  found,  and 
cannot  be  expected,  in  any  body  of  clergy  whatever,  I  do 
not  say  that  this  attainment  is  impossible  ;  but  experience 
demonstrates  that  it  is  difficult  and  uncommon. 

Look  round  the  General  Assembly,  or  any  other  as- 
sembly, lay  or  clerical.  How  rare  is  the  appearance  of  a 
really  finished  master  of  speech — one  who  can,  on  all  oc- 
casions, express  himself  with  accuracy  and  jiropriety,  with 
elegance  and  force — who  is  found  always  ready  to  say,  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  what  ought  to  be  said,  and  as  it 
ought  !  This  is  confessedly  a  rare,  as  it  is  assuredly  an 
admirable  gift,  or  rather  it  is  a  combination  of  many  rare 
and  admirable  gifts. 

Why,  then,  should  we  fancy  that  extemporary  prayer 
should  be  the  common  gift  of  every  minister,  when  the 
faculty  of  extemporary  speech  on  other  subjects  is  confess- 
edly so  exceptional  ? 

If  we  will  look  at  the  matter  dispassionately  we  shall 
perceive  that  to  blunder,  or  become  confused — to  hesitate, 
or  repeat  over  and  over  the  same  thing — or  to  fall  into 
iTudignified  or  inappropriate  expressions — or  to  talk  with- 
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out  method,  order,  or  connection,  and  so  without  the  pos- 
sibility of  impressing  or  edifying  our  fellow- worshippers — 
is  far  less  indecorous  and  much  less  pernicious  in  preaching 
than  in  prayer  ;  for  the  former,  though  a  solemn  address, 
is  still  only  an  address  to  men  ;  whereas  the  other  is  an 
address  in  the  name  of  a  whole  congregation  to  the  Majesty 
of  heaven  and  earth,  before  whose  glory  angels  veil  their 
faces. 

"The  Church  of  Scotland,"  says  Principal  Hill,  "in 
adopting  a  Directory  instead  of  a  liturgy,  considers  its 
ministers  as  men  of  understanding,  of  taste,  of  sentiment, 
capable  of  thinking  for  themselves  ;  who,  without  being 
confined  to  the  repetition  of  a  lesson  that  has  been  com- 
posed for  them,  may  be  perndtted  to  exercise  their  talents 
with  a  becoming  dependence  upon  divine  aid,  in  the  sacred 
and  important  office  of  leading  the  devotions  of  Christian 
worshippers." — {Counsels  resjtecting  the  Duties  of  the  Pastoral 
Office,  p.  3.) 

It  is  unfortunate  that  tlie  Church  should  proceed  upon 
a  supposition  which  is  notoriously  contrary  to  fact  ;  for 
neither  the  whole  nor  the  generality  of  the  ministers  of  our 
Church,  or  of  any  church  in  the  world,  are  men  of  "  under- 
standing, taste,  sentiment,  and  capable  of  thinking  for  them- 
selves ;"  as,  indeed,  the  Rev.  Principal  himseK  very  well 
knew  and  proceeds  to  show.  "  In  our  Chiirch,"  he  says, 
"  a  minister  is  at  liberty  to  follow  the  impression  made  by 
those  special  occasions,  which  aftbrd  matter  for  special 
petitions  and  thanksgivings,  and  may  thus  avail  himself  of 
the  aid  which  Providence  often  administers  to  the  senti- 
ments of  devotion.  But  much  good  sense  and  sound  dis- 
cretion are  here  required ;  and  the  gross  instances  of  irrever- 
ence and  absurdity  ivhich  have  occurred  in  prayers  suggested 
hy  the  occasion,  form  one  of  the  most  popular  and  plausible 
objections  to  our  mode  of  worship  "  (p.  7).  And  again  :  "  We 
certainly  do  not  imitate  this  manner  of  praying,"  that  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  "  when  we  exhaust  ourselves  and  fatigue 
our  hearers  by  much  loose  speaking,  in  which  the  same  idea 
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is  perpetually  recurring  "  (p.  5).  Are  they  "  men  of  under- 
standing, of  taste,  of  sentiment,"  etc.,  wlio  tlius  "  exhaust 
themselves  and  fatigue  their  hearers  by  much  loose  speak- 
ing "  in  prayer  ;  and  who  furnish  those  "  gross  instances 
of  irreverence  and  absurdity!"  "The  Church,"  says  Dr. 
Hill, "  considers  them  such."  It  is  time  she  should  consider 
things  and  men  as  they  are  ;  not  as  a  theory,  contradicted 
by  unquestionable  facts,  requires  her  to  consider  them. 

Even  if  nothing  more  were  needful  to  be  attemj^ted, 
ministers  should  at  least  be  encouraged  to  compose  and 
write  their  prayers,  bestowing  not  less  pains  upon  these  than 
they  now  almost  all  bestow  upon  their  sermons — or  rather 
a  great  deal  more  ;  because,  in  addition  to  what  has  just 
been  advanced,  while  a  sermon  after  delivery  is  laid  aside 
and  perhaps  never  used  again,  or  at  least  not  till  after  a 
long  interval,  prayers  may  and  should  recur  much  more  fre- 
quently, as  being  more  limited  in  their  subject-matter,  and 
considerable  repetition  at  least  being  here  attended  with  some 
evident  advantages.  By  this  means  alone  a  great  ameliora- 
tion might  be  easily  accomplished  in  the  character  of  our 
worship.  Besides,  copying  or  borrowing,  which  in  sermon- 
making  is  regarded  by  the  people  in  Scotland  as  a  sin 
hardly  less  heinous  than  theft,  might,  without  reproach 
from  any  quarter,  be  practised  to  almost  any  extent  in 
composing  prayers  ;  and,  if  these  were  foimd  to  be  un- 
questionably excellent,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  congi'egation 
would  be  so  foolish,  or  any  Church  Court  so  inquisitorial 
and  absurd,  as  to  find  fault,  though  it  was  notorious  they 
were  not  altogether  or  chiefly  the  composition  of  the  mini- 
ster who  used  them. 

For  promoting  this  most  desirable  end,  the  reading  of 
prayers  in  public  worship  should  by  all  means  be  encour- 
aged. The  greatest  difficulty  at  present  arises  from  the 
practice  of  reciting  prayers.  This  practice,  if  thej''  be 
written,  necessitates  committing  to  memory,  of  which  many 
men,  and  some  of  the  ablest,  are  utterly  incapable,  and 
which  the  generality  find  very  difficult.     They  are  accord- 
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ingly  driven  to  trust  on  each  occasion  to  their  powers  of 
extemporaneous  speaking  ;  or  they  compose  and  learn  off 
one  j)rayer  or  at  most  two,  and  these  they  constantly  repeat ; 
or,  what  is  more  common,  they  fall  gradually  into  a  routine 
which  is  virtually  the  same  thing — a  fixed  unvarying 
liturgy  of  their  own,  put  together  by  chance,  stereotyped 
by  custom — wanting  both  the  care,  finish,  completeness  of 
a  systematically-formed  service,  and  also  the  warmth  and 
freshness  of  really  earnest,  unpremeditated  speech,  thus  unit- 
ing the  faults  of  both  methods  with  the  virtues  of  neither. 
Many  suppose  that  the  people  would  not  tolerate  the 
reading  of  prayers.  This  I  do  not  believe  ;  and  I  could 
add  some  strong  reasons  for  my  incredulity.  The  aversion 
of  the  common  people,  jaarticularly  in  the  countrj'',  to  the 
reading  of  sermons  is  indeed  strong,  and  in  some  districts 
apparently  invincible  ;  but  this  is,  in  my  opinion,  much 
less  unreasonable  than  the  other  aversion  ;  for  as  I  cannot 
but  think  it  more  unnatural  to  read  sermons  than  to  read 
prayers,  so  probably  the  latter  prejudice  would  be  found  to 
be  far  more  easily  overcome — especially  when  it  was  dis- 
covered, as  it  would  very  soon  be,  that  the  read  prayers 
were  very  much  superior  to  the  others.  It  will  be  found 
that  the  people  judge  in  such  cases  j)retty  correctly,  Avhen- 
ever  they  have  the  means  of  comjiarison  ;  the  want  of 
which  is  commonly  the  chief  cause  of  their  prejudices  and 
errors.  This  is  one  of  many  reasons  for  changing  the 
common  attitudes  in  our  public  worship  ;  for  when  the 
congregation  stand  at  prayer  they  generally  gaze  at  the 
minister,  as  if  in  praying,  no  less  than  in  preaching,  he  were 
addressing  them  ;  whereas,  where  kneeling  is  the  attitude, 
the  eyes  of  the  people  are  otherwise  directed,  and  it  becomes 
a  matter  of  indifference  to  them  whether  the  minister  recites 
or  reads  from  a  manuscript  or  a  book — provided  only  the 
matter,  language,  and  manner  be  fitted  to  express  and  excite 
Christian  thought  and  feeling.* 

*  Since  the  above  was  -written  the  anthor  has  officiated  in  many 
country  cliurches,  reading  the  prayers  ;  and  he  has  not  heard  of  any 
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That  miserable  enactment,  called  Lord  Aberdeen's  Act, 
which  has  wrought  and  is  still  working  so  many  mischiefs, 
will  incidentally  have  produced  some  benefit,  if  it  shall  help 
to  ojien  the  eyes  of  our  ministers  and  people  to  the  monstrous 
absurdity  of  our  present  modes  of  proceeding  and  judging 
in  the  matter  of  public  prayer.  Under  this  Act  the  people, 
or  any  of  them,  are  permitted  to  offer  "  any  olyection  to  a 
presentee  in  respect  to  his  ministerial  gifts  and  qualities  ;" 
and  the  Church  Courts  have  decided,  as  it  was  natural  they 
should,  that  this  includes  the  right  of  objecting  to  the 
prayers  as  well  as  the  preaching  of  the  presentee.  What  a 
strange  position  for  the  members  of  the  congregation  to 
stand  in  !  to  come  forward  and  be  recognised  by  the  body 
of  their  pastors  and  rulers,  as  critics  of  those  acts  of  devotion, 
of  humiliation,  supplication,  thanksgiving,  intercession, 
which,  according  to  the  supposition,  they  have  themselves 
joined  in  offering  up  before  the  throne  of  the  heavenly 
grace  !  But  indeed  their  proceedings  show  clearly  that 
they  consider  the  public  prayers  as  truly  the  presentee's, 
and  not  in  any  sense  theirs  ;  for  they  inform  the  reverend 
court  that  "  his  ]^)rayers  are  attected,  cold,  insijjid,  and  un- 
edifying,  as  well  as  unsuitable  to  the  great  body  of  the 
j)eople  ;"*  and  the  Presbytery  are  appointed  to  hear  the 
presentee  at  one  diet  of  public  worsliip,  that  they  also — 
who  assume  the  attitude  of  persons  praying  with  the  pre- 
sentee— may,  instead  of  that,  play  the  critics  so  as  to 
"  cognosce  and  determine  upon  "  the  people's  criticisms — 
the  subject  of  both  being  the  prayers  in  which  they  should 
have  joined,  and  which  (according  to  every  reasonable 
supposition)  should  have  been  their  own. 

According  to  the  truth  of  things  there  is  no  praying  at 
all  on  such  occasions,  on  the  j^art  either  of  presentee,  con- 
gregation, or  Presbytery.  The  first  goes  through,  and 
knows  that  he  goes  through,  an  exhibition  of  which  the 

instance  in  which  his  doing  so  gave  any  offence  to  any  of  the  people 
— but  rather  the  contrary. — January  1866. 
*  Case  of  Duthil,  Dec.  1863. 
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people  are  there  assembled  to  form  an  opinion  and  pro- 
nounce a  judgment,  not  to  pray  ;  and  tlie  Presbytery  no 
less  are  placed  in  a  critical  attitude — to  judge  and  determine 
whether  or  not,  as  may  be  alleged,  the  prayers  of  the 
presentee  are  or  are  not  "  affected,  cold,  insipid,  unedifying, 
and  unsuitable  to  the  people."  What  a  position  for  those 
who,  in  offering  those  pi-ayers,  themselves  have  assumed 
the  attitude  of  worshippers  !  What  reduces  the  whole 
proceeding  to  absurdity,  in  a  judicial  point  of  view,  is  this 
— that  while  all  the  Church  Courts,  lower  and  higher,  have 
admitted  the  relevancy  of  objections  to  the  presentee's 
prayers,  they  have  never  demanded  any  manuscript  record 
of  these  "  exercises  ;"  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  re- 
quire the  presentee  to  furnish  to  the  Presbytery  a  manu- 
script copy  of  the  sermon  or  sermons  he  has  preached  by 
appointment  of  the  Presbytery  ;  thus  comj)elling  him  to 
write,  and,  contrary  to  all  the  traditions  of  the  Church, 
requiring  him  to  read  his  sermons,  or  to  submit  to  the 
miserable  drudgery  of  reciting  them  word  for  word  from 
memory.  But  the  absurdity  and  contradiction  do  not  end 
even  here.  The  members  of  the  Presbytery  may  at  least 
have  been  present  when  the  presentee  went  through  one  of 
those  exhibitions  called  frayers^  and  so  have  had  some 
grounds  of  judgment  in  dealing  with  objections  to  the 
same.  But  these  objections  go  by  appeal  to  the  superior 
Church  Courts,  and  thej''  are  called  upon  to  affirm  or  re- 
verse them  tnthout  one  line  of  record  on  which  to  proceed. 
For  the  Synod  and  General  Assembly  neither  require  the 
presentee  to  perform  an  exhibition  of  praying  in  their 
presence,  nor  have  they  any  manuscript  of  the  prayers,  nor 
do  they  require  that  these  should  be  written,  nor  are  they 
supposed  to  know  or  to  care  whether  they  are  or  not.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  matter  of  prayers  is  studiously  slurred 
over  in  these  proceedings.  Nobody  seems  to  think  it  worth 
any  notice  ;  it  is  considered  quite  a  subordinate  affair — a 
decent  introduction  to  the  great  fact  of  the  sermon,  which 
is   the    first,   second,  and  third    thing,  and  indeed  very 
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nearly  everything  in  our  public  worship.  In  an  Edinburgh 
chnrcli,  much  frequented  by  strangers,  especially  from 
England,  a  gentleman  was  compelled  to  stand  in  the  lobby 
till  the  devotional  services  were  terminated,  when  he  was 
promised  a  seat.  To  encourage  his  perseverance,  the  old 
woman  who  kept  the  door  assured  him  thus — "  Dinna 
weary,  sir,  ye'll  no  hae  lang  to  wait  ;  the  Doctoi''s  no  lang 
in  gettin'  through  the  preleminaries." 

Do  I  insinuate  that  those  devotional  compositions — if 
indeed  they  ever  were  composed — which  our  Church  Courts 
thus  treat  as  if  they  were  not  worthy  of  a  record,  may  not 
be  open  to  criticism,  or  may  not  merit  condemnation  and 
rejection  ?  I  am  far  from  alleging  that  the  parishioners  may 
not  be  justified  in  branding  them  with  even  stronger  epithets 
than  "  affected,  cold,  insijiid,  unedifying,  and  unsuitable  " 
for  any  parish  or  congregation  whatever.  In  ahuost  every 
case  in  which  a  presentee's  discourses  were  justly  liable  to 
objection,  it  will,  I  believe,  be  found  that  his  prayers  were 
much  more  so.  It  would  be  deeply  interesting,  and  also 
very  instructive,  to  see  how  the  Church  Courts  would  pro- 
ceed if  the  people  of  any  parish  had  sense  enough  to  object 
to  the  presentee's  prayers,  without  urging  any  other  ob- 
jection. Would  the  superior  Courts  still  proceed  without 
a  record,  acquit  or  condemn  the  prayers  without  either 
hearing  or  reading  them  ?  It  would  be  curious,  and  might 
perhaps  open  some  men's  eyes.  May  we  hope  that  a  time 
will  come  when  those  which  each  congregation  offers  up  to 
the  common  Father  shall  no  longer  be  the  presentee's 
prayers,  or  the  minister's  prayers,  but  the  Church's  prayers — 
conmion  prayers,  in  which  the  whole  Church  is  already 
agreed  ;  in  which  aU  congregations,  in  all  corners  of  the 
land,  from  generation  to  generation,  shall  unite  with  one 
harmonious  voice  ! 

Upon  the  whole,  as  all  our  practical  abuses  and  all 
the  defects  of  our  system,  in  resjject  to  public  worship, 
seem  to  proceed  from  a  mistake  regarding  the  importance 
of  the  devotional  element,  and  particularly  of  prayer,  in 
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public  worsliij),  so  any  refomi  which  shall  be  of  much 
value,  or  shall  go  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  must  jjroceed 
from  a  reform  of  our  notions  in  this  respect  ;  and  since  all 
imaginations  of  a  special  or  miraculous  agency  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  this  exercise  have  long  ago  been  dissipated  (except 
among  the  most  ignorant)  by  accumulated  and  distressing 
experience,  it  is  time  we  shoidd  seriously  consider  what 
should  be  done  for  reforming  whatever  is  amiss'  in  this 
respect,  and  so  at  least  retaining  what  remains  to  us  of  the 
intelligence  and  piety  of  the  people.  The  following  may 
appear  safe  exjiedients  for  the  present : — 

1.  We  should  endeavour  to  imj^ress  upon  the  minds  of 
all — both  ministers  and  people — the  great  importance  of 
this  part  of  public  worship  ;  without  depreciating  sermons, 
expositions,  catechisings,  and  other  forms  of  Christian  in- 
struction. 

Particularly,  by  frequent  admonitions  and  explanations 
the  people  should  be  made  to  apj^rehend,  and,  if  possible 
to  feel,  that  the  public  prayers  are  to  be  considered  as 
their  prayers,  and  not  the  minister's  prayers — as  the  prayers 
of  the  congregation,  and  not  of  any  one  person,  whether 
speaker  or  hearei'.  Principal  Hill,  in  his  book  already 
quoted,  betrays  the  same  notions  substantially  on  the  sub- 
ject of  public  prayer  which  notnriously  prevail  among  the 
body  of  the  Scotch  people.  After  using  the  following  ar- 
gument (which  indeed  sufficiently  refutes  the  system  he 
defends,  though  evidentlj^with  no  good  will  or  real  conviction) 
— "As  the  greatest  and  most  interesting  subjects  of  prayer  are 
alwaj^s  the  same,  you  cannot,  without  affectation,  avoid  fre- 
quent repetition  of  what  you  have  once  expressed  ■well " — he 
adds  this  strange  and  indecorous  suggestion  :  "Yet,  in  a  church 
where  no  set  forms  are  prescribed  by  authority,  it  is  desir- 
able that  you  should  appear  capable  of  clothing  the  same  senti- 
ments with  equal  facility  and  propriety  in  expressions  some- 
what varied "  (p.  7).  This  is  addressed  by  a  Professor  of 
Divinity  to  the  future  ministers  of  the  Church  ;  who  are 
informed  that  the  reason  why  they  should  not  adhere  to 
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the  same  words  in  j^rayer  is,  not  that  they  may  impress  or 
edify  the  congregation,  or  attain  any  legitimate  end  of  pub- 
lic worshijj,  but  may  make  such  an  exhibition  as  may  lead 
the  people  to  admire  them,  their  gifts  and  talents,  in  the 
way  of  extemjiorary  speaking  !  Might  not  some  better 
opportunity  be  found  for  making  such  display,  and  exciting 
such  admiration  ? 

2.  Presbyteries  should  require  written  frayers  from 
candidates  for  the  ministry,  as  well  as  written  discourses. 
The  practice  of  reading  trial  discourses  is  an  innovation, 
like  all  reading  of  discourses,  and  probably  not  of  very  old 
date  ;  but  being  recommended  by  evident  propriety  and 
convenience,  it  has  been  imiversally  adopted.  The  same 
convenience  and  propriety  require  that  the  prayers  should 
be  written  and  read.  The  same,  as  to  writing  at  least, 
should  be  observed  in  proceedings  under  Lord  Aberdeen's 
Act.  The  Presbytery  should  be  put  in  possession  of  the 
manuscript  of  the  prayers,  as  well  as  of  the  discoui'ses  of  the 
presentee. 

;3.  Those  ministers  who  are  so  happy  as  to  be  placed 
over  intelligent  congregations,  should  begin  the  practice  of 
reading  prayers.  Such  congregations  will  be  found  to  be 
favourable  to  the  innovation ;  sometimesalmostrmanimously 
so.  And  the  reason  of  the  thing  is  so  manifest  and  strong, 
that  a  minister  who  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  people  will 
easily  succeed  in  satisfying  almost  any  congregation,  how- 
ever illiterate  or  prejudiced,  of  the  advantage  of  this 
practice.  Of  course,  no  man  of  discretion  will  attempt  this, 
or  any  such  like  change,  however  evident  its  advantages 
may  be,  until  he  has  convinced  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  that  it  is  desirable. 

4.  All  pastors,  especially  in  the  country,  and  in  congre- 
gations composed  principally  of  the  common  people,  should 
endeavour,  as  a  general  rule,  to  deliver  their  sermons,  etc., 
without  reading,  and  in  all  cases  without  close  and  slavish 
reading.  It  cannot  be  denied,  I  think,  that  the  prejudice 
which  has  prevailed  so  obstinately  on  this  subject,  has  been 
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perpetuated  and  strengthened  (if  it  was  based  originally  on 
other  grounds)  by  the  bad  reading,  the  utter  inability  to 
read  in  a  clear,  fluent,  and  impressive  manner,  which  has 
been  so  general  among  those  who  adojsted  the  practice. 
Perhaps  it  might  be  found,  if  the  experiment  were  made, 
that  there  is  no  congregation  whatever  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland  which  would  not  prefer,  if  they  must  choose 
between  the  two,  to  have  the  sermon  spoken  and  the  prayers 
read,  rather  than  to  ha'\'e  the  sermon  read  and  the  prayers 
spoken.  But  the  practice  of  kneeling  at  prayer  will 
immediately  render  the  manner  of  delivering  the  prayers, 
whether  by  reading  them  or  otherwise,  a  matter  of  perfect 
indiff'erence  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 

5.  Upon  the  whole,  as  an  immediate  improvement,  and 
palliative  at  least — dice  rr^v  hiSruSav  avdyxriv — till  some- 
thing more  effectual  can  be  accomplished,  it  would  seem  to 
be  the  duty  of  those  who  are  zealous  for  the  edification  of 
the  people  and  the  prosperity  of  the  Church,  to  take  a  great 
deal  more  pains  in  preparing  prayers  than  has  generally 
been  thought  necessary — not  offering  to  the  Lord  our  God 
that  which  is  unbecoming  his  divine  majesty  and  our  de- 
pendent and  sinful  condition,  but  studying  so  to  express 
our  thoughts  and  desires  that  the  hearts  of  the  people  and 
our  own  may  be  elevated  and  purified,  that  so  our  prayers 
may  prove  acceptable  to  God  and  profitable  to  ourselves — 
through  our  great  High  Priest  and  Intercessor  Jesus  Christ, 
who  hath  taught  us,  when  we  pray,  thus  to  say — "  Our 
Father,"  etc. 

This  has  been  generally  thought  to  settle  the  question 
of  the  lawfulness  at  least  of  prepared  and  prescribed  forms 
of  prayer.  And  those  who  denied,  no  less  than  those  who 
maintained,  the  lawfulness  of  liturgies,  would  appear  to  be 
of  this  opinion.  For  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  real 
reason  why  the  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  discouraged, 
and  finally  laid  aside  by  the  former,  was  the  inconsistency 
in  which  it  seemed  to  involve  them.  How  could  they 
absolutely  condemn  all  prepared  forms,  when  they  them- 
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selves  habitually  employed  such  a  form  ?  That  our  Lord 
was  the  author  of  this  form,  and  enjoined  its  use,  only 
made  the  matter  worse  ;  and  therefore  their  natural  sub- 
terfuge was  to  deny  that  it  was  intended  to  be  a  form,  or 
that  the  injunction  to  employ  it  extended  to  them.  Milton, 
accordingly,  argues  against  the  obligation  to  use  the  Lord's 
Player,  perceiving  clearly  enough  that  this  involved  the 
whole  question,  as  between  those  who  denied  and  those 
who  maintained  the  lawfulness  and  expediency  of  set 
foi'ms. 

But  it  is  difficult  to  be  consistent  in  an  error  : — 

The  same  men  who  say  it  is  unlawfrd  to  use  prepared 
forms  of  prayer,  or  to  read  praj^ers,  themselves  do  the  very 
things  wliich  they  condemn.  Even  those  of  them  who  will 
not  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  public  worship,  yet  read  the 
prose  psalms,  and  by  so  doing  they  have  settled  the  question. 
For  not  only  do  most  of  these  psalms  contain  petitions, 
confessions  of  sin,  and  other  elements  of  prayer,  but  a  large 
proportion  of  them  are  throughout  frayers  in  every  respect — 
not  only  in  substance  and  spirit,  but  in  form,  and  even 
according  to  the  titles  in  some  instances.  It  is  true  that 
these  psalms  are  read  in  Presbyterian  churches  as  lessons  ; 
but  this  does  not  alter  the  cas^;  it  is  only  an  incongruity 
to  use,  as  if  it  were  an  exhortation  or  instruction  to  men, 
what  is  indeed  an  address  to  God.  The  minister,  in  reading 
such  psahns,  is  praying  and  reading  prayers,  and  every 
devout  worshipper  is  also  praying  in  hearing  these  prayers 
read — 

Have  mercy  upon  me,  0  God,  according  to  thy  lo'sdng- 
kindness  : 

According  to  the  multitude  of  thy  tender  mercies,  Hot  oiit 
my  transgressions. 

Wash  me  throughlj^  from  mine  iniquity, 

And  cleanse  me  from  my  sin  : 

For  I  acknowledge  my  transgression  ; 

And  my  sin  is  ever  before  me. 

Purge  me  with  hyssop,  and  I  shall  be  clean  ; 
G 
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Wash  me,  and  I  shall  be  whiter  than  snow. 

Make  me  to  hear  joy  and  gladness  ; 

That  the  hones  which  thou  hast  broken  may  rejoice. 

Are  these  prayers  or  sermons  1 — i.e.  are  they  addresses 
to  men  or  to  God  ? 

But  the  way  in  which  we  commonly  employ  them 
would  show,  that  in  prose  they  are  sermons,  but  become 
prayers  or  psalms  by  being  turned  into  metre.  We  all  read 
prayers,  and  use  prepared  forms  of  prayer,  when  we  read 
the  prose  psalms  ;  and  so,  indeed,  we  have  long  ago,  with- 
out knowing  it,  determined  the  controversy  against  our  own 
prejudices. 

Many  persons  appear  to  think  that  the  reading  or  re- 
citing of  prayers  is  the  grand  and  decisive  distinction 
between  Episcopacy  and  Presbytery  ;  and  even  in  our 
Chiu'ch  Courts  some  speakers  have  displayed  such  incredible 
ignorance  as  to  talk  of  a  minister  who  read  prayers  in  the 
church  as  "  jjlaying  at  Episcojiacy."  But  if  so,  John  Knox 
and  John  Calvin  played  at  Episcopacy,  and  so  did  the 
Church  of  Geneva  and  all  the  Reformed  or  Presbyterian 
Churches  on  the  Continent,  and  also  our  own  beloved 
Church — the  Church  of  Scotland — with  her  sisters.  The 
Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  also  must  have  "  played  at 
Presbytery"  when  her  clergy  used  the  same  manner  of 
prajdng  as  their  Presbyterian  contemporaries,  till  on  their 
attempting  to  do  otherwise,  by  introducing  the  Service 
Book,  the  redoubtable  Jenny  Geddes — herself  probably 
an  Episcopalian — by  means  of  her  lignnm  infaustum, 
produced  that  hiatus  ralde  lachrymabilis  in  the  history 
of  "  the  Church  in  Scotland,"  of  which  the  consequences, 
proximate  and  remote,  have  been  so  many  and  so  im- 
portant. The  use  of  liturgies,  and  the  consequent  reading 
of  prayers,  may  indeed  be  considered  an  attribute  of 
the  Christian  Church  in  all  its  branches,  and  at  all 
times  ;  but  the  disuse  of  a  liturgy,  and  the  practice  of 
praying  extempore,  or  at  least  without  book,  is  in  no  sense 
characteristic  of  Presbytery  or  of  Presbyterian  Churches. 
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It  arose  from  accidental  causes — the  chief  of  which  were 
ignorant  prejudices  and  blind  enthusiasm,  excited  and 
fomented  by  the  same,  or  worse,  among  the  English 
Puritans  and  Sectaries,  but  which  we  hope  are  now  either 
extinct  or  rapidly  in  course  of  extinction.  And  yet  we  are 
content  to  wear  still  the  livery  of  deceased  superstitions. 
It  is  time  siirely  we  should  strip  off  these  badges,  which 
never  were  honourable,  but  which  now  doubly  degrade  us. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

POSTURES   IN   PUBLIC   WORSHIP. 

0  come  let  iis  ■worship  and  bow  down  ;   let  us  kneel  before  the 

Lord  our  Maker. — Ps.  xcv. 

For  this  cause  I  bow  my  knees  unto  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. — Eph.  iii. 

A670S  ^x^'  •  •  •  o'Tparidiras  ip  t^  vpos  rois  iroXe/ilovs  Trapard^ei  y6vv 
6ivTas  iirl  ttjc  y^^v,  Kara  to  oIkuov  7)ij.1v  tixiv  ev^wv  k6os,  iirl  xds 
irpos  Tov  Oebv  iKeaias  TpairiaOai. — EuSEB.  Hist.  v.  5. 

Omnes  ex  more  prosternimur. — Arnob.  Lib.  I. 

1  love  to  use  the  civility  of  my  knee,  my  hat,  and  hand,  with  all 

those  outward  and  sensible  motions  whicli  may  express  or  pro- 
mote my  invisible  devotion. — Relig.  Medic,  iii. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  remark  that  the  postures  of 
our  bodies  when  we  engage  m  acts  of  divine  worship  are, 
in  themselves,  of  no  consequence  :  for  he  that  worships  in 
spirit  and  truth  is  accepted  with  the  Father  of  spirits 
whether  he  stand,  sit,  or  kneel  ;  whether  he  walk  by  the 
way,  or  offer  up  his  supplications  from  his  bed  in  the  dark- 
ness of  night.  Unlike  many  others,  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land has  always  treated  these  as  matters  of  indifference  ; 
for  though,  as  we  shall  see,  kneeling  at  prayer  be  recog- 
nised in  the  Book  of  Common  Order,  no  law  or  regulation 
appears  ever  to  have  been  made  on  this  subject  by  the 
Church  since  the  Reformation.  There  seems  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  present  customs  of  standing  at  prayer 
and  sitting  to  sing  were  innovations,  introduced  before  the 
middle  'of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  imitation  of  the 
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forms,  or  in  compliance  with,  the  feelings,  of  tlie  English 
Puritans,  whose  zeal  affected  as  many  departures  as  possible 
from  the  customs  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  There  is  no 
reason  (so  far  as  I  am  aware)  to  doubt  that,  till  then,  the 
Scotch  followed  the  universal  custom  of  the  Catholic 
Church — at  least  in  the  West — of  kneeling  to  pray  and 
standing  to  praise.  This  innovation,  however,  had  no 
sanction  from  the  General  Assembly,  nor  did  any  inferior 
Court  interfere,  either  to  recommend  or  forbid.  Such 
matters  were  never,  I  believe,  in  our  whole  Church  history 
made  subjects  of  censure  or  remark  till  the  year  1858, 
when  a  committee  of  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  reported 
that  in  the  Greyfriars  Church  the  innovation  had  been  in- 
troduced of  standing  to  sing  and  kneeling  at  prayer.  The 
General  Assembly,  however,  when  the  subject  came  before 
it  in  1859 — neither  pronounced  any  decision  nor  indicated 
any  opinion  respecting  the  matter  of  postures  in  public  wor- 
ship ;  it  ignored  the  subject,  thus  adhering  faithfully  to  the 
uniform  traditions  of  the  Church. 

But  sometimes  things  which  in  themselves  are  indif- 
ferent, may  become  accidentally  of  some,  yea  of  great  im- 
portance. It  was  in  and  of  itself  not  siirful  to  frequent 
heathen  feasts,  because  the  idol  was  no  god,  the  house  no 
temple,  the  meat  no  sacrifice  ;  but,  from  other  considera- 
tions, the  act  may  become  so  pernicious,  and  therefore 
relatively  so  sinful,  that  the  enlightened  Christian  man 
(6  TiXsiog)  shall  resolve  "  to  eat  no  such  meat  while  the 
world  stands."  (1  Cor.  viii.  and  x.)  There  being,  admittedly, 
no  command  or  authoritative  example  in  the  case  before  us, 
and  this  not  being  a  question  of  true  or  false,  nor  yet  of 
right  or  wrong,  but  only  of  better  and  worse,  we  must 
here  appeal  to  considerations  of  expediency,  good  order, 
decency,  and  edification,  according  to  the  dictum  of  the 
Westminster  Confession,  "  Tliere  are  some  circumstances 
concerning  the  worship  of  God  and  government  of  the 
Church  common  to  hiunan  actions  and  societies,  which  are 
to  be  ordered  according  to  the  light  of  nature  and  Christian 
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prudence,  according  to  the  general  rules  of  tlie  Word,  which 
are  always  to  be  observed." — Ch.  i. 

These  principles  had  in  view,  it  follows,  that  those  pos- 
tures or  attitudes  are  most  suitable  in  the  worshij)  of  God 
which  correspond  best  to  the  mental  acts  of  prayer  and 
praise  respectively,  and  which  are  most  likely  to  excite  the 
j)roiJer  acts  or  states  of  mind  in  ourselves  and  others  ;  and 
all  such  postures  are  unsuitable  and  imj)roi5er  as  are  not, 
according  to  the  common  feelings  and  associations  of  the 
people,  expressive  of  humiliation,  reverence,  and  the  other 
dispositions  which  worship  is  understood  to  express  and  is 
designed  to  strengthen. 

Few  probably  will  dispute  this  proposition  in  the 
general  form  in  which  it  is  here  set  down  ;  and  a  dis- 
passionate application  of  it  would  afford  a  very  easy  recon- 
cilement of  any  differences  of  ojiinion  or  of  jiractice  which 
may  now  exist  among  members  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

Standing  and  kneeling  are  recognised  attitudes  of  re- 
verence and  respect  universally.  Among  the  Jews,  whether 
tinder  the  Old  Testament  or  the  New,  in  the  universal 
Christian  Church  of  the  early  ages,  and,  indeed,  of  all  ages, 
and  everywhere — in  the  customs  and  notions  of  modern 
times,  and  among  ourselves  universally,  standing  and 
kneeling  are  regarded  as  proper  and  significant  attitudes 
of  resjject  and  reverence  ;  and  sitting  has  been  and  is  now, 
everywhere,  among  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  men,  re- 
garded as  not  exjjressive  of  any  such  emotion  or  state  of 
mind.  The  Lord  sits  upon  his  throne,  "  and  the  hosts  of 
heaven  stand  before  him."  "  Every  other  priest  stands 
ministering  in  the  temple,  but  Christ  sits  douni  at  the  right 
hand  of  God  "  (Heb.  x.  11,  12).  To  sit  is  to  assume  the 
position  of  the  superior,  to  assert  the  rights  of  the  master  or 
lord  ;  to  stand  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  inferior,  to  occupy 
for  the  time  the  servant's  room  ;  to  show  deference  ;  to  give 
honour  to  another  :  and  the  attitude  of  kneeling,  by  universal 
consent,  expresses  the  same,  only  in  a  greater  degree  and  in  a 
more  striking  manner — 'Ei/  'xXrjhi  '^r^zgjSvrs^uv  Brr,&i  (Ecclus. 
vi.) 
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It  would  seem  to  follow  from  this  that  sitting  is  im- 
proper and  unsuitable  in  at  least  direct  acts  of  worship,  such 
as  praise  and  prayer  ;  because,  accoi'ding  to  the  sentiment 
of  all  men,  it  asserts  a  condition,  and  is  expressive  of  a 
state  of  mind  not  consistent  with  that  which  we  profess  in 
drawing  near  to  God,  either  in  praise  or  in  prayer.  In 
sliort,  if  we  may  speak  freely,  the  practice  of  sitting  while 
God's  praise  is  sung,  is  an  innovation  in  our  worship  and 
a  solecism  in  itself,  and  at  the  same  time  an  indecorum 
and  an  irreverence,  condemned  by  the  whole  voice  of 
Scripture,  and  by  the  authority  of  neai-ly  the  whole  Chris- 
tian Church  in  every  age,  as  well  as  contrary  to  the 
universal  feeling  of  propriety,  and  not  having  even  the 
argument  of  convenie^we  to  support  it ;  for,  as  every  one 
knows,  standing  is  the  natural  attitude  for  singing,  and 
prompted  by  well-known  physical  reasons. 

Now,  this  practically  settles  the  whole  matter  in  so  far 
as  attitudes  in  public  worship  are  concerned.  For  it  being 
admitted  that  both  standing  and  hieeling  have  sanction  in 
Scripture  and  in  Christian  antiquity,  and  both  being  pos- 
tures of  reverence,  and  therefore  suitable  for  acts  of  wor- 
ship ;  if  we  stand  to  sing  praise,  we  must  kneel  at  prayer 
— both  to  secure  some  variety,  and  because  it  would  impose 
an  intolerable  burden  upon  the  people  to  continue  standing 
during  both  acts.  I  shall  endeavour  afterwards  to  prove 
that  kneeling  is  the  proper  posture  for  prayer  ;  but  apart 
from  this,  we  must,  as  matter  of  expediency,  or  rather  of 
necessity,  adopt  it  in  the  arrangements  of  our  public  service, 
if  we  reject  the  custom  of  sitting,  and  stand  while  we 
praise  the  Lord  our  Maker. 

Apart  from  arguments  derived  from  Scripture  or 
authority,  there  are  several  obvious  reasons  for  standing  to 
sing  in  church  and  kneeling  to  pray,  instead  of  sitting  to 
sing  and  standing  to  pray,  as,  till  lately,  all  Presbyterians 
have  done  in  Scotland  for  two  centuries,  except  in  the 
Northern  Isles,  where  they  have  always  adhered  to  the 
more  excellent  way. 
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The  act  of  singing,  as  practised  in  our  churches,  generally 
occupies  from  three  to  Jive  mimites ;  the  tunes  in  general 
use,  most  of  them,  requiring  not  more  than  about  forty-five 
seconds  for  each  verse,  and  few  so  much  as  sixty  seconds, 
if  they  be  sung  in  proper  time.  Now  the  bulk  of  every 
congregation,  including  the  weak  and  the  aged,  can  com- 
monly stand  four  or  five  nunutes  without  fatigue  or  incon- 
venience ;  whereas  it  is  fatiguing  and  even  distressing  to  a 
large  portion  of  persons  to  stand  fifteen,  twenty,  twenty- 
five  minutes,  or  as  much  longer  as  the  minister  may  chance 
to  pray  ;  and  accordingly  in  every  congregation  Avhere  they 
stand  at  prayer,  some  do  not  attempt  to  stand  at  all,  and 
others  drop  down  upon  their  seats  in  increasing  numbers 
as  the  prayer  is  protracted,  till,  in  some  cases,  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  people  have  resumed  their  seats 
before  the  tedious  supplication  has  come  to  an  end. 

It  maybe  replied  that  the  natural  remedyis  the  shorten- 
ing of  the  prayers.  This  may  be  desirable  on  many  ac- 
counts, but  is  impracticable  so  long  as  it  continues  the 
custom  for  ministers  to  pray  extempore.  For  one  who 
proceeds  according  to  this  method  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  jvidge  wliether  he, speaks  long  or  shortly  ;  and  the  real 
explanation  of  those  insufferably  tedious  prayers  of  which 
we  often  hear  is,  not  that  the  speaker  intended  to  make 
them  so  lengthy,  but  that  he  could  not  tell,  and  was  not 
aware  how  long  he  had  spoken. 

If  these  be  matters  of  indifference,  we  may  at  least 
plead  that  they  should  be  arranged  so  as  not  to  tax  the 
strength  or  destroy  the  comfort  of  the  people  in  public 
worship  ;  remembering  that  this  goes  further  ;  because 
whatever  occasions  physical  uneasiness,  also  distracts  atten- 
tion, disturbs  the  mind,  and  so  tends  to  prevent  salutary 
impressions  and  edification. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  in  those  churches  in  which 
kneeling  at  prayer  is  practised,  greater  decorum  and  solem- 
nity are  observable  than  where  the  people  stand.  This 
can  hardly  be  questioned,  and  will  not  be  by  any  one  who 
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lias  had  considerable  means  of  observation.  And  sucli  a 
I'act  goes  very  far  to  settle  tlie  whole  matter. 

Accordingly,  in  private,  in  our  own  families,  and,  I 
presume,  in  our  closets — that  is,  in  every  situation  in  which 
we  carry  out  our  own  sense  of  fitness  and  propriety  with- 
out control — we  kneel  at  prayer.  This  is  the  unbiassed 
sentence  of  the  whole  Christian  community,  Presbyterians 
and  Episcopalians,  Protestants  and  Catholics,  Dissenters  and 
Churchmen — the  spontaneous  suffrage  of  all  men  among 
ITS.  Whenever  we  follow  the  unbiassed  promptings  of  our 
own  Christian  feelings,  we  assume  that  attitude  in  prayer 
which  expresses  with  most  emphasis  liumility,  reverence, 
and  godly  fear  ;  like  St.  Paul,  "  we  bow  our  knees  to  the 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

Kneeling  being  thus  associated  in  our  minds  with  prayer 
in  all  otlier  circumstances,  we  commit  an  error,  and  deprive 
ourselves  of  an  advantage,  in  assuming  in  our  Church  ser- 
vice, another  posture  which  has  no  such  associations.  This 
is  not  a  small  matter,  though  it  may  appear  small  to  those 
who  have  not  considered  how  much  our  minds  are  affected 
by  association  of  ideas,  how  powerfully  this  controls  our 
thoughts  and  feelings,  and  how  largely  it  enters  into  those 
influences  which  draw  us  towards  both  good  and  evil.  No- 
thing seems  plainer  than  this — that  we  should  adopt  in 
churcli  the  same  bodily  posture  in  prayer  which  we  use  ha- 
bitually on  other  occasions,  and  should  not  disturb  the 
hallowed  feelings  which  are  inseparably  entwined  with 
that  posture  by  introducing  another,  less  fitting  and  expres- 
sive in  itself,  and  unassociated  with  those  emotions. 

Nor  is  it  unworthy  of  consideration  that  Christians  of 
other  communions  find  this  exceptional  custom  of  ours  so 
disturbing  and  disagreeable  that,  as  they  often  express  it, 
they  can  hardly  bring  themselves  to  feel  as  if  they  were  in 
Church  or  engaged  in  prayer  at  all.  Many  reasons  which 
need  not  be  here  insisted  on,  show  that  this  is  worthy  of 
some  regard,  especially  in  an  Established  Church,  which 
should  be  national  in  fact,  as  it  is  in  theory  and  in  law. 
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The  only  arguments  that  have  been  used  against  all 
this  are  these  two — that  such  has  not  been  the  custom : 
and,  that  our  churches  are  not  constructed  so  as  to  admit 
of  kneeling.  The  former  is  sufficiently  ansM'ered  when  it 
is  shown  that  the  ciistom  which  prevails  is  neither  ancient 
nor  good  ;  that  it  is  inconvenient,  unsuitable,  exceptional, 
and  modern  ;  not  truly  distinctive  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, but  the  fruit  of  an  alliance  of  questionable  expediency, 
and  for  doubtful  objects,  with  the  English  Puritans. 

As  to  the  architectural  objection,  I  rather  apprehend 
that  wherever  pews  are  wide  enough  to  sit  in  with  comfort, 
there  is  room  also  to  kneel ;  and  if  any  one  will  take  the 
trouble  to  make  the  experiment,  he  will  find  that  such  is 
the  fact  ;  and  a  very  small  expense  will  render  almost  any 
pew  available  for  kneeling.  But  if  it  were  otherwise,  I 
beg  to  ask  those  who  state  such  objections — Whether  they 
think  the  churches  are  for  the  worshippers,  or  the  wor- 
shippers for  the  churches  :  in  other  words.  Whether  the 
worship  shoixld  be  made  to  suit  the  pews,  or  the  pews  to 
suit  the  worshijp  ? 

This  may  appear  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  said  upon 
this  subject.  But  as  most  Presbyterian  waiters,  and  even 
some  very  learned  Episcojjalians,  have  held  that  the  weight 
of  examples,  both  Scriptural  and  Patristic,  is  in  favour  of 
standing  at  prayer,  it  may  be  proper  to  add  a  few  words  on 
this  question. 

That  standing  was  regarded  as  the  only  proper  attitude 
in  singing  psalms,  both  among  the  ancient  Jews  and  in  the 
early  Christian  Church,  is  undoubted  and  evident. — (Au- 
gustine, Serm.  3,  in  Ps.  36  ;  Jo.  Cassian.  De  Imtit.  Ren. 
Lib.  ii.  c.  12 — quoted  by  Riddle,  Man.  iv.  1.) 

"  The  custom,"  says  Riddle,  "  of  standing  at  prayer  in 
general  is  peculiar  to  the  East.  No  rule  respecting  posture 
is  laid  down  in  Scripture  ;  but  the  examples  recorded  in 
Gen.  xviii.  22,  xix.  27  ;  2  Chron.  xx.  13,  etc.  ;  conip.  with 
Luke  xviii.  11,  13,  and  Matt.  vi.  5,  show  that  the  Jews  for 
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the  most  part  prayed  standing — a  fact  which  is  illustrated 
by  the  niodern  practice  of  that  people,  and  the  testimony 
of  Rabbinical  writers.  Such  is  indeed  the  custom  of  other 
Oriental  nations  also.  Our  Saviour  recognised  it  at  least 
in  saying  to  his  disciples,"  Wh^n  ye  stand in'aying"  (Mark  xi. 
25)  ;  and  hence  Cyprian  observes  that  we  comply  with  the 
will  of  our  Lord  '  quando  stamus  ad  orationem.'  And  from 
the  Liturgy  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  as  well  as  from 
those  of  Basil  and  Chrysostom,it  plainly  appears  that,during 
the  early  centuries  of  Christianity,  standing  at  lyraijer  was 
the  ride,  and  kneeling  the  eac p  ion^ — (Ut  sup.)  The  same 
view  is  supported  by  the  high  authority  of  Grotius  {Com.  ai 
Matt.  vi.  5),  and  qviite  recently  by  the  learned  Dean  Stan- 
ley in  his  Lectures  on  the  Eastern  Church,  p.  195. 

"  One  regulation  alone,"  says  Dean  Stanley,  speaking 
of  the  Council  of  Nicsea,  "  the  twentieth  Canon,  related  to 
worship  :  that  which  enjoins  that  on  every  Sunday,  and  in 
daily  worship  between  Easter  and  Pentecost,  the  devotions 
of  the  people  shall  be  performed  standing.  Kneeling  is 
forbidden.  The  almost  universal  violation  of  this  Canon 
in  Western  churches,  at  the  present  day,  illustrates  our  re- 
moteness from  the  time  and  country  of  the  Nicene  Fathers. 
To  pray  standing  was,  in  public  worship,  believed  to  have 
been  an  apostolical  usage.  It  is  still  the  universal  practice 
in  the  Eastern  Church,  not  only  on  Sundays,  but  week 
days.  But  in  the  West  kneeling  has  gradually  taken  its 
place  ;  and  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  and  at  times  the 
Lutherans  of  Germany,  are  probably  the  only  occidental 
Christians  who  now  observe  the  one  only  rubric  laid  down 
for  Christian  worship  by  the  First  Oecumenical  Council." 

It  may  appear  presimiptuous  to  difl'er  from  such  autho- 
rities ;  yet — tantorum  virorum  jMce — I  venture  to  think 
that  their  conclusion  in  this  case  may  well  be  questioned  ; 
for— 

Kneeling  is  also  recognised  in  the  Bible  as  a  posture  in 
praj^er  ;  and,  what  is  yet  more  significant,  "  to  kneel  "  is 
again  and  again  used  (ovrntdo^iTtug),  both  in  the  Old  and 
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New  Testament,  as  a  synonym  for  "  to  pray  ;"  showing 
that  in  the  minds  of  the  writers  the  two  ideas  were  insepar- 
ably associated.  "  Let  us  worship  and  bow  down  ;  let  us 
hneel  before  the  Lord  our  Maker  "  (Ps.  xcv.)  ;  "  For  this  cause 
/  hovj  my  knees  to  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ " 
(Eph.  iii.  14).  This  appears,  if  possible,  yet  more  clearly 
from  Phil.  ii.  10 — "  That  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee 
shall  bow"  comp.  with  Is.  xlv.  23,  "  I  have  sworn  by  my- 
self, that  unto  me  every  knee  shall  how,  every  tongue  shall 
swear."  Accordingly,  on  all  occasions  of  peculiar  solemnity, 
as  when  sin  was  confessed  and  bewailed,  when  God's  judg- 
ments were  experienced  or  apprehended — in  short,  in  all 
those  acts  of  worshij)  of  which  humiliation  was  a  prominent 
feature,  it  would  ajipear  that  not  standing  but  kneeling  was 
used,  or  even  deeper  prostration,  such  as  casting  themselves 
down  with  their  faces  toward  the  ground  (Gen.  xvii.  3,  17  ; 
Num.  xvi.  22). 

Of  course  praise  and  prayer  cannot  be  entirely  separated  ; 
they  run  into  each  other.  We  praise  God  even  in  our 
prayers  ;  and  our  psalms  and  hymns  of  praise  often  contain 
confessions  of  sin,  and  petitions  for  mercy  and  grace.  It 
will  probably  be  found,  however,  on  an  accurate  inquiry, 
that  whenever  the  prominent  feature  of  the  particular  act 
of  devotion  was  jo;-aise  or  blessing,  the  ancient  Jews  were 
accustomed  to  stand;  but  when  it  was  confession  or 
humiliation,  or  even  petition,  they  generally  knelt  or  threw 
themselves  prostrate.  Thus  "  when  Daniel  knew  that  the 
writing  was  signed,  he  went  into  his  house,  .  .  .  and 
he  kneeled  iqjon  his  knees  three  times  a  day,  and  prayed,  and 
gave  thanks  before  his  God,  as  he  did  aforetime "  (Dan. 
vi.  10). 

This  is  curiously  illustrated  in  the  account  of  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  temple.  From  the  narrative  in  1  Kings  viii., 
it  might  appear  that  both  king  and  people  stood  throughout 
the  solemn  act  of  praise  and  prayer  there  recorded,  for  the 
standing  of  both  is  particularly  mentioned  (ver.  14,  22), 
and  not  without  design.     But  when  we  come  to  the  end  of 
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the  account,  we  are  informed  that  the  prayer,  or  part  of  it, 
had  heen  uttered  by  tlie  king  uiwn  his  knees  (ver.  54). 
The  parallel  passage  (2  Chron.  vi.)  furnishes  an  explanation  ; 
for  we  are  there  told  distinctly  that  the  king,  who  had  stood 
while  he  blessed  the  Lord  (ver.  1-12),  assumed  a  different 
attitude  the  moment  he  began  the  prayer — he  then 
'•'  kneeled  down  uj)on  his  knees  before  all  the  congregation 
of  Israel,  and  spread  forth  his  hands  toward  heaven  "  (ver." 
13).  Thus  also  we  are  told  that  Daniel,  on  the  solemn 
occasion  referred  to,  used  that  attitude  in  prayer  ichich  he 
had  before  been  accustomed  to  use ;  and  is  it  credible  that 
this  was  any  other  than  that  which  was  common  among 
his  Jewish  compatriots  and  their  ancestors  ?  And  it  is  not 
conceivable  that  King  Solomon,  on  an  occasion  of  such 
peculiar  solemnity,  should  have  assumed  any  attitude  but 
that  which  was  established,  and  recognised  as  the  most 
emphatic  expression  of  devotion  among  the  Jews  of  his 
time. 

In  the  New  Testament  we  never,  so  far  as  I  remember, 
read  of  standing  to  pray  in  connection  v:ith  Christianity  or 
the  Christian  Church.  Our  blessed  Lord  never  prays  stand- 
ing— "He  fell  on  his  face  and  prayed"  (Matt.  xx\d.  39)  ; 
"he  fell  on  the  ground  and  prayed"  (Mark  xiv.  35)  ;  "he 
kneeled  down  and  prayed"  (Luke  xxii.  41). 

Stephen,  at  his  martyrdom, "  kneeled  down  and  prayed  " 
(Acts  vii.  59,  60)  ;  Peter  ''  kneeled  doAvn  and  prayed  "  (ix, 
40)  ;  Paul  "  kneeled  down  and  prayed "  with  all  the 
brethren  "  (xx.  36)  ;  and  again  he  and  his  companions  (xxi. 
5)  at  Tyre  did  the  same,  in  circumstances  rather  incon- 
venient, as  we  might  think,  and  where  this  attitude  might 
have  been  dispensed  with,  had  it  been  deemed  quite  in- 
different ;  but  no — for,  says  the  writer,  "  They  all  brought 
us  on  our  way  with  wives  and  children,  till  we  were  out  of 
the  city,  and  we  hieeled  doicn  on  the  shore  and  pi-ayed." 
And  what  is  of  even  more  significance,  St.  Paul  uses 
language  (Eph.  iii.  14)  which  implies  not  only  that  he 
himself  habitually  prayed  kneeling,  Ijut  that  this  was  so 
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generally  practised  among  the  Christians,  that  the  attitude 
might  be  named,  instead  of  the  act  of  prayer.  "  For  tins 
cause  I  bow  my  knees  {KdiM-jTu  ra  yovard  n,ov)  to  the 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

It  is  indeed  true  that  "  the  Pharisees  loved  to  pray 
standing  in  the  Synagogues  "  (Matt.  vi.  5)  ;  and  that  in  the 
parable  "  the  Pharisee  stood  and  j)rayed,"  and  so  did  the 
publican  (Luke  xviii.  11,  13).  But  I  do  not  see  why  we 
should  consider  these  examples  better  worthy  of  our  imita- 
tion than  those  of  our  Lord  and  his  Aj^ostles.  That  the 
Jews  were  accustomed  to  repeat  certain  devotions,  called  in 
a  general  way  prca/ers,  standing  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned ;  but  these  devotions  were  probably  rather  of  the 
nature  of  blessing  or  jjraise,  than  prai/er,  in  the  strict  sense. 
The  example  of  the  Pharisee's  prayer  (Luke  xviii.  1 1)  con- 
firms this  :  "  God,  I  thank  thee,"  etc.  It  contains  not  a 
word  of  humiliation,  petition,  or  confession — i.e.  it  is  a 
j)rayer  only  in  that  general  sense  in  which  all  addresses  to 
God  may  be,  and  apparently  were,  so  styled. 

No  doubt  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  recite  the 
Psalms  standing — as  the  Christians  afterwards  did,  follow- 
ing their  example.  And  these  Psalms  constituted  the 
principal  part,  if  not  almost  the  whole,  of  the  devotions 
used  in  the  Synagogues  in  the  early  times.  But  these, 
though  in  a  general  way  called  praters,  were  recited  or 
cantillated  in  that  posture,  because  they  were  in  their 
general  character  acts  of  praise,  rather  than  of  confession 
or  supplication. 

A  curious  confirmation  of  this  view  is  afforded  incident- 
ally by  the  language  emj^loyed  by  St.  Luke  (Acts  xvi.  25) 
in  descrilnng  what  took  place  in  the  prison  at  Philippi — 
"  And  at  midnight,"  says  the  English  version,  "  Paul  and 
Silas  prayed  and  sang  praises  unto  God,  and  the  prisoners 
heard  them  ;"  as  if  the  Apostles  performed  two  distinct 
acts  of  devotion.  That,  however,  is  not  at  all  what  the 
original  says ;  but  Tposiv^o/Jbsvoi  u^vovv  rov  &s6v — i.e.praying, 
they  sang  praises,  or  their  prayers  were  praises  w  psalms.    So 
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the  Latin  Vulgate  correctly  renders,  "  adorantes  landabant 
Deum  " — they  worshipped  God  hy  fraises.  The  Note  of 
Alford  on  this  passage  (who  has  no  theory  on  the  subject 
we  are  now  speaking  of)  is  quite  to  our  purpose.  "  Not 
as  the  English  version, '  prayed  and  sang  j^raises^  but  pray- 
ing,  sang  2)raises.  The  distinction  of  modern  times  between 
prayer  and  praise,  arising  from  our  attention  being  directed 
to  the  shape  rather  than  to  the  essence  of  devotion,  was 
unknown  in  those  days  (see  Col.  iv.  2)  ;"  where  the  ex- 
pression   favours    the    same    conclusion, —  rfj    -jpossv^'/j 

According  to  this  distinction  we  are  certain  that  the 
practice  of  the  Christian  Churcli  was  regulated  in  this 
matter.  The  Church  of  England  follows  the  custom 
which,  I  suppose,  was  universal  both  in  the  East  and  West, 
of  singing  or  reciting  the  whole  psalter  standing — though 
many  portions  of  it  be  rather  prayer  than  praise.  But 
that  the  general  posture  for  prayer,  in  the  strict  and  limited 
sense,  was  universally  and  always  not  standing,  but  kneel- 
ing, appears  to  me  highly  probable,  or  q^uite  certain,  from 
the  following  considerations  : — 

1.  Kneeling  appears  to  have  always  been  recognised  in 
the  West  as  the  api^ropriate  attitude  for  prayer.  We  find  it 
imiversal  there,  and  no  mention  is  made  (so  far  as  I  know) 
of  any  controversy  having  arisen  regarding  its  introduction, 
nor  any  mention  of  it  at  any  time  as  a  novelty  or  innova- 
tion. 

2.  In  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  which  work  is 
believed  to  contain  the  most  ancient  liturgical  forms  now 
extant,  the  exhortation.  Let  us  fray  {piri^ujn,iv),  is  com- 
monly followed  by  another.  Let  us  ktieel !  and  by  Let  us 
rise !  at  the  end  of  the  prayer  ;  as  exemplified  in  that 
very  ancient  prayer,  which  dias  evidently  been  the  basis  of 
the  Litanies  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  and  which 
was  confined  to  the  faithful,  and  was  strictly  a  prayer. 

3.  Persons  under  ecclesiastical  discipline  always  knelt, 
and  were  not  permitted  to  do  otherwise.     St.  Ambrose  thought 
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tliat  cateclnimens  should  do  so  also.  This  clearly  proves 
that  kneeling  was  esteemed  the  j^roper  posture  for  confession 
of  sill,  humiliation,  and  the  like. 

4.  The  great  council  of  Nicpea,  A.D.  325,  ordained  (Can. 
XX.)  that  the  faithful — i.e.  persons  "  in  full  conimunion 
with  the  Church,"  according  to  our  phraseology — should 
stand  at  prayer  %(pon  the  Lords  day.  A  Presbyterian  divine 
latelj^  quoted  this  Canon  to  show  that  standing  at  jarayer 
was  the  general  or  universal  custom  in  the  Christian  Church 
of  the  fourth  century.  It  is  curious  that  those  who  pay  so 
little  deference  to  the  Patristic  Church  in  general,  or  its 
councils  in  particular,  should  think  its  authority  worth  in- 
voking in  this  solitary  instance  ;  showing  how  apt  we  are 
to  favour  arguments  and  authorities  which  apjiear  to  be 
upon  our  side  in  a  dispute.  The  Canon  is  as  follows  : — 
"  Since  there  are  some  who  kneel  on  the  Lord's  Day  and  in 
the  days  of  the  Pentecost,  in  order  that  all  things  may  be 
observed  in  the  same  manner  in  every  parish  (or  Diocese), 
the  holy  Synod  has  decreed  that  all  the  faithful  should  at 
those  times  offer  up  their  prayers  to  God  standing." 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  ordinance  produced  any 
effect  in  the  West,  whatever  influence  it  might  have  in  the 
East ;  for  we  find  that  the  common  posture  in  prayer  among 
the  Latins  continued  afterwards  to  be  what,  no  doubt,  it 
had  always  been  before,  and  is  still  to  the  present  day — 
namely,  kneeling. 

Instead  of  favouring  the  view  in  sui:)port  of  which  it  is 
adduced,  this  famous  Canon  may  be  held  almost  to  demon- 
strate that  standing  had  not  hitherto  been,  and  was  not 
then,  the  general  attitude  in  prayer  in  the  Christian  Cliurch, 
For  not  to  mention  (what  the  Council  itself  acknowledges) 
that  the  practice  of  standing  on  the  Lord's  Day  was  not 
universal,  it  would  evidently  Irave  been  absurd  to  ordain 
that  "on  Sundays,  and  in  the  days  of  Pentecost"  all  Chris- 
tians should  offer  up  their  prayers  to  God  standing,  if  it 
had  been  the  practice,  or  was  designed,  that  at  all  tiines 
they  should  stand  at  prayer.     The  words  of  this  very  Canon, 
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therefore,  plainly  recognise  Jcneeling  as  the  general  and 
ordinary  posture. 

5.  The  custom  of  standing  at  prayer  on  the  Lord's  Day, 
and  during  the  interval  between  Easter  and  Whitsuntide, 
is  mentioned  by  many  of  the  Fathers,  who  also  allege,  as 
they  are  accustomed  to  do  in  favour  of  old  observances, 
that  it  was  derived  from  the  Apostles.  But  the  writer  of 
the  treatise  Qucestiones  et  Responsiones  ad  Orthodoxos,  printed 
in  the  works  of  Justin  Martyr  (though  not  written  by  that 
Father),  furnishes  a  clear  confirmation  of  what  has  now 
been  said.     The  question  (No.  115)  is — 

"If  kneeling  at  prayer  be  more  pleasing  to  God,  and 
more  aj^t  to  draw  down  the  divine  compassion  than  stand- 
ing, why  Christians  do  not  kneel  at  prayer  on  Lord's  Days, 
and  from  Easter  to  Whitsunday  ?" 

The  very  form  of  this  interrogation  shows  that  it  was 
a  settled  jDoint  among  the  faithful  of  that  time,  that  kneel- 
ing was  a  more  solemn,  decorous,  and  even  efficacious  (vXiTov 
s<piXxirai  TYjv  diiav  (JvfjL'Trddiiav)  manner  of  prayer  than 
standing. 

The  answer  is — "  Since  it  becomes  us  to  keep  in  mind 
both  our  fall  into  sins  and  the  grace  of  our  Christ,  by 
which  we  rise  again  from  our  fall,  therefore  tve  pray  kneel- 
ing six  days,  as  a  symbol  of  our  fall  into  sins  ;  but  our 
not  kneeling  on  the  Lord's  Day  is  a  symbol  of  the  Eesvir- 
rection,  by  which,  through  the  grace  of  Christ,  we  are 
liberated  from  our  sins,  and  from  death  on  account  of  them 
— which  is  destroyed.  And  this  custom  had  its  origin 
from  the  times  of  the  Apostles,  as  says  St.  Irenaeus,  Bishop 
of  Lyons,  and  Martyr,  in  his  book  on  Easter  ;  in  which  he 
also  mentions  our  not  kneeling  during  Pentecost,  because 
the  same  reason  holds  respecting  it  as  regarding  the  Lord's 
Day,  as  has  been  explained." — (Just.  Martyr,  Opera,  t.  iii.  p. 
179,  Ed.  Otto) 

Not  to  quote  Tertullian,  Clement,  and  other  Fathers 
who  speak  to  the  same  purpose,  Epiphanius  and  Hilarius 
both  say  it  was  the  custom  neither  to  fast  nor  kneel  at 
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prayer  on  the  Lord's  Day,  or  during  the  time  between 
Easter  and  Pentecost.  St.  Jerome  affirms  that  this  was  a 
universal  custom  ;  but  St.  Augustine  confesses  he  did  not 
know  whether  the  custom  was  universal — "  utrum  ihhique 
servetur  ignore  " — though  it  prevailed  in  Africa. 

6.  People  who  hear  of  the  early  Christians  standing  in 
their  public  worship  on  the  Lord's  Day  at  prayer,  are  apt 
to  conclude  that  this  determines  the  whole  matter  ;  for 
in  the  mind  of  a  Presbyterian,  public  worship  is  associated 
only  with  Sundays — he  knows  virtually  nothing  of  public 
worship  at  any  other  time.  But  the  early  Church  did  not 
make  Sunday  exclusively  a  day  of  puldic  worship,  or  even 
celebrate  then  alone  the  most  solemn  of  its  rites.  "  In  the 
primitive  Church  it  was  a  universal  custom  to  administer 
the  Lord's  Supper  on  Thursday  in  Easter  week,  and  a  daily 
celebration  appears  to  have  been  recommended,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  practised."  Probably  following  Tertullian, 
several  of  the  Fathers — particularly  Cyprian,  Augustine, 
and  Jerome — explained  that  petition  in  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
"  Give  us  each  day  our  daily  bread,"  of  the  Eucharist — 
"  Eucharistiam,"  says  Cyprian,  "  quotidie  ad  cibum  salutis 
accipimus"  {De  Orat.  Bom.)  ;  and  under  this  notion  they 
judged  it  necessary  to  have  public  worship  and  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Supper  (an  essential  and  the  chief  part  of 
it)  every  day  :  and  this  custom,  as  the  learned  Pamelius 
has  shown  in  his  Note  upon  the  words  now  quoted,  con- 
tinued in  the  chief  cities  of  the  empire  at  least  down  to 
the  times  of  Jerome  and  Augustine  (Cyprian,  pp.  268, 
274  ;  Edit.  Paris,  1632) — so  that  the  ordinary  custom  or 
attitude  in  prayer  was  that  which  obtained  upo^i  other  days, 
not  that  which  prevailed  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week. 
The  practice  of  kneeling,  accordingly,  was  so  common  that 
— as  the  learned  Bingham  has  noted — the  author  of  the 
Acts  of  Thecla  calls  prayer  KXlaic,  yovdruv,  "  bending  of 
knees,"  as  Paul  the  Apostle  had  done  before  ;  and 
Arnobius,  when  he  would  describe  to  the  heathen  the 
manner  in  which  the  Christians  performed  their  worship, 
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says,  "  tliey  all  fell  down  upon  tlie  earth,  according  to  their 
custom — omnes  ex  more  prosternimv.r — to  offer  their  common 
prayers  to  God." — {See  Bingham,  Bk.  xiii.  c.  xiii.  sec.  4.) 

7.  I  cannot  omit  to  notice  the  words  of  Eusebius,  in 
which  he  relates  the  well-known  story  of  "  the  thundering 
legion,"  composed  of  Christian  soldiers,  who,  by  their 
prayers,  according  to  the  theory  of  their  co-religionists, 
saved  from  destruction  the  Roman  army  under  Marcus 
Aurelius.  These  Christian  soldiers,  says  the  historian,  fell 
down  upon  their  knees,  as  is  the  familiar  custom  of  us 
(Christians)  ichen  we  pray,  jow  divTag  svi  rrjv  yriv  Kardt,  rh 
oixiTov  TjiMV  Tuv  iu^uv  idog — ut  nostris  orantibus  mos  est, 
as  Valesius  renders  the  words. — {Euseb.  Lib.  v.  c.  v.  See 
also  Eusebii  De  Vit.  Constant.  Lib.  iv.  c.  Ixi.) 

8.  It  is  evident  from  their  frequent  attempts  to  explain 
the  custom  of  standing  at  prayer  on  Sundays,  and  the 
ingenious  reasons  they  allege  for  this  purpose,  that  this 
attitude  in  prayer  presented  itself  to  the  Fathers  of  the 
Greek  Church,  no  less  than  to  those  of  the  West,  as  an 
exception  and  an  anomaly.  Neither  does  it  appear,  from  the 
language  of  Augustine  and  Jerome,  from  the  decree  of  the 
Council  of  Nicsea,  or  (so  far  as  I  have  observed)  from  any 
other  authority,  that,  in  the  fourth  century,  there  existed 
any  difference  between  the  custom  of  the  Latin  and  that 
of  the  Greek  Church  in  this  matter.  It  may  therefore  be 
fairly  concluded  that  while  the  whole  Church  admitted  that 
kneeling  was  the  appropriate  and  general  attitude  for 
praj'er,  they  deviated  from  this  on  Simdays  and  certain 
other  days,  simply  in  compliance  with  a  custom  which  was 
ancient,  but  of  which  they  knew  neither  the  origin  nor  the 
reason.  Accordingly,  they  hit  upon  that  symbolical  ex- 
planation which  was  so  much  in  the  taste  of  those  times, 
and  so  favourite,  because  so  easy,  a  solution  of  difficulties, 
with  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  which  also,  as  is  well 
kno'ivn,  was  the  reason  of  many  rites  and  ceremonies,  such 
as,  in  Baptism,  the  chrism  and  the  three  immersions,  the 
sign  of  the  ci'oss,  and  many  others. 
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Upon  the  whole  we  may  conclude  that  the  custom  of 
standing  to  pray,  which  prevailed  so  much  in  the  Greek 
Church,  arose  from  a  very  different  cause  from  that  inge- 
niously devised  by  the  Fathers, 

Probably  the  true  reason  why  standing  was  so  much 
practised  in  the  public  worship  of  the  Christian  Church, 
particularly  in  the  East,  is  the  same  which  prevailed  in  the 
Jewish  synagogues — that  originally  no  prayers,  or  almost 
none,  were  spoken  aloud  or  offered  up  in  common,  except 
the  Psalms  of  David,  when  the  people  naturally  and  pro- 
jierly  stood.  It  has  been  rendered  exceedingly  probable 
that  the  prayers,  in  the  proper  sense,  were  made  silently  or 
in  a  low  voice  by  each  individual  for  himself,  and  then 
doubtless  they  knelt.  Of  this  silent  prayer,  T^ogtv^ri  5/a 
ciu'jrrig,  there  are  many  traces,  not  only  in  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions,  but  in  most  of  the  ancient  liturgies,  including 
the  Missale  Romanum.  And  accordingly  when  j^rayers,  in 
the  strict  sense,  came  to  be  said  aloud,  the  same  attitude  of 
standing  was  not  unnaturally  used,  though  improperly. 
In  the  West,  where  custom  has  always  had  a  less  abso- 
lute authority,  a  more  reasonable  practice  was  gradually 
adopted. 

Commenting  upon  the  famous  letter  of  Pliny,  which 
contains  an  account  of  the  Christians  of  the  second  century 
and  their  worshii?,  an  author  already  quoted  says  : — "  Here 
is  a  true  representation  of  the  Christian  Assemblies  at  that 
time  :  their  open  worship  was  nothing  but  Cantatus,  chant- 
ing the  Psalms  of  David,  etc. .  .  .  Singing  was  their  liturgy 
in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  that  is,  their  open  divine 
service  ;  and  the  chanting  still  retained  in  our  cathedrals 
is  a  venerable  relic  of  the  primitive  Christian  worship. 
Here  is  no  mention  of  prayer  of  any  sort,  because  that  was 
secret  worship,"  etc. — (J.  Edward's  Dis.  p.  56.) 

Certainly  it  is  strange  to  find  extreme  Presbyterians 
seeking  to  draw  an  argument  for  one  or  two  of  their  own 
customs  from  the  practice  of  a  Church  whose  worship, 
discipline,  and  doctrine,  may  appear  a  continual  protest 
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against  ours.  But  if  the  authority  of  the  Greek  Church 
have  any  weight  in  regard  to  postures  in  prayer,  or  the 
absence  of  instrumental  music,  why  not  in  respect  to  Epis- 
copacy, Liturgies,  a  Calendar,  Saints'  days.  Prayers  for  the 
dead,  and  a  hundred  other  observances  ? 


CHAPTER   IX. 

THE    PRAISE    OF    GOD — INSTRUMENTAL   MUSIC. 

And  Hezekiali  set  the  Levites  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  with  cymbals, 
with  psalteries,  and  with  harps,  according  to  the  commandment 
of  David,  and  of  Gad,  the  king's  seer,  and  Nathan  the  prophet : 
for  so  was  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  by  his  pro^jhets. — 
2  Chron.  xxix. 

As  well  the  singers  as  the  players  on  instruments  shall  be  there  :  all 
my  sj)rings  are  in  thee. — Psalm  Ixxxvii. 

Ring  out  ye  crystal  spheres, 
Once  bless  our  human  ears 

(If  ye  have  power  to  touch  our  senses  so), 
And  let  your  silver  chime 
Move  in  melodious  time. 

And  let  the  base  of  heaven's  deep  organ  blow, 
And  with  your  ninefold  harmony 
Make  up  full  concert  to  the  angelic  symphony. 

Milton. 

To  enliglitened  Christians  it  may  appear  incredible  tliat  in 
the  year  of  grace  1864,  persons,  and  even  sects,  should  still 
be  found,  that  consider  it  not  only  inexpedient,  but  even 
sinful,  to  employ  an  organ,  or  any  other  musical  instru- 
ment of  man's  invention,  in  the  worship  of  God.  It  is 
conceivable  that  some  particular  instrument  might  be  so 
associated  in  the  people's  minds  with  vulgar,  ludicrous,  or 
unhallowed  ideas,  that  it  coid-d  not  be  used  in  the  service 
of  God  without  suggesting  these,  and  so  obstructing  the 
ends  of  divine  worship  ;  but  in  regard  to  the  organ  at  least 
(and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  excellent  suljstitute  for 
it,  recently  invented — I  mean  the  harmonium),  the  reverse 
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of  all  this  is  the  case  ;  for  tliat  noblest  of  instruments  is 
nut  only  specially  adapted  for  sacred  music,  but  it  may  be 
said  always  to  have  been  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the 
Church,  and  so  to  be  associated  in  the  mind  of  all  Christen- 
dom with  the  solemnities  of  religion. 

Those  prejudices  put  forth  in  their  support  such  reasons 
as  the  following  : — 

I.  All  human  inventions  in  the  worship  of  God  are 
forbidden  and  unlawful,  and  instrumental  music  among 
them. 

II.  The  use  of  instrumental  music  is  inconsistent  with 
the  simplicity  and  spirituality  of  Christian  worshij). 

III.  The  ancient  Christians  had  no  instrumental  music 
in  their  jjublic  worship,  nor  has  the  Greek  Church  to  the 
present  day. 

IV.  Instruments  of  music  belong  to  the  weak  and  beg- 
garly elements  of  the  Levitical  dispensation. 

V.  The  argument  from  the  Old  Testament  which  sanc- 
tions such  instruments  would  equally  sanction  dancinr)  in 
public  worship. 

VI.  The  human  voice  is  God's  own  instrument  ;  and 
it  is  superior  to  any  of  man's  invention,  and  we  should 
serve  our  Maker  with  the  best  that  we  have. 

VII.  The  beautiful  in  nature  or  in  art  can  never  make 
man  holy. 

These  are  all  the  objections  which  I  remember  to  have 
met  with,  or  which  appear  to  have  any  j)lausibility  ;  and 
of  these  the  first  is  esteemed  the  most  weighty  of  all. 

I.  No  doubt  it  is  in  an  important  sense  true,  that 
human  inventions  should  have  no  place  in  the  worship  of 
God.  That  our  public  worship  should  consist  of  certain 
acts,  such  as  praise  and  prayer,  reading  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  partaking  of  the  Sacraments  ;  and  that  it  should  be 
conducted  with  order,  decorum,  and  solemnity — everything 
being  done  to  edification — these  seem  the  chief  circiun- 
stances  in  the  worship  of  the  Christian  Church  for  which 
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we  can  plead  the  express  authority  of  the  New  Testament  ; 
all  of  which,  indeed,  may  be  summed  up  in  these  general 
rules — "  Let  all  things  be  done  decently  and  in  order " 
(1  Cor.  xiv.  40)  ;  and  "  Let  all  things  be  done  unto  edi- 
fying" (1  Cor.  xiv.  26).  If  we  will  insist  on  some  Scrip- 
tural warrant  more  particular  than  these,  in  order  to  ren- 
der our  worship  lawful,  it  may  probably  follow  that  we 
neither  have,  nor  can  have,  any  warrantable  worship  at  all. 

Preaching  is  considered  the  prominent  part  of  jrablic 
worship  among  the  sects  which  urge  the  above  objection  ; 
as  their  actions  and  their  language  distinctly  show.  They 
go  to  their  places  of  worship  "  to  hear  sermon,"  or  "  to 
hear  the  minister  preach."  But  the  Church  in  apostolic 
times  met  together  "  to  hreah  bi-ead ;"  and  St.  Paul  makes 
it  evident  that  this  was  the  formal  object  and  principal 
purj)ose  of  Christian  assemblies  (1  Cor.  xi.  20).  Among 
those  sects,  therefore,  the  sermon  has  plainly  taken  the 
place  of  the  sacrament.  Is  not  this  an  invention  of  men 
in  the  worship  of  God  ?  It  may  be  hardly  necessary  to 
add  that  the  sermon  itself,  as  we  now  understand  the 
Avord,  is  a  human  invention,  contrived  by  the  schoolmen 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  There  are  many  sjyeeches  recorded  in 
the  New  Testament  ;  but  any  such  thing  as  a  formal  dis- 
course, founded  upon  a  text  of  Scripti;re,  and  divided  and 
subdivided  after  the  manner  of  modern,  and  especially 
Presbyterian  sermons,  is  unknown  to  the  New  Testament, 
or  to  Apostolic  or  ancient  times.  Neither  should  we  for- 
get that  all  prayers  and  sermons,  and  all  compositions  what- 
ever that  are  not  dictated  by  inspiration,  are  in  some  sense 
human  inventions. 

It  may  also  surprise  many  devout  Christians  who  go 
to  church  Simday  after  Sunday  "  to  hear  the  Gospel 
preached,"  to  be  told  that  none  of  the  saints  in  the  primi- 
tive times  frequented  Christian  assemblies  for  such  a  pur- 
pose ;  and  that,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  the  Gospel  was 
never  preached  in  any  Christian  Church,  or  to  any  com- 
pany of  believers,   by  any   of  the  Apostles,   or  of  their 
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assistants  or  successors.  "  To  preacli  the  Gospel,"  ivay/SAi- 
^ssdai,  is  a  word  that  very  frequently  occurs  in  the  New 
Testament.  In  the  Acts  and  Epistles  alone,  it  is  found 
between  forty  and  fifty  times,  and  it  never  means  an 
address  to  Christians  for  their  instruction,  edification,  and 
growth  in  grace,  but  always  an  address  to  Jews,  Greeks,  or 
other  imbelievers,  for  their  conversion  to  the  Christian 
faith.  I  speak,  of  course,  of  the  original  Greek  of  the  New 
Testament  ;  for  our  translators,  with  their  usual  want  of 
exactness,  introduce  "  preaching  "  where  no  such  thing  is 
mentioned  in  the  text  ;  as,  for  example,  in  Acts  xx.  7-9. 

Can  anything  resembling  the  modern  Presbyterian 
Sacrament  of  the  Supper — for  example,  its  Preaching  days. 
Table  services,  and  other  tedious  accompaniments — find 
authority  in  the  New  Testament  ? 

They  who  think  instrumental  music  unlawful  because 
no  passages  from  the  New  Testament  can  be  adduced  to 
authorise  it,  cannot  adduce  any  such  authority  for  their 
f)ractice  of  standing  at  prayer  ;  and  certainly  their  custom 
of  sitting  to  sing  is  contrary  to  all  ancient  precept  and  ex- 
ample whatever. 

But  this  question  of  singing  includes  two  points — first, 
the  matter — what  should  be  sung  in  public  worship  ?  and 
second,  the  manner — how  it  should  be  sung  ? 

As  to  the  fii-st — Where  is  the  Scriptural  authority 
regulating  what  compositions  we  should  sing  in  our  wor- 
ship ?  1  am  not  aware  either  of  any  rubric  directing  us 
u-hat  we  should  so  use  ;  or  how — whether  reciting,  inton- 
ing, chanting,  or  singing  in  plain  tune,  according  to  our 
old  custom.  St.  Paul,  indeed,  exhorts  the  Ephesian  Chris- 
tians to  "  speak  to  themselves  (kaXovunc,  iauroTg,  Ejah.  v. 
19)  in  or  with  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  odes  ;" — 
but  this  seems  to  refer  to  their  silent  meditations  or  private 
devotions,  rather  than  to  public  worship — "  singing  and 
making  melody  in  your  heart  to  the  Lord." 

But  suppose  it  to  be  a  rule  for  jmblic  worship  : — 
What  psalms  are   meant  ?      The  psahus   in   our  present 
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P.salter  ?  The  whole  of  these  ?  All  the  parts  of  each  ? 
These  and  no  other  ?  Are  all  the  noble  psalms  in  Isaiah 
and  the  prophets  to  be  excluded — not  to  mention  some  in 
the  New  Testament  ?  And  where  are  those  "  hymns  and 
spiritual  songs "  in  which  we  are  to  speak  to  ourselves  ? 
"We  must  either  ourselves  compose  such,  and  then  they 
will  be  human  inventions,  or  we  must  want  them,  and  so 
fail  to  do  what  is  prescribed. 

The  hymn  which,  as  Pliny  informs  Trajan,  the  Chris- 
tians met  early  in  the  morning  to  sing  to  Christ  as  to  a 
god,  was  probably  a  human  invention ,  for  it  is  not  pre- 
served in  the  New  Testament.  Our  Saviour  sang  an  hymn 
with  his  disciples  ;  but  it  has  not  been  recorded,  and  we 
cannot  tell  what  it  was. 

But  even  though  we  had  been  particiilarly  informed 
what  psalms  or  hymns  had  the  divine  sanction  for  use  in 
the  Christian  Church,  we  should  be  no  nearer  our  aim  of 
excluding  all  human  inventions  from  the  worship  of  God, 
i;nless  we  had  also  transmitted  to  us  music  communicated 
hij  inspiration.  This  was  possible,  and  probably  not  very 
difficult.  But  no  such  inspirations  were  ever  vouchsafed, 
so  far  as  we  know  ;  none  such,  at  least,  have  been  pre- 
served or  mentioned  ;  so  that  at  the  present  day,  and  ever 
since  the  commencement  of  Christianity,  all  the  music 
sung  in  all  Christian  Churches  througliout  the  world  has 
been  a  purely  human  invention.  For  the  same  reason, 
singing  in  harmony  must  be  forbidden  ;  for  the  ancient 
Jews  were  not  acquainted  with  harmony,  nor  could  they 
sing  in  parts — nor  yet  the  ancient  Christians.  Even  the 
precentor,  on  this  plea,  would  need  to  be  extruded  ;  for  he 
also  and  his  office  are  unknown  to  the  authoritative  records 
of  our  religion.  The  most  true-blue  Presbyterian  congre- 
gation that  refuses  to  sing  "  paraphrases,"  and  insists  on 
having  the  psalin  read  line  by  line  during  singing  (if  such 
still  exist),  however  loudly  it  may  feel  constrained  to  testify 
against  them,  is  compelled  to  employ  a  multitude  of  "  in- 
ventions in  the  worship,  of  God"  of  which  the  New  Tes- 
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■  ainent  and  tlie  primitive  Cliurcli  know  nothing.  The  Old 
Hundred,  Bangor  and  St.  Paul's,  French  and  Dundee,  and 
Loudon  New,  are  noble  airs,  grand,  solemn,  soul-stirring  as 
they  come  to  us  laden  with  sanctified  associations,  with 
hallowed  and  tender  memories  ;  but  they  can  plead  no 
higher  character  than  "  inventions  of  men  in  the  worship 
of  God." 

The  English  Cathedi'al  service  may  have  more  human 
inventions  than  are  found  in  our  Presbyterian  worship  ; 
but  it  is  only  a  difference  of  degree  ;  tlie  latter  can  no 
more  plead  the  absence  of  human  inventions  than  the 
other.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  the  very  sects 
which  insist  most  on  the  necessity  of  divine  authority  for 
the  several  parts  and  acts  of  public  worship,  should  in 
their  own  practice  show  the  greatest  disregard  of  all  that 
we  know  of  Cliristian  pirblic  worship  in  the  earliest  times. 
That  worship  consisted — 

1.  Chiefly  in  reading  the  Scriptures  ;  whereas  in  a 
large  portion  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  in  this  country 
the  Scriptures  have  been  always  less  used,  whether  in  the 
way  of  lessons  or  otherwise,  than  perhajDS  in  any  Cliui'ch 
whatever  ;  and  for  a  long  period  (as  has  been  already 
stated)  they  were  generally  unused  altogether  in  the  Church 
of  Scotland. 

2.  The  psalms  were  a  prominent  part  of  the  earliest 
Christian  worship  ;  that  is,  whole  psalms,  and  probably 
several  of  them,  were  said,  chanted,  or  sung,  as  the  prayers, 
praises,  etc.,  of  the  Church  ;  whereas  they  are  only  used, 
in  the  common  Presbyterian  worship,  in  miserable  frag- 
ments of  a  few  verses  in  metre,  itself  a  human  and  modern 
invention. 

3.  In  the  ancient  Church,  the  Lord's  Prayer  seems  to 
have  been  always  said,  and  ajiparently  aloud  by  tJie  whole 
Church  ;  whereas  not  only  was  it  not  used  by  the  more 
zealous  Presbyterians  in  Scotland,  but  it  was  commonly 
regarded,  and  sometimes  preached  against,  as  not  a  Christian 
prayer,  and  was  even  abjured  as  a  rag  of  popery. 
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4.  "We  know  certainly  that  the  whole  congregation  in 
the  earliest  times  of  Christianity  joined  loudly  in  the 
response,  Amen ;  as  aj^pears  to  have  been  the  universal 
custom  among  God's  ancient  peoj^le  in  all  acts  of  public 
worship  :  but  no  Presbyterian  congregation,  so  far  as  I  have 
heard,  makes  any  such  response  ;  they  leave  the  minister 
to  say  that  like  all  the  rest  of  the  worship.  Perhaps  they 
consider  that  the  Amen,  like  organs  and  psalteries  and 
harps,  was  typical  of  better  things  to  come. 

5.  Another  inconsistency, yet  more  gross,  maybe  added  ; 
— we  do  not  fast  upon  occasions  of  solemn  supplication  and 
the  like,  though  the  ancients,  both  Jews  and  Cliristians, 
generally,  perhaps  uniformly,  did,  and  though  our  Saviour 
has  prescribed  rules  for  the  manner  of  fastmg  no  less  than 
for  almsgiving  and  jsrayer  (Matt,  vi.)  ;  yea,  though  our  own 
standards  expressly  include  solemn  fastings  among  "religious 
duties  to  be  used  in  their  several  times  and  occasions  " 
{Confession  of  Faith,  c.  xxi.  v.,  and  Larger  Catechism,  Q.  108), 
and  have  even  taken  care  to  instruct  us  what  constitutes  a 
fast.  "  A  religious  fast,"  they  say,  "  requires  total  abstin- 
ence not  only  from  all  food,  unless  bodily  weakness  do 
manifestly  disable  from  holding  out  ;  in  which  case  some- 
thing may  be  taken,  yet  very  sparingly,  to  support  nature 
when  ready  to  faint." — {Directory.) 

So  that  in  these  several  particulars,  which  comprehend 
among  them  all  or  nearly  all  tliat  we  know  of  the  most 
ancient  Christian  worship,  the  declaimers  against  "  inven- 
tions of  men  in  the  worship  of  God  "  follow  their  own 
inventions,  as  much  in  opposition  to  Christian  antiquity  as 
to  propriety  and  decorum,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  their  own 
doctrines. — The  pulpit  itself  is  a  human  invention  :  it 
was  even  borrowed  from  the  theatre. 

II.  I  have  not  observed  that  any  of  those  who  objected 
to  the  use  of  instrumental  music  on  the  ground  that  it 
destroyed  "  the  simplicity  of  worship,  and  interfered  with 
its  spiiituality,"  have  explained  what  they  meant  by  "  siiu- 
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plicity  "  or  "  spirituality  "  in  this  connection.  Spiritiiality 
would  appear  to  be  an  attribute  rather  of  the  worshipper 
than  of  the  service  or  ritual  in  which  he  engages,  so  that 
the  same  outward  form  or  manner  of  woi'ship  may  be 
spiritual  to  one  man,  which  to  another  is  outward  and 
carnal.  Tlie  sacrifices  and  ceremonies  of  the  Jewish  law 
were  a  spiritual  worship,  or  rather  the  vehicles  of  sjiiritual 
worship,  to  those  devout  Israelites  who  were  enlightened 
as  to  their  inner  meaning  ;  while  to  those  who  penetrated 
no  farther  than  the  surface,  they  were  "  carnal  ordmances." 
We  cannot  render  any  worship  spiritual  apart  from  the 
dispositions  and  characters  of  those  who  engage  in  it  ;  the 
most  that  can  be  done  is  so  to  order  the  form  and  manner 
of  worship  that  it  shall  tend  as  much  as  possible  to  foster 
spirituality  in  those  that  use  it,  and  shall  present  as  few 
temptations  and  lures  as  may  be  to  superstition  and  car- 
nality in  their  various  forms.  A  simple  air,  sung  in  the 
rudest  fashion,  without  harmony,  and  with  no  approxima- 
tion to  correctness  in  time  or  tune,  is  no  more  a  spiritual 
act  of  worship  than  an  anthem  sung  by  a  cultivated  choir, 
accompanied  with  an  organ  ;  indeed  it  is  less  so,  if  it  be 
less  apt  to  generate  and  heighten  those  emotions  and 
sentiments  the  production  of  which  is  the  only  purpose  or 
use  of  music  in  worship  at  all. 

Bimj^liciti/  should  be  a  characteristic  of  all  Church 
music,  and  indeed  of  all  Church  services  whatever.  But 
this,  again,  is  relative  to  the  knowledge  and  cultivation  of 
difierent  congregations.  To  one  that  music  may  be  quite 
intelligible  and  easy,  wliicli  would  appear  iutiicate,  difficult, 
and  even  inexplicable,  to  another.  But  whatever  our  idea 
of  simplicity  may  be,  or  whatever  the  standai'd  of  it,  this 
is  certain,  and  indeed  obvious  to  any  one  who  will  reflect 
for  a  moment,  that  the  "  organ  question "  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it  ;  unless  it  be  in  helping  to  attain  simplicity, 
and  all  other  essential  qualities  of  good  Church  music. 
All  persons  who  have  paid  attention  to  tliis  or  to  any  other 
form  of  art,  will  acknowledge  that  real  simplicity  is  attain- 
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able  only  throngh  cultivation  ;  and  that  the  bawlings  and 
screamings  of  untutored  ignorance,  inaccurate  in  time  and 
tune,  deformed  by  bad  taste,  and  confounded  with  discords 
meant  for  harmony,  exhibit  not  a  genuine  simplicity,  but 
only  a  rude  vulgarity.  Such  praise  may  indeed  proceed 
from  sincere  and  earnest  hearts  ;  those  uncouth  sounds  may 
exj)ress  profound  religious  emotions  ;  but  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  emotions  owe  nothing  to  the  music  ;  the 
vehicle  is  rather  an  obstruction  than  a  help — and  indeed, 
when  we  remember  the  words  whicli  are  sung,  such  singing 
can  only  be  considered  a  kind  of  desecration. 

If  the  use  of  the  organ  be  a  help  toward  coi'rectness  and 
good  taste,  it  Avill  so  far  conduce  to  simplicity  and  every 
other  desirable  quality.  The  simplest  psalmody  in  the 
world  is  to  be  heard  in  that  country  where  music  is  most 
generally  and  profoundly  studied. 

According  to  that  German  method,  which  Carl  Engel 
has  so  ably  and  learnedly  expounded  in  his  excellent  work 
on  Church  music,  the  whole  people  sing  in  unison,  with  the 
accomj^animent  of  the  organ,  which  supplies  the  harmony. 
I  once  heard  a  hymn  sung  in  this  manner  in  the  cathedral 
at  Cologne,  and  it  appeared  to  me  for  solemnity,  sweetness, 
and  simplicity,  the  perfection  of  congregational  music. 

Music  should  be  reckoned  an  essential  part  of  clerical 
education,  so  tliat  the  minister  may  be  qualified  to  judge 
what  kind  of  airs,  and  what  arrangements  of  them,  etc.,  are 
proi:)er  to  be  used  in  Church,  and  so  prevent  the  use  of 
what  is  trashy  and  unsuitable.  A  great  deal  of  our  pre- 
tended simplicity  consists  in  singing  very  miserable  music 
in  a  wretched  manner.  In  this  respect  we  have  degenerated 
since  the  Reformation,  when  a  severe  but  true  taste  existed 
in  church  music. 

III.  That  the  early  Christians  had  no  musical  instru- 
ments in  their  churches  is  certainly  true,  for  they  had  no 
churches.  Accordingly,  the  word  szzXyjSia  is  never  in  the 
New  Testament  applied  to  a  building  or  house,  but  always 
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to  the  congregation  or  society.  And  so  far  as  I  can  fiiiil, 
it  was  not  till  the  times  of  Constantino  and  Eusebius  that 
the  word  came  to  be  generally  employed  in  the  former 
sense.  Indeed,  the  ancient  Church  authors  (Eusebius, 
Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  etc.)  all  speak  of  the  general  erection 
of  chui'ches  as  characteristic  of  the  period  when  persecution 
had  ceased,  and  the  Christians  had  liberty  and  encourage- 
ment openly  to  profess  their  religion,  and  publicly  to  cele- 
brate its  rites.  It  may  be  true,  that  in  private  houses  or 
other  jjlaces  where  they  were  accustomed  to  assemble  for 
worship,  those  early  saints  used  no  instrument  but  their 
own  voices.  The  persecutions  which  they  often  suffered, 
and  the  insecurity  from  which  till  the  reign  of  Constantino 
they  were  never  fairly  relieved,  render  it  probable  that 
such  was  the  case,  but  this,  even  if  ascertained,  would  form 
no  good  argument  against  the  use  of  such  instruments  by 
us,  for  whom  God  has  provided  in  this  world  some  better 
thing  than  fell  to  their  lot.  Else  we  might  raise  a  scruple 
even  against  the  building  of  churches,  because  they  had 
none.  The  great  mass  of  Christians  at  the  jiresent  day 
who  approve  and  em2)loy  musical  instruments  in  public 
worship,  use  none  in  their  private  and  domestic  worship  ; 
because,  in  the  latter,  it  may  not  be  had,  or  may  not  be 
had  without  inconvenience.  So,  if  it  could  be  pnn-ed  that 
the  disciples  of  Christ  in  the  first  three  centuries  made  no 
use,  in  their  public  assemblies,  of  the  psaltery  and  the  harp 
and  the  loud  sounding  cymbals,  which  are  so  familiarly 
named  in  those  Psalms  which  they  constantly  repeated,  it 
would  establish  nothing  more  than  this,  that  it  was  not 
convenient  or  suitable  in  their  circumstances  to  enij)loy  such 
aids.  It  is  a  rash  inference  to  conclude,  that  because  some- 
thing was  not  judged  expedient  in  the  infancy  of  the 
Church,  and  in  times  of  persecution  and  danger,  it  must 
therefore  be  held  unlawful  at  all  other  times,  and  under 
all  circumstances,  however  different.  The  Old  Testament 
furnishes  an  unquestionable  refutation  of  such  argument, 
plausible  as  it  may  appear. 
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In  the  Peiitateucli  is  contained  an  account  of  the  public 
worship  of  the  Israelites  as  enacted  and  regulated,  down  to 
the  minutest  details,  under  the  immediate  authority  of 
Jehovah.  No  mention  is  made  of  musical  instruments  ; 
and  doubtless  none  such  were  then  used.  How  plausibly 
might  it  be  argued  that,  as  none  such  were  aj^pointed  by 
him  who  ordered  "all  things  according  to  the  pattern 
showed  to  him  in  the  mount,"  therefore  all  such  were  for- 
bidden ;  and  were  thus  forbidden  because  not  according  to 
the  divine  will  ;  for  musical  instruments  had  been  invented 
long  before,  and  were  in  those  times  familiarly  known  and 
employed  (Exod.  xv.  20).  And  yet,  at  a  subsequent  period, 
under  the  same  dispensation  of  religion,  and  the  same 
ritual  and  worship  continuing,  we  find  an  elaborate  system 
of  choral  singing  instituted,  and  musical  instruments  of 
various  kinds  freely  employed  ;  and  this  is  expressly  said 
to  have  been  done  under  the  sanction  of  men  divinely 
commissioned  and  instructed  to  that  effect — "  for  so  was 
the  commandment  of  the  Lord  by  his  prophets.  And  the 
Levites  stood  with  the  instruments  of  David,  and  the 
priests  with  the  trumpets  :  and  when  the  burnt-offering 
began,  the  song  of  the  Lord  began  with  the  trumpets, 
and  with  the  instruments  appointed  by  David,  king  of 
Israel.  And  all  the  congregation  worshipped,  and  the 
singers  sang,  and  the  trumpets^  sounded." — (2  Chron.  xxix. 
26,  etc.) 

IV.  That  instrumental  music  had  a  divine  sanction 
under  the  former  dispensation  cannot,  of  course,  be  denied  ; 
but  the  inference  deducible  from  it  is  attempted  to  be  set 
aside  by  alleging  that  this  was  part  of  that  ceremonial  and 
typical  system  which  was  abolished  by  the  coming  of  our 
Lord,  in  whom  all  types  were  abolished  by  their  fulfil- 
ment. "Will  any  one  attempt  to  show,"  asks  a  writer 
on  this  subject,  "that  such  instnmients  were  not  part 
of  that  economy  whose  meagre  types  and  dim  shadows 
were  for  ever  abrogated  by  God  in  the  flesh,  to  make  way 
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for  the  spiritual  glories  of  the  New  Testament  dispensa- 
tion ?"  I  certainly  will  attempt  to  show  tliis — and,  un- 
less I  much  mistake,  it  will  be  very  easy  to  succeed  in  the 
attempt. 

In  the  first  place,  the  use  of  instrumental  music,  or  of 
any  music  at  all,  is  no  part  or  element  of  that  Levitical 
institution  which  was  established  by  Moses,  and  which  was 
"  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come."  Neither  instruments 
of  music,  nor  anything  connected  with  music  of  any  kind, 
were  among  those  "  things  seen  in  the  mount,  according  to 
the  pattern  "  of  which  the  tabernacle  and  its  furniture,  its 
rites  and  ordinances,  were  to  be  ordered  and  fashioned. 
So  far  from  it,  they  are  never  heard  of  till  the  times  of  the 
kings,  when  the  people  having  attained  some  measure  of 
civilisation,  and  the  cultivation  of  their  minds  having  now 
qualified  them  to  use  and  appreciate,  and  even  demand  a 
more  refined  and  perfect  method  of  offering  up  the  spiritual 
sacrifices  of  praise  and  prayer,  choral  singing  and  musical 
instruments,  both  alike  unknown  to  the  Levitical  law, 
were  introduced  ;  and,  as  being  suitable  to  then  existing 
circumstances,  and  conducive  to  the  great  ends  of  divine 
worship,  these  innovations  received  the  approbation  of  the 
Almighty  King— though  no  such  inventions  or  regulations 
had  formed  any  parts  of  the  "  statutes  and  judgments  which 
the  Lord  gave  by  the  hand  of  Moses." 

Secondly,  Several  regulations  and  some  institutions, 
suggested  by  new  circumstances,  are  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament  as  having  been  introduced  after  the  times  of 
Moses  ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  any  of  these  have  ever 
been  regarded  as  parts  of  the  ceremonial  or  typical  system 
of  the  Old  Testament  ;  and,  accordingly,  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  from  which  we  derive  almost  all  our  knowledge 
of  the  typical  meaning  of  the  Old  Testament  rites,  makes 
no  allusion  to  any  such.  The  writer  exjDounds, "  as  shadows 
of  good  things  to  come,"  the  Tabernacle  and  its  furniture, 
its  servants  and  their  offerings  and  services  ;  but  it  never 
occurs  to  him  that  anything  is  typical,  or  indeed  belongs 
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properly  to  tlie  Levitical  dispensation,  except  what  had 
been  ordained  and  established  by  the  great  prophet  "  who 
saw  God  face  to  face  ;"  and  therefore  he  never  hints  or 
imagines  that  anything  else  was  fulfilled  in  Christ,  or  is 
abrogated  by  his  coming. 

Thirdly,  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  what  may  be 
meant  by  those  who  talk  of  the  timbrel,  the  harp,  the 
trumpet,  the  psaltery,  or  the  pipe  (Pss.  cxlix.  cL),  as  types, 
or  as  parts  of  a  typical  system.  By  a  type  we  commonly 
nnderstaud  some  institution  or  action  which  shall  exhibit, 
in  a  lower  form,  the  resemblance  or  image  of  something 
else  to  be  exhibited  in  a  higher  form,  and  of  which  it  is 
intended  to  suggest  the  conception,  the  desire,  and  the  hope 
— thus  "  going,"  like  Jolm  the  Baptist,  "  before  the  face  of 
the  Lord  to  prepare  his  way."  Thus  the  lustrations  and 
washings,  the  oiferings  of  bulls  and  goats,  etc.,  were  all 
premonitory  of  that  sjiiritual  sacrifice  to  be  presented  in 
the  fulness  of  time  by  him  "  who  put  away  sin  by  the 
sacrifice  of  himself;"  and  who,  being  "holy,  harmless, 
nndefiled,  entered  once  for  all  into  the  holiest  places," 
whither  we  are  commanded  to  follow  him,  "  presenting  our 
bodies  living  sacrifices  in  the  power  of  the  Eternal  Spirit." 
The  type  is  thus  merely  a  lower  form  of  the  antitype,  which 
latter  exhibits  the  same  thing,  accomi^lished  in  the  Spirit, 
which  before  was  set  forth  in  the  flesh.  But  how  the 
musical  instruments  employed  in  the  Temple  should  be 
tj'pes,  or  what  they  may  have  stood  related  to  as  their 
antitypes  or  fulfilments,  I  neither  know  nor  can  imagine, 
nor  has  any  word  been  written  by  those  who  were  bound 
to  do  so,  to  cast  light  upon  this  strange  conception. 

We  are  taught  in  the  New  Testament  that  the  sacrifices, 
offerings,  priests,  etc.,  of  the  Old  Testament  were  typical 
and  "  shadows  of  good  things  to  come  ;"  but  no  hint  is 
given  that  the  choruses  of  singers,  or  the  instruments  they 
used,  were  typical  or  shadows  of  anything  under  the  New 
Testament.  This  seems  evident,  that  if  their  hari)s  and 
psalteries  were  typical,  so  must  their  voices  have  been  ;  for 
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both  were  used  for  the   same  purposes,  and   in  the  same 
exercise. 

That  the  Christian  Church  was  modelled  not  after  the 
Temple,  but  after  the  Synagogue,  may  be  true,  and  yet  it 
is  nothing  to  oiu-  present  purpose  ;  for — 

1.  It  cannot  (I  believe)  be  proved  that  so  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  New  Testament  period  singing  was  used 
in  the  Synagogues  at  all. 

2.  Singing  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  used  now,  or  to 
have  been  at  any  time  in  the  Synagogues.  Their  can- 
tiUating  much  more  resembles  intoning  than  singing,  as  we 
understand  and  practise  it. 

3.  The  Synagogue  (so  far  as  we  know)  was  altogether 
a  human  invention,  though  undoubtedly  a  very  useful  one, 
and  in  the  most  ancient  times  was  intended  chiefly,  if  not 
exclusively,  for  reading  the  Parashioth,  and  afterwards  the 
Haphtaroth — the  Sections  of  the  Law  and  of  the  Prophets. 
If  so— 

The  Synagogue  and  its  usages  can  have  no  authority  in 
the  Christian  Church,  except  in  so  far  as  we  may  think  fit 
to  copy  them  :  they  themselves,  from  all  we  can  learn,  had 
no  authority  except  their  utility.     And — 

The  Synagogue  was  only,  in  the  first  instance  at  least, 
a  help  to  those  who  had  not  a  temple.  So  that,  upon  the 
w^hole — 

The  fact  remains  undeniable  that  the  only  worship  which 
is  said  to  have  had  an  e,rpress  divine  authority,  employed  all 
the  instruments  of  music  then  known. 

The  absence  of  instnmiental  music  in  the  primitive 
Christian  Churches  no  more  proves  that  it  was  in  itself 
unlawful,  or  should  remain  always  inexpedient,  than  the 
absence  of  it  in  the  Tabernacle  shows  that  it  was  in  itself 
prohibited  at  a  later  period  ;  for  we  know  that  it  was 
actually  introduced  and  sanctioned,  under  the  Old  Testa- 
ment dispensation,  "  according  to  the  commandment  of  the 
Lord  by  his  prophets." 

We  have  in  the  Old  Testament  the  names  of  various 
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instruments  of  music  ;  for  example,  the  Kinnur  and  the 
Nehel,  the  Ugah  or  Syraphonia,  the  Chalil,  and  several 
more  ;  and  we  know  very  little  of  them  excej)t  this,  that 
some  were  stringed  and  others  wind  instruments,  and  that 
they  were,  and  must  have  been,  very  rude  and  imperfect. 
Had  any  mystery  lurked  under  their  construction  or  use, 
some  explanation,  or  at  least  some  hint,  of  the  fact  would 
doubtless  have  been  supplied  by  some  one,  at  least,  of  the 
sacred  writers  either  of  the  Old  Testament  or  of  the  New  ; 
but  none  such  is  found. 

Prayer  to  God,  and  ^5?'a?s^,  were  the  same  things  in  tlie 
Jewish  as  they  are  in  the  Christian  Church.  We  sing  the 
very  same  Psalms  which  Asaph  and  David  comjjosed  for, 
and  sung  with,  the  harp,  the  fsaltery,  and  the  organ,  and 
which  are  frequently  directed  to  be  so  sung,  not  only  in 
the  titles,  but  sometimes  in  the  body  of  the  Psalms  them- 
selves (Pss.  cxlix.  and  cl.)  Why  we  should  think  it  wrong 
to  comply  with  these  directions,  while  yet  we  say  or  sing 
the  directions  themselves,  seems  difficult  to  exphdn  ;  ex- 
cept on  this  principle,  that  all  churches  and  sects  have  their 
superstitions,  and  that  among  the  silliest  superstitions  is  to 
be  reckoned  the  fear  of  sujierstition  ;  while  one  of  tlie  com- 
monest forms  of  fanaticism  is  hatred  of  those  superstitions 
which  happen  to  be  contrary  to  our  own. 

Here  I  must  note  a  singular  unfairness  with  which 
those  men  are  chargeable  of  whose  views  I  am  now  s^seak- 
ing.  When  the  question  is  respecting  the  Christian  Sab- 
bath, the  baptism  of  infants,  a  Church  establishment,  or 
any  of  those  things  which  they  advocate,  but  of  which  the 
New  Testament  says  nothing,  or  even  appears,  by  silence, 
to  discredit  them,  they  eagerly  fly  to  the  Old  Testament. 
Noio  it  is  enough  for  them  that  infants  were  circumcised 
under  the  law  ;  that  the  fourth  commandment  was  inscribed 
upon  the  tables  of  stone  by  the  finger  of  God  ;  that  among 
the  Jews  a  Church  establishment  had  divine  sanction,  etc. 
etc.  But  when,  with  much  plainer  reason,  we  quote  the 
Old  Testament  to  justify  our  employing  musical  instru- 
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ments  in  our  Churcli  service,  we  are  told  that  the  Old  Tes- 
tament is  a  heap  of  ceremonies  and  symbols,  and,  in  short, 
that  it  can  prove  nothing  in  such  matters.  It  is  not  decent 
thus  to  brmg  in  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  when  we  need 
them  against  our  adversaries,  and  to  tlirow  them  out  the 
moment  our  adversaries  may  employ  them  against  ourselves. 
But  we  must  not  take  it  for  granted  that  the  New 
Testament  contains  no  allusion  to  instruments  of  music  in 
the  worship  of  God.  Not  to  mention  that  the  word  psa/in, 
both  in  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  and  in  the  He- 
brew of  the  Old,  means  something  to  be  sung  to  the  harp 
or  other  instrument  (ipa\fj,6s,  and  "IIOTD,  from  "I^T.  to  touch 
or  twang  the  chords),  John  the  Theologos  saw,  in  the  Apo- 
calypse, the  four  and  twenty  elders  "having  every  one  of 
them  harps  ;  and  he  beheld  them  that  had  gotten  the  vic- 
tory, standing  upon  the  sea  of  glass,  having  the  harps  of 
God,  and  they  sing  the  song  of  Moses  and  the  song  of  the 
Lamb."  (ch.  v.  and  xv.)  Whether  these  descriptions  apply 
to  the  Church  triumphant  in  heaven,  or  victorious  over  its 
enemies  upon  earth,  the  conclusion  is  the  same — that  in 
the  mind  of  the  Theologos,  instruments  of  music  were  in- 
separably associated  with  the  worship  of  God  under  the 
Christian  dispensation,  in  its  highest  glory  and  most  sijiri- 
tual  exercises.  Indeed,  such  prohibitions  as  some  men 
dream  of  are  alien  from  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament,  as 
they  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  letter  of  the  Christian 
Scriptures.  They  are  the  offspring  of  those  narrow  bigot- 
ries which  have  often  been  mistaken  for  purity  or  zeal — 
a  shallow  purity  of  that  ancient  type — "touch  not,  taste 
not,  handle  not,"  and  a  zeal,  though  often  great,  never 
"  according  to  knowledge." 

V.  If  we  may  judge  by  the  frequency  with  which  it  is 
repeated,  the  following  argument  appears  much  to  please 
those  who  would  prove  from  Scripture  that  instruments  of 
music  should  not  be  employed  in  the  worship  of  God. 
"The  same  reasons,"  they  say,  "which  are  adduced  from 
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the  Old  Testament  to  justify  tlie  use  of  musical  instruments 
in  the  Christian  Church,  woukl  also  sanction  dancing ; 
because  the  Jews  jiraised  God  'with  the  timbrel  and  dance,^ 
as  well  as  'with  stringed  instruments  and  organs.'  (Ps.  cl.)" 
"And  Miriam,  the  i^rophetess,  the  sister  of  Aaron,  took  a 
timbrel  in  her  hand  ;  and  all  the  women  went  out  after 
her  with  timbrels  and  with  dances"  (Exod.  xv.  20).  Many- 
similar  examples  are  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  generally 
of  women — though  David  also  "  danced  before  the  Lord 
with  all  his  might,"  when  the  Ark  was  brought  to  Zion  ; 
though  we  may  gather  from  the  disgust  of  his  wife  that 
such  exhibition  was  considered  indecorous  in  oyien,  at  least 
in  men  of  station  (2  Sam.  vi.  14,  20). 

This  objection,  though  much  relied  on,  wnll  be  found 
on  examination  to  be  very  weak  ;  for — (1.)  We  are  only 
informed  that  the  ancient  Jews,  in  the  excitement  of  their 
joy,  actually  danced  on  certain  special  occasions,  such  as 
after  some  great  victory  or  some  wonderful  deliverance 
(Exod.  XV.  ;  Judg.  xi.  and  xxi.  ;  1  Sam.  xviii.) ;  but  we 
never  read  that  dancing  was  any  regular  or  ordinary 
part  of  their  religious  worship.  (2.)  Accordingly,  while 
we  are  told  expressly  that  the  use  of  "cymbals,  psalteries, 
and  harps"  in  the  temple-worship  was  "according  to  the 
commandment  of  the  Lord  by  his  prophets"  (2  Chron. 
xxix.),  we  have  not  a  word  to  show  that  dancing  enjoyed 
any  divine  sanction,  or  that  any  such  thing  was  ever  ad- 
mitted or  thought  of  as  part  of  that  ritual.  Also,  while 
"  singers  and  players  on  instruments"  are  repeatedly  spoken 
of  in  connection  with  the  temple-service,  no  mention  is 
ever  made  of  dancers.  "And  David  spake  to  the  chief  of 
the  Levites  to  appoint  their  brethren  to  be  singers  with 
instruments  of  music,  psalteries,  and  harps,  and  cymbals, 
sounding,  by  lifting  up  the  voice  with  joy"  (1  Chron.  xv. 
16).  "As  well  the  singers  as  the  players  on  instruments 
shall  be  there  :  all  my  springs  are  in  thee"  (Ps.  Ixxxvii.) 
■ — but  no  hint  that  any  of  the  Levites  were  appointed  to 
occujjy  the  place  of  "dancers  before  the  Lord."     The  Seer 
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of  the  Apocalypse  also  beholds  "the  elders,"  and  "them, 
that  had  gotten  the  Adctory,"  with  "the  harps  of  God  "(chap. 
V.  and  XV.)  ;  but  he  says  nothing  of  dancing  ;  for  no  such 
thing  was  known  in  the  tem23le-worship,  which  forms  the 
basis  of  his  imagery.  It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  to  pretend 
that  dancing  holds  the  same  j^osition  in  the  Old  Testament 
ritual  as  the  use  of  musical  instruments.  It  would  be 
much  more  just  to  reason  that  instrumental  has  the  very 
same  authority,  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  vocal  music  ;  and 
if  playing  on  instruments  be  not  sanctioned  there,  neither 
is  singing.  This  is  the  argument  of  the  Quakers  against 
singing  ;  and  it  is  far  better  founded  than  the  other.  "As 
to  their  artificial  music,"  says  Robert  Barclay,  "either  by 
organs,  or  other  instruments,  or  voice,  we  have  neither  ex- 
ample nor  precept  for  it  in  the  New  Testament." — {Apology 
for  the  True  Christian  Divinity,  Prop.  xi.  sec.  26.) 

It  will  be  quite  evident  to  any  one  who  looks  at  the 
passages  in  which  dancing  is  mentioned,  that  it  was  confined 
to  those  religious  processions  which  were  common  among 
the  Jews,  as  they  were  among  all  other  ancient  nations, 
and  which  have  been  perpetuated  in  the  worship  of  all 
those  Christian  churches — both  in  the  East  and  West — ' 
which  have  derived  their  rites  from  antiquity.  As  we 
know  nothing  of  processions  in  our  worship,  we  want  not 
only  the  occasion  but  the  possibility  of  any  such  manifest- 
ation of  that  religious  emotion — to  which  only  the  Jumpers 
and  Shakers  among  Protestants  appear  to  have  made  any 
a^jproximation. 

But  even  though  dancing  had  possessed  for  the  ancient 
people  that  sanction  which  it  thus  plainly  appears  to  want 
— this  would  not  prove  that  we  must  adopt  that  custom  as 
part  of  our  worship.  It  does  not  follow  that  we  must 
imitate  their  religious  customs  in  every  particular,  however 
inconvenient  or  unsuitable  to  our  circumstances,  or  however 
repugnant  to  our  ideas,  feelings,  and  habits,  because  we 
follow  them  in  those  particulars  which  appear  to  ns  con- 
venient, comely,  and  decorous,  and   so  conducive   to  the 
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great  ends  of  worship.  We  kneel  and  stand  in  our  public 
devotions,  as  the  ancient  Jews  did,  not  simply,  however, 
because  they  did  so,  but  because  these  postures  express 
respect  and  reverence  among  us,  as  they  did  among  them  ; 
but  we  do  not,  in  our  humiliation,  cast  ourselves  down 
with  our  faces  upon  the  ground,  or  rend  our  garments  in 
our  affliction,  or  scatter  dust  upon  our  heads,  or  wallow  in 
the  ashes,  or  walk  barefoot  with  our  heads  covered. 

In  all  these  cases,  and  in  others  which  might  be  named, 
we  not  only  consider  what  was  practised  by  the  ancient 
Jews,  even  under  the  sanction  of  Divine  authority,  but  what 
may  be  decent  and  reverent  in  lis,  in  ova  different  climate, 
with  our  different  institutions,  customs,  manners,  and 
associations,  and  national  character  ;  lest  what  was  cal- 
culated to  excite  reverence  and  promote  piety  among  a 
simple  Oriental  people,  three  thousand  years  ago,  should  be 
found  to  produce  not  the  same,  but  rather  opposite  effects 
among  us.  And  being  now  both  qualified  to  judge  of  all 
such  matters  (1  Cor.  x.  15)  and  commanded  (PhiL  iv.  8) 
to  consider  and  determine  for  oiirselves  what  things  are 
proper  and  decorous  in  our  circumstances  (oea,  cs/iva 
ravra  XoyiZidh),  we  must  not  make  ourselves  the  slaves 
of  Jewish  customs  or  institutions,  either  in  the  way  of 
imitation  or  of  avoidance  :  remembering  that  these  things 
belong  not  to  the  essence  of  religion,  but  are  merely  means 
towards  an  end,  and  are  therefore  to  be  jiidged  of,  in  all 
cases  and  at  all  times,  according  to  their  fitness  for  pro- 
moting that  end.  So  that,  even  if  dancing  had  an  express 
divine  sanction,  as  instrumental  music  had,  under  the  old 
economy,  we  should  feel  quite  at  liberty  to  reject  the  one 
and  adopt  the  other,  on  the  ground  of  suitableness  and 
propriety,  according  to  our  circumstances,  customs,  and 
ideas  ;  such  freedom  being  no  presumption,  but  rather  the 
privilege  and  duty  of  the  spiritual  man  whom  (1  Cor.  ii. 
15)  the  Son  hath  made  free,  so  tliat  he  is  free  indeed — o 
bs  'TTvsv/JMTiTiog  a)ia%2^iMii  liiln  'TrdvTa^  avroc,  ds  V'ti'  ohhivhg 
dvax^ivsrai. 
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VI.  The  next  argument,  that  "  the  human  voice  is  God's 
''vvn  instrument,  and  it  is  superior  to  any  of  man's  inven- 
tion ;  and  we  shoukl  serve  our  Maker  with  the  best  that  we 
have  ;"  is  founded  upon  so  gross  a  mistake,  or  rather,  it 
involves  so  many  gross  mistakes,  that  it  jDerhaps  hardly 
deserves  notice  or  refutation — 

1.  It  assumes  that  the  use  of  instrumental  music  implies 
and  necessitates  the  banishment  or  disuse  of  vocal  music  in 
the  worship  of  God,  so  that,  because  we  have  an  organ  or 
other  instrument,  we  must  therefore  cease  to  sing  ;  as  if 
the  Psalmist  had  uttered  a  contradiction,  or  recommended 
an  absurdity,  when  he  said — "  Let  them  sing  praises  unto 
him  with  the  timbrel  and  har-pV  (Ps.  cxlix.)  Whereas, 
every  one  knows  that  the  most  perfect  music,  or  all  but  the 
most  perfect,  and  certainly  the  best  for  public  worship,  is 
the  result  of  a  combination  of  instruments  with  the  human 
voice  ;  and  that  the  very  purpose  for  which  instruments 
are  advocated  is  to  aid  the  human  voice,  and  enable  it 
better  to  perform  its  part  in  praising  the  Lord,  instead  of 
superseding  it  ;  as  says  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel — "  Awake 
up,  my  glory  (tongue)  ;  awake,  psaltery  and  harp."  (Ps. 
Ivii.) 

2.  What  is  meant  by  the  assertion  that  "the  human 
voice,  being  God's  own  instrument,  is  superior  to  any  of 
man's  invention  ?"  Does  it  mean  that  any  and  every 
human  voice  is  superior  to  any  or  every  musical  instrument 
which  human  ingenuity  has  ever  contrived  ? — that,  for 
example,  any  single  human  voice  whatever  is  superior  to 
any  violin,  or  that  a  number  of  human  voices  of  any  sort, 
singing,  or  attempting  to  sing  together,  are  superior  to  the 
organ  in  York  IVIinster,  or  to  that  which  reigns  in  silent 
majesty  in  the  Music  Class-room  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh ? 

Some  one  voice  indeed — that  of  Lablache,  Formes, 
Pasta,  or  Catalani — may  excel  any  single  instrument  of 
man's  device  ;  but  that  is  a  rare  exception — one  in  a  liun- 
di-ed  millions — and  it  reaches  its  perfection  only  through 
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a  life-long  cultivation.  The  capacity  is  a  gift  of  Providence ; 
the  actual  power  and  i^erfection,  a  work  of  art,  and  the 
result  of  man's  skill  and  labour.  As  wolves  can  howl, 
lions  roar,  asses  bray,  serpents  hiss,  and  monkeys  chatter, 
so  man  can  make  noises  by  nature  ;  but  he  can  no  more 
sing  than  he  can  speak  without  education — imitation  and 
training.  The  Creator  has  conferred  upon  some  men  and 
women — not  upon  all — the  gifts  of  musical  ear  and  voice  ; 
but  the  power  to  sing  is  as  truly  a  matter  of  science  and 
art,  as  is  the  construction  of  a  piano,  or  of  a  harmonium, 
or  the  ability  to  play  upon  such  instruments.  If  singing 
were  a  divine  inspiration,  and  ])laying  a  work  of  the  flesh, 
such  objections  as  we  are  considering  would  be  intelligible  ; 
but  they  ajipear  simple  absurdities,  if  we  remember  that 
the  two  operations  are  indeed  two  «rfc,  both  of  which  owe 
their  origin  and  perfection  to  human  skill ;  and  that  the 
one  art  is  just  as  divine  or  human — ^just  as  spiritual  or 
carnal — as  the  other. 

3.  It  is  not  denied  that  the  human  A^oice — that  is, 
some  exceptional  human  voices — may  reach  a  perfection 
unattainable  by  any  other  instrument  that  has  yet  been 
produced  by  man's  ingenuity  ;  and  that  there  may  be 
combinations  of  voices  which  shall  produce  eifects  sur- 
passing any  that  are  otherwise  attainable.  But,  as  was 
said  above,  such  results  can  never  be  hoped  for — are  in- 
deed impossible — in  ordinary  circumstances.  His  holiness 
the  Pope  has  the  perfection  of  music  in  his  private  chapel, 
and  employs  no  organ — not  because  he  is  oppressed  with 
the  miserable  superstitions  which  still  possess  some  people 
among  iis  on  this  point,  but  because  his  choristers  are  so 
well  selected,  so  elaborately  educated,  and  so  constantly 
exercised,  that  they  can  dispense  with  any  assistance.  If 
each  of  our  congregations  could  atTord  to  spend  prodigious 
sums  of  money,  they  might  no  doubt  procure  very  fine 
vocal  music,  as  the  Pope  does  by  this  means. 

Our  musical  deficiencies,  our  general  ignorance,  want 
of  education,  training,  and  taste,  in  this   department  of 
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knowledge,  are  the  very  circumstances  whicli  render  the 
aid  of  an  organ  or  a  harmonium  peculiarly  necessary  for  us  ; 
and  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  for  any  decided  or  solid  improve- 
ment by  other  means,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases.  Even 
the  Cathedral  choirs  in  England  find  it  necessary  or  ad- 
vantageous to  use  the  organ  accompaniment  in  the  whole, 
or  nearly  the  M'liole,  of  their  service. 

An  objection  has  often  been  made  to  the  use  of  the 
organ — that  it  tends  to  make  music  too  prominent  and 
important  an  element  in  religioiis  worship  —  to  exalt  a 
means  into  an  end — to  silence  the  congregation — and  in 
some  cases  to  turn  the  Church  into  an  opera-house.  These 
are  great  evils — and  they  have  often  been  committed  both 
in  the  old  world  and  the  new.  Such  scandals,  however, 
have  seldom,  I  believe,  resulted  from  the  predominant  or 
exclusive  use  of  instrumental,  as  distinguished  from  vocal 
music.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  found  that  choirs  may 
accomplish  all  the  mischiefs  complained  of,  quite  as 
effectually  as  organs — or  perhaps  even  more  so.  But  this 
is  only  to  say,  that  the  most  useful  things  and  the  best 
may  be,  and  often  are,  abused.  But  as  we  do  not  propose 
to  banish  learning  and  eloquence  because  some  men  have 
perverted  them  to  unhallowed  ends  ;  or  to  dispense  with 
prayer,  preaching,  and  sacraments,  because  these  ordinances 
have  frequently  been  abused  to  purjaoses  of  superstition  ; 
so  we  shall  display  only  ignorance  and  folly  if  we  shall 
deprive  ourselves  of  a  great  aid  in  our  religious  worship 
because  some  of  our  brethren  may  have  employed  it  in- 
judiciously and  unwarrantably,  so  as  to  defeat  rather  than 
further  the  great  object  in  view.  To  this  danger  man  is 
constantly  exposed  in  all  religious  matters,  and  in  many 
other  things  besides  religion.  But  the  possibility  of  excit- 
ing the  vanity  of  clothing  should  not  tempt  us  to  strip 
either  our  persons  or  our  worship  naked  ;  for  clothing, 
which  is  conducive  to  decency  and  health,  may  also  be 
made  subservient  to  grace  and  beauty. 

The  purpose  of  music  in  the  worship  of  God  is  to 
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solemnise  our  minds,  and  to  give  a  loftier  and  more  in- 
tense expression  to  the  thoughts  and  emotions  which  the 
words  express.  The  words,  therefore,  or  rather  that  which 
is  signitied  by  the  words,  must  be  considered  the  chief 
matter.  Unless  the  music  secure  that  more  perfect  expres- 
sion, it  fails  of  its  only  end  and  purpose,  as  a  great  deal 
of  the  singing  heard  in  our  churches  undoubtedly  does  ; 
so  that  it  is  worse  than  useless,  it  is  in  some  sort  profane, 
as  obstructing  the  very  end  for  which  it  is  introduced.  It 
does  in  one  way  what  too  elal)orate  and  artificial  nmsic 
may  do  in  another — obscure  or  nullify  the  sense  of  what 
is  sung.  It  would  be  better  in  every  point  of  view  to 
recite  the  Psalms  than  to  sing  them  in  that  manner  ;  and 
if  it  be  wrong  to  sacrifice  the  words  to  even  the  sweetest 
and  grandest  music,  how  much  worse  to  sounds  that  can 
produce  neither  j)leasure  nor  solemnity,  nor  anything  but 
pain  ! 

It  is  too  evident  that,  in  a  large  number  of  our 
churches,  we  have  no  music  that  deserves  the  name,  or 
that  accomplishes,  in  any  tolerable  degree,  the  legitimate 
purj)oses  of  music.  For  this  only  pretends  to  be  a  better, 
that  is,  a  sweeter,  more  solemn,  more  impressive,  way 
of  uttering  certain  words — clothing  the  naked  words  in  a 
garb  oi  feeling  ;  for  music  is  the  language  of  emotion  :  but 
when  it  is  such  as  to  form  a  worse  way,  it  should  be  dis- 
used ;  for  it  is  not  an  end  but  a  means,  in  itself  not  obli- 
gatory or  desirable.  We  should  therefore  resolve  either  to 
have  such  music  as  shall  attain  the  legitimate  object  aimed 
at,  or  to  banish  music  as  an  obstacle  to  devotion,  a  nuisance, 
and  an  indecorum. 

I  see  no  means  of  reaching  our  aim  but  by  judiciously 
employing  instruments,  il"  not  to  accompany  the  singing  in 
public  worship,  at  least,  in  the  first  instance,  to  train  choirs, 
and  through  them  (or  with  them)  congregations,  to  bear  a 
part  in  this  exercise.  It  so  hapj^ens  that  in  this  country  a 
knowledge  of  music  is  not  common  among  men,  but  is 
almost  universal  among  women  of  the  higher  and  middle 
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classes.  So  that  while  it  is  often  impossible  to  find  in  a 
country  parish  a  competent  male  precentor  and  teacher — for 
to  be  anj'thing  he  must  be  both — there  is,  perhajis,  hardly 
any  parish  or  congregation  Avhich  does  not  contain  some 
female  thoroughly  tjualified  to  instruct  the  peoj)le  to  sing, 
and  who  would  be  not  only  willing  but  delighted  to  make 
herself  useful  in  thus  contributing  to  the  comfort  and 
solemnity  and  beauty  of  the  Church  service.  But  to  do 
this  she  must  use  a  harmonium.  This  delightful  instru- 
ment is  admirably  adapted  for  the  pur^^ose  ;  and  it  is  so 
cheajj  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  almost  any  congregation. 
It  is  quite  capable  of  rendering  efiectively  any  music  that 
can  ever  with  propriety  be  introduced  into  Presbyterian 
worship,  and  is,  when  well  played,  a  good  precentor,  and 
an  excellent  substitute  for  that  most  noble  and  perfect 
of  instruments — the  organ.  By  means  of  it  a  lady  may 
train  first  a  few  female  voices  to  sing  correctly  and  with 
good  taste,  the  melody  of  some  few  jisalm  tunes  ;  and — 
with  her  instrument  to  accompany  them,  to  regulate  the 
time,  to  keep  them  up,  and  to  supply  the  harmony — may 
produce  real  music  where  such  a  thing  never  was  heard 
before.  Thus  the  minister's  wife  or  his  daughter,  or  some 
other  pious  and  accomplished  lady,  may  turn  her 
laboriously-acquired  skill  to  the  most  valuable  use — may 
diffuse  among  the  young  a  pleasing  and  refining  taste,  and 
hallow  it  by  association  with  the  worship  of  God  and  the 
comfort  and  edification  of  his  people. 

By  this  means  the  general  want  of  musical  taste  and 
knowledge  which  is  characteristic  of  so  many  of  our  congre- 
gations may  be  compensated,  and  many  persons  be  made 
to  feel  an  interest  in  the  worship  of  God  who  either  de- 
spise or  neglect  it,  or  at  least  have  too  much  temptation  to 
exclaim,  "  What  a  weariness  it  is  !" 

"  Blest  pair  of  sirens,  pledges  of  heaven's  joy, 
Sjjhere-born  harmonious  sisters,  Voice  and  Verse, 
Wed  your  divine  sounds,  and  mix'd  power  employ 
Dead  things  with  inbreathed  sense  able  to  pierce, 
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And  to  oitr  liigli-raised  pliantasy  present 

That  nndisturbed  song  of  pure  concent, 

Aye  sung  before  the  sapphire  colour'd  throne, 

To  Him  that  sits  thereon. 

With  saintly  shout,  and  solemn  jubilee  ; 

Where  the  bright  seraphim  in  burning  row 

Their  loud  up-lifted  angel-trumpets  blow, 

And  the  cherubic  host  in  thousand  quires 

Touch  their  immortal  harps  of  golden  wires. 

With  those  just  spirits  that  wear  victorious  palms, 

Hymns  devout  and  holy  psalms. 

Singing  everlastingly  ; 

That  we  on  earth  with  undiscording  voice 

May  rightly  answer  that  melodious  noise. 

0  may  we  soon  again  renew  that  song. 

And  keep  in  tune  with  heaven,  till  God  ere  long 

To  his  celestial  concert  us  unite, 

To  live  with  him,  and  sing  in  endless  morn  of  light." 

After  all,  the  great  difficulty  consists  in  the  apathy  and 
the  prejudices  of  many  of  the  clergy,  or  in  their  weak 
timidity.  I  am  sorry  to  say  this,  but  it  had  best  be  said  ; 
for,  though  it  may  be  offensive  to  some  of  them,  it  is  true. 
"  They  fear  the  people,"  whom  they  fancy  such  innovations 
might  offend  and  drive  out  of  the  Church.  No  doubt  it  is 
I^ossible  to  make  the  greatest  improvements  in  so  injudi- 
cious a  manner  as  to  occasion  evils  for  which  their  accom- 
plishment could  never  compensate  ;  but  my  experience  of 
the  Scotch  people  has  taught  me  to  conceive  a  very  different 
idea  of  their  intelligence  and  good  sense  from  that  which 
dictates  such  apprehensions.  It  is,  I  susiject,  very  much 
with  us  at  present  as  it  was  among  the  Jews  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago — the  peojile  "  feared  the  rulers,"  and 
"  the  rulers  feared  the  people,"  and  so  they  neutralised  and 
paralysed  each  other.  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that 
any  congregation  in  Scotland  would  be  very  soon  persuaded 
to  tolerate,  and  presently  to  welcome,  instrumental  music, 
or  any  other  of  the  changes  advocated  in  this  essay,  if  only 
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the  minister  himself  have  a  clear  conviction,  be  a  person 
whom  they  respect,  and  have  conrage  to  state  plainly  his 
opinion  and  the  grounds  of  it  ;  and  if  he,  at  the  same  time, 
show  no  disposition  to  thrust  anything  upon  them  contrary 
to  their  wislies.  The  case  is  so  cl-ear  that  it  wants  only  a 
little  good-tempered  explanation  to  convince  all  those  who 
are  not  impenetrable  to  reason,  that  the  feeling  against  the 
use  of  an  organ  or  a  harmonium  in  church  has  no  foundation 
but  custom  and  senseless  prejudice.  A  man  must  indeed 
be  a  thorough  simpleton,  who,  having  the  ear  of  the  people 
from  week  to  week,  and  opportunity  to  reason  with  them, 
without  reply,  fifty  or  a  hundred  times  in  the  year,  does 
not  soon  succeed  in  persuading  them  of  anything  that  is  in 
itself  right,  reasonable,  exjDedient,  and  necessary.  Those 
who  fail  while  possessing  such  advantages  should  not  blame 
the  people,  but  themselves. 

In  short,  we  shall  never  succeed  in  raising  the  Church 
of  Scotland  above  her  present  depressed  condition  by  suc- 
cumbing to  ignorant  prejudice,  or  fostering  and  flattering 
the  narrow-minded  bigotries  which  have  descended  to  us 
from  rude,  illiterate,  and  fanatical  times.  We  have  tried 
this  too  long  ;  but  we  shall  only  fail  more  and  more  the 
longer  we  persevere  in  it.  Others  will  beat  us  in  this 
wretched  competition,  do  what  we  can. 

Not  to  speak  of  duty,  it  is  our  evident  policy,  as  an 
Established  Church,  to  throw  aside  such  antiquated  scrupu- 
losities, and  rise  above  that  miserable  purity — "  Touch  not, 
taste  not,  handle  not."  We  must  lean  upon  the  people's 
growing  knowledge  and  increasing  liberality  ;  and  we  must, 
by  all  fair  means,  study  to  promote  these — for  "  knowledge 
is  power  :"  and  "the  wise  man  is  strong  ;  yea,  a  man  of 
knowledge  increaseth  strength  "  (Prov.  xxiv.  5). 

The  following  passage  is  from  Dr.  Bushnell's  Essay  on 
Religious  Music,  which  has  just  been  republished  in  this 
country  : — 

"Some  persons  have  a  very  decided  prejudice  against  instru- 
ments of  music,  and  even  fancy  that,  on  that  account,  they  are 
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more  spiritual  and  more  strictly  Christian  in  their  views  of 
religion.  Such  a  prejudice  is  greatly  hurtful  to  themselves, 
because  it  takes  them  off  in  a  kind  of  schism  from  this  part  of 
the  worship,  and  a  share  in  its  benefits.  Can  they  imagine  that 
they  are  borne  out  in  their  prejudice  by  the  Scripture  ?  Or  have 
they  never  read  the  Psalms  of  David  ?  What  instrument  was 
there  which  he  did  not  bring  into  the  temple,  and  command  to 
open  its  voice  unto  God  ?  Even  the  trumpets,  after  a  week's 
battle,  must  come  and  change  their  note  to  an  anthem  of  victory. 
Imagine  this  great  singer  of  Israel,  and  the  vast  company  of  the 
Levites,  hearing,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  temple  of  God,  a  newly- 
invented  organ,  such  as  the  instrument  now  perfected  by  modern 
art.  What  emotions  roll  over  his  soul  and  the  souls  of  his 
great  choir  of  performers  !  No  breath  will  blow  !  No  hand  will 
strike  the  strings  !  All  the  instruments  and  voices  are  dumb  ! 
He  rises,  when  the  experiment  is  over,  and  goes  forth,  saying 
in  himself,  '  I  will  alter  now  my  Psalms,  I  will  say  no  more  of 
trumpets  and  cornets,  I  will  call  no  more  for  psalteries  and 
instruments  of  ten  strings.  Profane  all  these,  and  trivial ! 
But  this  is  the  instrument  of  God  ! '  And  so,  in  fact,  it  now  is. 
The  grandest  of  all  instruments,  it  is,  as  it  should  be,  the 
instrument  of  religion.  Profane  uses  cannot  handle  it.  It  will 
not  go  to  the  battle,  nor  the  dance,  nor  the  serenade  ;  for  it  is 
the  holy  Nazarite,  and  cannot  leave  the  courts  of  the  Lord. 
What  room  is  there  for  a  reasonable  prejudice  against  such  an 
instiiiment  ?  And  if  it  be  true,  as  I  have  been  showing,  that 
God  has  voiced  the  dead  substances  of  the  world  to  sing  his 
praise,  if  he  has  made  the  round  earth  and  all  things  in  it  to  be 
an  organ  of  sound  about  us,  what  should  more  delight  us  than  to 
bring  into  concert  with  our  voices  an  insti'ument  that  is  the  type 
of  an  appointment  so  sublime  ?  A  true  Christian  feeling,  it 
seems  to  me,  will  ever  turn  thus  to  things  without  life  giving 
sound,  and  hail  their  assistance  in  the  praise  of  God  ;  finding 
half  the  sublimity  of  praise  in  the  concert  of  the  inanimate  works 
of  the  Almighty  Creator.  It  will  even  cry  with  David,  to  the 
fire  and  the  hail,  snow  and  vapours,  stormy  wind  fulfilling  his 
word,  mountains  and  all  hills,  fruitful  trees  and  all  cedais,  to 
join  their  voice  with  his  and  praise  the  Lord.  And  what  harm 
will  it  be  if  they  join  him  in  the  shape  of  an  organ  ? 
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"  Let  me  also  suggest,  in  tliis  connection,  the  very  great 
mportance  of  the  cultivation  of  religious  music.  Every  family 
should  be  trained  in  it ;  every  Sunday  or  common  school  should 
have  it  as  one  of  its  exercises.  The  Moravians  have  it  as  a  kind 
of  ordinance  of  grace  for  the  children  ;  not  without  reason,  for 
the  powers  of  feeling  and  imagination,  and  the  sense  of  spiritual 
realities,  are  developed  as  much  by  a  training  of  childhood  in 
religious  music,  as  by  any  other  means.  We  complain  that 
choirs  and  organs  take  the  music  to  themselves  in  our  churches, 
and  that  nothing  is  left  to  the  people  but  to  hear  their  undis- 
tinguishable  piping,  which  no  one  else  can  join,  or  follow,  or 
interpret.  This  must  always  be  the  complaint,  till  the  congi-e- 
gations  themselves  have  exercise  enough  in  singing  to  make  the 
performance  theirs.  As  soon  as  they  are  able  to  throw  in  masses 
of  sound  that  are  not  barbarous  but  Christian,  and  have  a  right 
enjoyment  of  their  feeling  in  it,  they  will  have  the  tunes  and  the 
style  of  the  exercise  in  their  own  way,  not  before.  Entering,  one 
day,  the  great  church  of  Jesus,  in  Rome,  when  all  the  vast  area 
of  the  pavement  was  covered  with  worshippers  on  their  knees, 
chanting  in  full  voice,  led  by  the  organ,  their  confession  and 
penitence  and  praise  to  God,  I  was  impressed,  as  never  before, 
with  the  essential  sublimity  of  this  rite  of  worship,  and  I  could 
not  but  wish  that  our  people  were  trained  to  a  similar  exercise. 
The  more  sorrowful  is  it  that,  in  our  present  defect  of  culture, 
there  are  so  many  voices  which  are  more  incapable  of  the  right 
distinctions  of  sound,  than  things  without  life,  and  which,  when 
they  attempt  to  sing,  contribute  more  to  the  feeling  of  woe  than 
of  praise." 

VII.  Tlie  last  objection,  "  tliat  the  beautiful  in  nature 
and  art  can  never  make  man  holy,"  is  in  a  certain  sense 
true  ;  but,  as  applied  to  the  present  subject,  it  is  so  false, 
and  even  so  absurd,  that  I  believe  it  is  quite  unnecessary 
to  say  a  word  upon  it  in  this  place.  This  objection,  though 
not  so  intended,  appears  to  me  also  to  carry  a  deep  reflec- 
tion upon  the  wisdom  of  God,  as  displayed  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  world,  as  this  is  related  to  the  capacities  of  the 
human  mind  ;  and  also  upon  those  arrangements  for  "  glory 
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and  beauty"  whicli  were  made  at  the  divine  command 
under  the  Law.  "  But  all  these  were  ceremonial  and 
typical !"  Typical  of  what  ?  Was  the  "glory"  typical  of 
meanness,  and  the  beauty  of  deformity  and  ugliness  ?  Surely 
glory  and  beauty  should  be  esteemed  as  possessing  in  them- 
selves some  excellence,  and  we  should  believe  that  the 
lower  forms  of  these  are  designed  to  raise  our  souls  to 
higher  forms  and  loftier  manifestations  of  the  same — even 
to  the  beauty  that  is  ineffable,  and  "  the  glory  that  ex- 
celleth." 

But  if  "  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art  can  never  make 
man  holy,"  are  ugliness  and  meanness  endowed  with  the 
power  of  making  him  so  ?  The  ignorance  and  rudeness  of 
barbarism  have  not  hitherto  been  foimd  conducive  to  that 
end  ;  they  have  not  anywhere  proved  "  effectual  means " 
or  conditions  "  of  grace  and  salvation."  On  the  contrary, 
it  has  passed  into  a  maxim  that  Christianity  must  "  eitlier 
find  men  civilised  or  it  mxist  make  them  so."  Mean,  filthy, 
and  imcomfortable  churches — such  as  were  general  in  this 
country  not  long  ago — are  not  understood  to  have  pro- 
duced any  salutary  effects  upon  the  people's  souls  any  more 
than  upon  their  bodies  ;  and  the  wild  screaming,  which 
was  miscalled  music,  did  nothing  towards  bringing  them 
into  harmony  with  God,  their  neighbour,  or  themselves  ; 
and  the  general  absence  of  external  beauty  in  everything 
connected  with  the  worship  had  no  influence  in  checking 
the  deformity  of  sin  and  the  ugliness  of  vice.  Art,  which 
is  the  perception  of  the  beautiful  in  God's  workmanship, 
and  the  attempt  to  copy  it,  indicates  and  promotes  civilisa- 
tion. It  is  a  result  and  a  cause  of  refined  perceptions,  a 
proof  that  man  is  rising  above  mere  animalism,  and  soaring 
into  the  region  of  Ideas  ;  and  it  is  also  a  help  towards  his 
further  elevation.  Not  only, therefore,  sliould  it  be  esteemed 
a  means  towards  those  results  which  Cliristianity  contem- 
plates, and  which  it  alone  can  effectually  secure,  but  without 
such  refining  influences  Christianity  never  has  produced  its 
proper  effects,  and  never  can.     This  is,  indeed,  the  old 
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question  of  tlie  advantage  and  lawfulness  of  human  learning 
in  one  of  its  brandies  ;  as  if  men  would  be  better  Christians 
by  knowing  nothing  but  the  Bible,  than  by  being  made 
acquainted  also  with  all  those  other  works  of  God  which 
lie  within  our  ken.  This  question  is  for  ever  settled  in  all 
those  minds,  at  least,  which  are  capable  of  comprehending 
it.  Art  may  doubtless  be  used  as  the  handmaid  of  religion, 
as  all  our  knowledge  and  acquisitions  should  be.  We 
must  make  our  wealth  and  our  possessions  of  every  sort 
pay  tribute  to  the  Heavenly  King,  under  whose  beneficent 
providence  they  are  enjoyed,  and  whose  gifts  and  property 
they  truly  are.  Like  the  Jews,  we  must  tithe  all  our  riches 
and  our  spoils  for  the  service  of  the  Tabernacle  :  ''  they  all 
are  thine  ;  and  with  thine  own  serve  we  thee." 

"  But  let  my  due  feet  never  fail 
To  walk  the  studious  cloisters  pale, 
And  love  the  high  embowed  roof, 
With  antique  pillars  massy  proof, 
And  storied  windows  richly  dight, 
Casting  a  dim  religious  light. 
There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow, 
To  the  full  voiced  quire  below, 
lu  service  high,  and  anthems  clear, 
As  may  with  sweetness,  through  mine  ear, 
Dissolve  me  into  ecstacies. 
And  bring  all  heaven  before  mine  eyes." 

I  have  endeavoured  to  argue  this  matter  entirely  upon 
its  own  merits,  and  not  at  all  as  a  question  of  authority. 

A  host  of  quotations,  however,  not  only  from  Protestant 
Eeformers,  but  from  Fathers  and  even  Schoolmen,  have 
been  collected  to  show  that  the  above  practice  is  not  allow- 
able or  expedient   in   the   Christian   Church.*     Whether 

*  See  "  Statement  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Presbytery  of  Glas- 
gow relative  to  the  use  of  an  Organ  in  St.  Andrew's  Church,"  Glas- 
gow, 1808  ;  and  "Letters  in  reply  on  the  Subject  of  the  Organ, 
etc."  (said  to  be  by  Rev.  Dr.  Fleming  of  Neilston),  Glasgow,  1808. 
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those  passages  really  prove  wliat  tliey  are  designed  to 
establish,  I  shall  not  at  present  inquire  ;  I  will  only  ask 
■why  the  opinions  of  Chrysostoni,  Jerome,  Augustine,  Basil, 
and  even  Thomas  Aquinas,  should  be  allowed  to  have 
weight  on  this  particular,  by  those  who  attach  no  import- 
ance to  them  upon  other  circumstances  of  Christian  worship  ? 
As  to  Luther,  Calvin,  and  the  rest,  whose  judgments  are 
quoted  against  the  use  of  an  organ,  it  is  suflEicient  to 
reply  that  all  the  Churches  which  they  founded,  with 
one  small  and  not  very  influential  exception,  have  con- 
tinued to  employ  musical  instruments  in  worshipping 
Cod  ;  so  that  the  Protestant  Churches  have  treated  those 
scruples  of  the  Reformers  as  superstitions ;  and  so  have 
shown  that  they  were,  like  the  psalmist,  "  wiser  than  their 
teachers." 

To  quote  the  opinions  of  the  Fathers  on  this  point  is 
little  less  absurd  than  it  would  be  to  appeal  to  their 
authority  respecting  the  merits  of  Mozart's  Masses,  or 
Handel's  Oratorios.  The  organ  did  not  exist,  and  they 
could  not  judge  or  anticijjate  what  its  character  or  efi'ects 
or  suitability,  as  an  aid  to  church  singing,  would  be. 

As  to  the  authority  of  those  doctors — whether  Patristic, 
Medioeval,  or  Protestant — it  is  requisite  we  should  rmder- 
stand  what  it  is  worth,  and  how  far  it  shall  go.  Shall  it 
determine  the  question  of  liturgies,  and  the  other  matters 
here  discussed,  or  shall  it  be  pleaded  on  that  one  point 
only  wherein  their  o^^inion  or  superstition  chances  to  coin- 
cide, if  really  it  does  coincide,  with  ours  1  The  Greek 
Church  shall  have  authority  with  us  in  standing  at  prayer, 
and  Basil  and  Jerome  in  disliking  instrumental  music — 
but  why  should  their  authority  be  restricted  to  these 
points  ?  If  it  be  good  for  any  thing,  it  must  be  good  for 
a  great  deal  more.  Unhappily,  however,  we  take  those 
Fathers  as  our  guides  and  teachers  only  where  they  happen 
to  be  wrong,  being  oppressed  with  the  same  weak  scruples 
as  ourselves. 
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This  shows,  however,  that  we  should  be  just  as  ready  as 
our  adversaries  to  make  the  Fathers  our  oracles,  if  we  fouud 
them  upon  our  side  ;  but  we  depreciate  them,  "  and  embase 
tlieir  authority,"  as  Lord  Bacon  i^hrases  it,  because  iu 
general  they  are  against  us. 
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And  wlien  the  burnt-oflfering  began,  the  song  of  the  Lord  began  also 
with  trumpets,  and  with  the  instruments  ordained  by  David 
king  of  Israel.  And  all  the  congregation  worshipped,  and  the 
singers  sang,  and  the  trumpets  sounded.  .  .  .  Moreover  Hezelciah 
the  king  and  the  princes  commanded  the  Levites  to  sing  j)raise 
unto  the  Lord  with  the  words  of  David,  and  of  Asaph  the  seer. 
And  they  sang  praises  with  gladness,  and  they  bowed  their  heads 
and  worshipi^ecL — 2  Chron.  xxix. 

The  other  qviestion,  indicated  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
chapter,  remains  to  be  considered — What  should  be  sung 
in  church  ?  What  words,  or  what  compositions  should  be 
used  as  Psalms  or  Hymns  in  the  worship  of  God  ? 

This  is  a  point  of  great  importance,  and  one  respecting 
which  there  are  so  great  differences  of  opinion,  that  it 
would  require  a  much  fuller  consideration  than  can  be 
given  it  in  this  place. 

There  is  a  great  demand  in  most  churches,  in  recent 
times,  for  Hymns.  This  feeling  has  manifested  itself  in 
various  ways  ;  and  many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
satisfy  it,  though  I  may  venture  to  say  that  few  of  these 
can  be  reckoned  successful.  Our  "  Paraphrases  "  may  be 
mentioned  among  these  attempts — and  they  show  how  ill 
the  authors  and  compilers  understood  what  was  required. 
Perhaps  the  greater  part  of  the  Hymns  which  have  been 
introduced  at  a  later  period  in  different  churches  prove,  in 
like  manner,  that  the  nature  and  purpose  of  this  kind  of 
composition  were  only  imperfectly  apprehended. 

Those  who  call    for  a  great    mmiber  and  variety  of 
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Hymns,  seem  to  be  moved  by  a  desire  that  tbe  Clmrch 
should  have  the  means  of  expressmg  all  the  varieties  of 
Christian  doctrine  and  duty  in  verse — of  singing  the  sub- 
stance, at  least,  of  each  sermon  at  the  end  of  it.  This  is 
thought  to  be  an  appropriate  conclusion  to  the  discourse. 
It  implies,  however,  two  conditions — first,  a  very  extensive 
collection  of  Hymns  ;  and  second,  that  the  Hymns  be 
didactic,  historical,  instructive — in  short,  themselves  little 
sermons,  differing  from  the  long  ones  chiefly  in  being  com- 
jjosed  in  rhyme.  It  is  surely  obvious  that  this  view  is 
quite  a  mistake  ;  and  yet  it  has  been  very  generally  enter- 
tained, and  frequently  acted  on.     For  example — 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  many  of  our  Paraphrases  are 
beautiful  ;  but  they  are  in  general  quite  unsuitable  for 
worship.  Several  of  them  are  history  turned  into  metre 
(i.  XXXV.  xxxvii.  xxxviii.  etc.)  Many  others  are  moral  dis- 
courses— reasonings  of  righteousness,  temperance,  and  judg- 
ment to  come  (x.  xii.  xvii.  xxi.  etc.)  Some  are  doctrinal 
discussions  (xlvi.  xlvii.)  ;  or  prophetical  warnings  and 
denunciations  (Ixii.)  ;  one  at  least  is  a  poetical  version  of 
a  parable  (xl.)  ;  and  very  few,  indeed,  are  what  everything 
that  is  sung  in  Church  should  be — acts  of  worsldp,  i.e.  of 
adoration,  praise,  blessing,  dependence,  humiliation,  and  the 
like — addressed  to  God.  Of  these  few,  however,  two  (ii.  Lx., 
and  perhaps  also  Ixi.)  may  be  reckoned  perfect  Hymns. 
Two-thirds  of  the  Paraphrases  should  never  be  sung  in 
Church,  and  an  accurate  appreciation  of  the  nature  and 
means  of  worship  would  exclude  more  than  three-fourths  of 
them.  However  good,  or  even  excellent,  they  may  be,  in 
some  regards,  a  great  majority  of  them  do  not  possess  the 
qualities  of  Christian  Psahns. 

The  Psalter  contains,  by  universal  consent,  the  noblest 
poetry,  the  sublimest  devotion  ;  nothing  equal  to  it  in 
these  respects  ever  has  been  written,  or  ever  will  be  ;  and 
no  language  can  be  found  so  proper  to  be  employed  in 
praising  and  blessing  the  Lord,  who  is  our  Shepherd.  Its 
long  consecration  also  to  this  use — not  only  in  the  Christian 
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Church,  but  many  centuries  before — among  the  ancient 
people,  whose  inspired  bards  and  prophets  composed  those 
odes,  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  gives  to  the 
Psalms  a  solemnity  and  a  power  to  touch  our  hearts  and 
raise  our  souls  to  heaven  which  no  other  compositions  can 
pretend  to  equal.  Our  own  version  in  metre,  though 
sometimes  rugged,  and  occasionally  sinking  to  doggrel,  is, 
upon  the  whole,  faithful,  vigorous,  and  good — equal,  if  not 
superior  (I  believe),  to  any  other  ;  while  it  almost  never 
fails  to  render  well  those  psalms  which  in  themselves  are 
of  the  highest  character  as  compositions,  and  best  adapted 
for  the  service  of  song  in  the  Church  of  the  New  Testament. 

It  ought,  however,  to  be  very  evident,  that  as  all  por- 
tions of  this  collection  are  not  of  one  character,  so  all  are 
not  equally  suitable  for  Christian  psalmody,  as,  indeed, 
there  is  no  proof  or  likelihood  that  all  of  them  were  intended 
to  be  sung,  or  ever  were  smig,  in  the  Temple,  or  elsewhere, 
among  the  Jews  themselves.  As  some  things  were  "  said 
to  them  of  old  time "  which  have  been  superseded  by 
higher  things  said  to  us,  so  many  words  may  have  been 
spoken  by  them  of  old  time,  even  in  their  most  solemn  ad- 
dresses to  the  Almighty,  which  are  no  longer  appropriate 
in  our  mouths,  who  are  grown  "  to  the  stature  of  a  perfect 
man  in  Christ  Jesus."  "  When  I  was  a  child  I  sjiake  as  a 
child,  I  felt  as  a  chikl,  I  reasoned  as  a  child  ;  but  when  I 
became  a  man,  I  put  away  the  things  of  the  child." 

Not  for  this  reason  only — that  many  of  these  divine 
odes  breathe  rather  the  spirit  of  the  law  than  of  the  Gospel 
— but  because  a  considerable  number  of  them  are  historical, 
moral,  and  didactic,  it  seems  evidently  proper  that  a  selec- 
tion should  be  made,  from  which  all  those  psalms  and 
portions  of  psalms  should  be  excluded,  which,  either  for 
the  reasons  now  mentioned,  or  for  other  good  reasons,  shall 
appear  less  suitable  as  vehicles  of  Christian  worship.  A 
rich  abundance  and  an  ample  variety  will  remain.  These 
portions  should  be  carefully  arranged  in  lengths  proper  for 
singing,  and  care  shoidd  be  taken  that  an  appropriate  tune 
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should  be  sung  to  each,  and  that  the  same  tune  should 
be  always  sung  to  the  same  words.  In  this  way  hallowed 
associations  are  created  and  intensified  in.  the  minds  of  the 
worshij^pers. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  psalms  which  are  of  a  moral 
and  didactic  character  should  be  employed  accordingly — 
i.e.  instead  of  being  sung,  as  if  they  were  addresses  by  us 
to  God,  they  should  be  read  as  lessons,  ^.  e.  as  words  of 
warning,  reproof,  encouragement,  instruction,  addressed  by 
God  to  us,  which  they  are.  When  we  use  them  otherwise, 
we  do  indeed  abuse  them. 

But  we  should  serve  ourselves  of  the  j^i'ose  Psalms  also 
in  our  public  worship  ;  selections  from  which,  on  the  jjrin- 
ciple  stated  above,  should  be  made  and  carefully  arranged 
according  to  the  parallelism,  or  rather  the  responsive  con- 
struction of  the  composition.  The  real  characteristic  of 
Hebrew  poetry,  I  am  persuaded,  is  not  parallelism,  but  re- 
sponse. These  Psalms  should  be  chanted,  where  it  can  be 
done,  which  is  not  easy  or  even  very  practicable  without  the 
help  of  an  instrument.  Where  they  cannot  as  yet  be 
chanted  they  may  be  said — if  this  be  judged  not  too  great 
a  departure  from  established  custom — the  minister  repeat- 
ing the  former  or  initial  clause  of  the  verse,  and  the  people 
answering  in  the  parallel  or  responsive  clause.  The  struc- 
ture of  the  Psalms  appears  clearly  to  indicate  that  they 
were  intended  to  be  used  in  tliis  manner,  and  unless  we 
advert  to  this  we  always  lose  somewhat,  and  often  a  great 
deal  of  their  beauty.     For  example — 

Vers. — God  be  merciful  unto  us  and  bless  us  ; 
Resp. — And  cause  his  face  to  shine  upon  us. 

That  thy  way  may  be  known  upon  earth  ; 

Thi/  saving  health  among  all  nations. 

Let  the  people  praise  thee,  0  God  ; 

Let  all  the  people  praise  thee. 

O  let  the  nations  be  glad  and  sing  for  joy  ; 

For  thou  shalt  judge  the  people  righteoushj ,  and 
govern  the  nations  upon  earth. 
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Let  the  people  praise  thee,  O  God  ; 

Let  all  the  people  praise  thee. 

The  earth  shall  yield  her  increase  ; 

God,  our  own  God,  shall  bless  us. 

God  shall  bless  us  ; 

And  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall  fear  him. 

Ps.  Ixvii. 

We  cannot  account  for  this  peculiar  mode  of  poetical 
composition,  according  to  which  tlie  second  clause  or  verse 
of  the  distich  uniformly  repeats  the  first,  except  by  sup- 
posing that  it  is  a  respionse  on  the  part  of  another  person, 
or  number  of  persons,  possessed  with  the  same  feelings,  and 
re-echoing,  yet  with  variety,  generally  in  the  way  of  climax, 
the  same  sentiments. 

If  we  will  listen  to  two  persons  earnestly  talking  together 
upon  some  subject  in  which  both  are  deeply  interested, 
and  respecting  which  they  agree,  we  shall  (I  imagine)  find 
not  only  an  illustration  but  an  explanation  of  that  peculiar 
mode  of  composition  which  not  only  distinguishes  the 
Psalms,  but  characterises  in  some  degree  all  Hebrew  com- 
position. The  first  speaker  utters  a  sentence,  to  which  the 
second  responds  in  substantially  the  same  sense,  but  always 
labouring  to  express  it  with  some  variety  of  phrase,  some 
amplification,  some  circumstance  additional  or  transcending 
that  expressed  by  the  former  interlocutor.  By  this  natural 
device  the  ancient  prophets  and  psalmists  "  stirred  up  their 
souls,  and  all  that  was  within  them,  to  praise  and  bless 
God's  holy  name."  Upon  this,  too,  is  fomided  that  an- 
tiphonal  method  of  singing  or  saying  the  Psalms  introduced 
first,  it  is  said,  by  St.  Basil,  and  generally  practised  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  whence  it  has  been  derived  to  the  Church 
of  England  :  by  all  of  them,  however,  it  is  imperfectly, 
because  uncritically  done  ;  no  account  being  taken  of  the 
sense  or  composition  of  the  Psalm,  except  so  far  as  one 
verse  may  happen  to  be  the  response  of  the  former,  which 
it  seldom  is,  and  only  accidentally. 
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Their  mode  of  chanting  the  Psalms  also  appears  to  be 
censurable  ;  because,  however  beautiful  it  may  be,  it  fre- 
quently sacrifices  the  words  to  the  necessities  of  the  music. 
According  to  the  theory,  I  am  aware,  the  first  or  chanting 
note  should  always  be  so  prolonged  as  to  allow  time  for  all 
the  syllables  belonging  to  it  to  be  distinctly  pronounced, 
yet,  according  to  their  custom  of  dividing  every  verse, 
however  long  it  may  be,  into  two  lines,  so  many  words 
sometimes  require  to  be  included  under  that  note,  that  they 
are  run  together  in  such  a  way  as  to  confound  them,  and  to 
render  them  inaudible,  or  at  least  unintelligible  ;  while 
prepositions,  conjunctions,  and  other  less  important  words 
are  sung  fully,  and  even  sometimes  divided  and  prolonged 
into  two  notes.  Now,  no  system  of  singing  should  be 
tolerated  in  the  worship  of  God,  which  does  not  make 
music  subservient  to  the  sense  of  that  which  is  sung  ;  its 
legitimate  end  being  only  this — to  give  to  the  language  a 
more  intense,  noble,  impressive,  and  affecting  expression. 
I  add  nothing  here  respecting  their  custom  of  singing  or 
reciting  all  the  psalms,  and  all  parts  of  each  indiscriminately  ; 
which,  surely,  is  a  very  grave  error  ;  and  was  one  of  the 
objections  which  the  Puritans,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
made,  and  with  obvious  reason,  to  the  Psalter  as  emjjloyed 
in  the  Episcopal  Church.  In  both  these  respects  we  may 
much  improve  upon  the  practice  of  the  Catholic  Chu.rch. 

But  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  seek  our  hymns 
and  psalms  only  in  that  collection  which  is  styled  the 
Psalter,  or  "  The  Psalms."  Many  of  the  noblest  specimens 
of  Hebrew  poetry,  and  those  best  adapted  in  every  respect 
for  Christian  worship,  are  to  be  found  in  other  parts  of  the 
Old  Testament,  especially  in  the  prophets  ;  and  some  also, 
besides  the  Beuedictus,  the  Nunc  Dimittis,  and  the  Mag- 
nificat, in  the  New  Testament.     For  example — 

0  Lord,  I  will  praise  thee,  though  thou  wast  angry 

with  me  : 
Thine  anger  is  turned  away,  and  thovt  didst  comfort  me. 
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Beliold,  God  is  my  salvation  ; 
/  will  trust  mul  not  be  afraid  ; 
The  Lord  Jeliovah  is  my  strength  and  my  song  ; 
JTe  also  is  become  my  salvation. 
Therefore  with  joy  shall  ye  draw  water — 
Out  of  the  trells  of  salvation. 
Praise  ye  the  Lord, 
Call  upon  his  name  : 
Declare  his  doings  among  the  people, 
Make  mention  that  his  name  is  exalted. 
Sing  unto  the  Lord,  for  he  hatli  done  excellent  things  ; 
This  is  knoivn  in  all  the  earth. 
Cry  aloud  and  shout,  thou  inhabitant  of  Zion  ; 
For  great  is  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  in  the  midst  of  thee. 

Is.  xii. 

In  the  same  book  are  several  others,  equally  lofty  in 
matter  and  tone,  and  equally  suitable,  from  the  truly 
Christian  spirit  which  j)ervades  them,  for  the  service  of  the 
New  Testanrent  Church  :  such  are  ch.  ix.  2-7  ;  ch.  xxv. 
1-9  ;  ch.  xxvi.  1-8  ;  ch.  li.  9-11  ;  ch.  lii.  1-8  ;  ch.  Ixi.  10, 
11  ;  ch.  Ixiii.  7,  8,  9,  15,  16  ;  ch.  Ixiv.  1,  3,  6,  8,  9,  12. 

In  Daniel  and  Nehemiah,  also,  are  some  solemn  and 
noble  prayers  and  psalms.  What  can  be  more  perfect  as 
an  act  of  praise  than  the  following  : — 

Thou,  even  thou,  art  Lord  alone  :    thou  hast  made 

heaven. 
The  heaven  of  heavens,  ivith  cdl  their  hosts  : 
The  earth  and  all  that  is  therein  ; 
The  seas  and  all  that  is  therein  : 
And  thou  preservest  them  all ; 
And  the  host  of  heaven  tcorshijjpeth  thee. 

Neh.  ix.  6. 

It  is  a  strange  blindness  that  we  have  overlooked  such 
words  as  these,  furnished  to  us  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  or 
have  dressed  them  up  in  the  gaudy  tinsel  of  our  paltry 
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rhymes,  and  deformed  them  with  oiu*  vulgar  paraphrases 
and  additions.  Such  proceeding  betrays,  if  not  a  great 
want  of  reverence,  at  least  a  deplorable  absence  of  taste. 

Perhaps  the  grandest  Psalm  in  the  whole  Bible  is  that 
glorious  passage  which  concludes  the  8th  chapter  of  the 
Ej)istle  to  the  Romans,  and  which,  though  in  outward  form 
it  may  appear  didactic,  is  truly  and  eminently  poetical, 
and  even  intensely  lyrical  in  its  spirit,  so  that  it  may  be 
considered  not  only  a  Psalm,  but  the  Psalmus  Psalmorum 
of  the  Gospel  dispensation. 

If  God  be  for  us, 

Who  can  he  against  ^^s  ? 

He  that  spared  not  his  o\vn  Son,  but  delivered  him  up 

for  us  all, 
How  shall  he  not  with  him  also  freely  give  us  all  things  ! 
Who  shall  lay  anything  to  the  charge  of  God's  elect  ? 
It  is  God  that  justifieth,  who  is  he  that  condemneth  ? 
It  is  Christ  that  died, 
Yea,  rather,  that  is  risen  again  ; 
Who  is  even  at  the  right  hand  of  God, 
Who  also  maheth  intercession  for  us,  etc.  etc. 

Eom.  viii.  31-39. 

May  we  not  exclaim,  with  the  great  Doctor  and  Preacher 
of  the  Eastern  Church, "  What  lips  of  Seraphim  ever  spake 
such  words  as  these  ?"  and  we  leave  them  all  unsung,  and 
betake  ourselves  to  modern,  sentimental,  puling  hymns  ! 
We  have,  it  is  true,  a  Paraphrase  upon  this  sublime  lyric ; 
but  it  requires  neither  paraphrase  nor  metaphrase,  nor  does 
it  admit  such  without  being  destroyed  ;  it  is  i)olluted  by 
tawdry  ornament  and  vulgar  iinery,  such  as  "  days  of  dark- 
ness fall  ;"  "time's  destroying  sway  ;"  "  the  sacred  chain 
that  binds  the  earth  to  heaven  above  ; "  and  such  miserable 
stuff. 

A  hardly  less  noble  ode  is  that  contained  in  Heb.  xii. 
18,  19,  22,  23,  24.      We  have  only  to  change  the  second 
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person  into  the  first,  to  render  this  a  perfect  Psalm,  even 
in  form,  as  it  already  is  in  all  but  form  ;  and  like  all  the 
poetry  of  both  Testaments,  it  falls  naturally  into  the  re- 
sponsive form  of  composition. 

We  are  come  unto  Mount  Zion, 
And  unto  the  city  of  the  living  God, — 
The  heavenly  Jerusalem  ; 
And  to  an  innumerable  company  of  angels, 
To  the  General  Assembly  and  Church  of  the  first-born, 
Which  are  written  in  heaven, 
And  to  God  the  judge  of  all, 
And  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect ; 
And  to  Jegus,  the  Mediator  of  the  New  Covenant, 
And  to  the  blood  of  sjn'iyikliny  that  speaketh  better  things 
than  that  of  Abel. 

Not  to  mention  several  passages  of  similar  character  in 
the  Apocalypse,  the  15th  chapter  of  the  1st  Ejjistle  to  the 
Corinthians  contains  more  than  one  example  of  the  same  ; 
for  instance,  ver.  20  to  26  inclusive,  and  especially,  ver, 
51  to  the  end. 

"  We  shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed  ;" 
ending  with  these  solemn  strains,  which  should  thrill  every 
Christian  heart. 

O  Death,  where  is  thy  sting  ? 

0  Grave,  tohere  is  thy  victory  ? 

The  sting  of  death  is  sin, 

And  the  strength  of  sin  is  the  laiv, — 

But  thanks  be  unto  God,  that  giveth  us  the  victory, 

Through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

No  doubt  these  passages  are  parts  of  epistles  which  deal 
with  matters  explanatory,  hortatory,  didactic,  and  practical. 
But  they  are  not  the  less  true  poetry  and  real  psalms.  JFor 
intense  emotion  always  rises  into  poetry,  at  least  in  es- 
sence ;  and  such  is  the  fashion  of  Hebrew  composition, 
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whicli  largely  influences  the  New  Testament  also,  that  the 
divine  fervour  of  the  apostolic  Sj^irit  utters  its  oracles  in  the 
very  form  of  psalmody  ;  as  the  sermons  of  Isaiah  and  the 
ancient  prophets  also  do  :  their  prophecies,  or  rather 
sermons,  are  indeed  poems  ;  as  much  lyrics,  even  in  form, 
as  any  of  those  comprehended  in  the  Psalter. 

To  express  my  own  opinion  freely,  I  do  not  see  any 
necessity  or  much  advantage  in  going  beyond  the  Scriptures 
themselves  for  our  psalms  and  hymns.  If  we  only  know 
how  to  adapt  and  use  them,  the  contents  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  are  abundantly  sufficient  for  expressing 
every  feeling  of  faith,  hope,  love,  patience,  submission,  and 
every  holy  aspiration  which  we  should  seek  to  express  and 
cherish  in  our  songs  of  praise.  No  words  are  so  appro- 
priate, so  solemn,  so  beautiful  or  so  touching  as  the  words 
of  Holy  Writ.  Even  if  other  expressions,  equally  good  and 
suitable  in  themselves,  could  be  found,  none  other  can  ever 
possess  the  same  power  to  move  our  hearts,  for  none  other 
can  ever  come  to  us  charged  with  the  same  associations. 

Many  of  the  hymns  which  are  current  among  diff'erent 
churches  appear  to  me  good,  and  some  beautiful  in  them- 
selves, and  in  a  certain  point  of  view.  For  some  uses  they 
may  be  well  adaj^ted  ;  but  for  the  use  of  public  worship,  I 
doubt  if  the  most  diligent  search  could  discover  a  score  of 
really  excellent  modern  hymns  in  the  English  language. 
A  committee  of  the  General  Assembly  has  sat  many  years, 
and  has  collected  a  considerable  number  of  hymns — the 
best  they  could  tind,  after  diligent  and  extensive  inquiries. 
As  a  member  of  that  committee,  I  so  far  approve  of  the 
collection  as  to  think  that  most  of  the  compositions  in- 
cluded in  it  are  good  in  some  points  of  view,  and  some  are 
excellent  in  every  point  of  view  ;  such  as  the  metrical 
version  of  the  Te  Deum  (xliv.),  which  is  by  a  minister  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  is  really  admirable,  with  the 
small  exception  of  one  very  feeble  line. 

But  the  2^^'o^^  psalms  contain  the  best  materials  for 
worship  :   they  furnish   the   true   basis   of   the   Christian 
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Liturgy,  botli  for  prayer  and  singing.  Those  portions  of 
the  collection  which  are  didactic,  being  addresses  from  God 
to  his  people,  should  l^e  sepai'ated  from  the  rest,  and  em- 
ployed according  to  their  true  intent — i.e.  read  as  lessons. 
Those  portions  again  which  are  properly  or  predominantly 
'prayers  should  be  arranged  by  themselves,  and  used  as 
2yrayers,  either  separately  or  mingled  with  the  other  prayers  ; 
and  lastly,  those  psalms  which  are  properly  acts  of  praise 
should  be  set  apart  to  be  chanted,  or,  if  that  be  incon- 
venient, to  be  recited  responsively  as  j^salms,  or  acts  of 
adoration,  blessing,  and  praise  to  God.  With  these  should 
be  classed  all  those  portions  of  Scripture,  whether  of  the 
Old  or  the  New  Testament,  which  partake  of  the  same 
character,  and  are  therefore  appropriate  for  the  same  sacred 
use. 

These  passages  should  be  all  carefully  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  parallelism,  or  rather,  as  I  consider  it,  the  response 
in  each  case .;  so  that,  whether  the  hymn  were  said  or  sung, 
the  sense  and  spirit  of  the  composition  might  always  be 
preserved  ;  and  they  should  be  carefully  set  to  appropriate 
chants,  which  the  people  would,  with  a  little  trouble,  soon 
learn  to  sing,  with  the  aids  formerly  suggested. 

This  has  indeed  been,  in  a  good  degree,  accomplished 
already  by  Mr.  Geikie,  in  his  "  Songs  of  the  Sanctuary,"  a 
judicious  and  useful  little  book,  which  is  emijloyed  in  the 
Greyfriars  Church  and  in  some  others  in  which  chanting  is 
practised.  A  new  and  more  comj)lete  edition  of  this  book 
will  soon  be  published  by  Messrs.  Nelson  and  Sons,  Edin- 
burgh, which  will  contain  not  only  the  Psalms,  but  those 
other  portions  of  Scripture  of  which  I  have  sj^okeu,  also 
judiciously  arranged  for  chanting. 

I  should  add,  that  some  of  the  sacred  odes,  both  in  the 
Psalter  and  elsewhere,  are  less  fit  to  be  chanted  than  to  be 
sung  as  anthems  or  doxologies — i.e.  not  to  have  the  same 
air  repeated  from  verse  to  verse,  but  with  the  higher  aim 
of  following  the  sense  through  all  its  modifications,  descend- 
ing with  it  iuto  the  depths,  and  rising  with  it  up  to  heaven, 
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SO  as  to  interpret  the  successive  emotions  as  they  rise  in 
the  mind  of  the  Psalmist.  Upon  this  principle  the 
Chevalier  Neukomm  composed  music  for  twenty  Psalms, 
at  the  instance  of  the  association  in  Scotland  for  the 
Revival  of  Sacred  Music.  These  are  noble  —  indeed 
wonderful — compositions,  though  for  the  most  part  rather 
difficult.  The  organ  or  the  harmonium,  which,  we  may 
hope,  will  soon  be  generally  used  in  our  places  of  worship, 
wiU  enable  us  to  hear  in  our  worship  such  music  as  this, 
which  is  indeed  worthy  of  the  glorious  words  which  have 
been  furnished  us  for  the  praise  of  God. 

Note. — We  have  long  been  accustomed  to  sing  Neukomm's  Anthems 
in  the  Greyfriars — where  also  many  of  the  suggestions  in  this  chapter 
have  been  carried  out ;  as  may  be  seen  ia  "  The  Order  of  Public 
Worship." 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE  DIRECTORY,  THE  BOOK  OF  COMMON  ORDER,  AND 
THE  BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYER, 

And  what  is  said  of  Liturgy  is  said  also  of  Directory,  if  it  be  imposed  ; 
altliougli,  to  forbid  the  Service  Booli  there  be  much  more  reason, 
as  bemg  of  itself  siiperstitious,  offensive,  and,  indeed,  though 
Englished,  yet  still  the  Mass  Book. — Milton. 

The  Kirk  of  Geneva  keepeth  Pasche  and  Yule — ^what  have  they  for 
them  ?  They  have  no  institution.  As  for  our  neighbour  Kirk 
of  England,  it  is  an  evil  said  mass  in  English,  wanting  nothing 
but  tlie  liftings.  I  charge  you,  my  good  people,  stand  to  your 
purity  ;  and  I,  forsooth,  so  long  as  I  brook  life  and  crown,  shall 
maintain  the  same  against  aU  deadly. — King  James  to  General 
Assembly,  ISSC^Caldeewood. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  great  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
what  should  be  substituted  may  prevaU  even  among  those 
who  are  agreed  that  some  changes  in  our  public  worship 
are  necessary  and  even  inevitaljle.  Some  seem  to  think 
that  the  Westminster  Directory  should  be  revived  and  en- 
forced ;  others  have  mooted  the  opinion  that  it  may  be 
advisable  to  recur  to  Knox's  Book  of  Common  Order  ;  and 
there  are  not  wanting  those  who  favour  a  more  daring 
innovation,  and  advise  the  adoption  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  itself.  In  the  debates  regarding  innovations,  which 
took  place  in  1859,  two  Fathers  of  the  Church,  conspicuous 
for  their  zeal  against  novelties,  went  so  far  as  to  declare 
that,  "  if  the  Church  of  Scotland  ever  adopted  a  Liturgy  at 
all,  it  would  adopt  the  venerable  Litiirgy  of  the  Church  of 
England."      This  surprising  notion  seems  to  have  been 
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adopted  by  some  few  of  tlie  younger  clergy  whose  letters 
have  appeared  lately  in  the  newsjiapers,  but  whose  zeal 
outruns  that  of  the  two  doctors  alluded  to.  Perhaps  the 
most  general  opinion  is,  that  all  that  can  be  done,  or 
should  be  attempted,  is  to  endeavour  to  make  the  clergy 
more  careful  in  regard  to  their  prayers — i.e.  virtually  to 
leave  matters  in  their  present  state.  Others,  again,  urge 
the  plausi\)le  objection  that  it  is  vain  to  exhort  men  to  do 
more  carefully  what  many  of  them  want  the  qualification 
to  do  as  it  ought  to  be  done,  who  have  always  been  accus- 
tomed to  follow  bad  models,  and  who  have  not  conceived 
a  true  idea  of  the  work  they  are  called  upon  to  perform. 
The  last  General  Assembly  appointed  a  committee  to 
inquire  into  the  manner  in  which  public  worship  is  con- 
ducted all  over  Scotland.  They  will  find  no  difficulty  iu 
ascertaining  in  what  order  the  different  acts  of  public  wor- 
ship) succeed  each  other  in  the  different  churches.  This, 
however,  is  nearly  all  the  information  they  can  lay  before 
the  Assembly  :  what  are  the  matter  and  manner,  the  tone 
and  stjde  of  the  prayers,  they  will  not  discover  and  cannot 
report.  The  labours  of  this  committee,  however,  will  lead 
to  a  discussion,  and  this  may  probably  issue  in  some 
resolution  on  the  subject  of  public  worship,  especially  of 
the  public  prayers.  In  view  of  such  discussion,  it  may  be 
prudent  to  consider  some  of  those  proposals  which  may 
possibly  be  submitted  to  the  Assembly. 

Any  motion,  the  general  effect  of  which  is  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  clergy,  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  public 
worship,  further  than  by  enjoining  them  to  be  careful  and 
diligent  in  preparing  themselves  for  performing  this  part 
of  divine  service,  will  probably  be  supported  by  many 
judicious  men  who  are  alive  to  the  present  dangers  of  the 
Church — in  the  hope  that  this  may  work  some  immediate 
improvement,  and  also  prepare  the  minds  of  the  more  can- 
did and  reasonable  at  least,  for  something  better  and  more 
thorough  hereafter.  This  upon  the  whole  may  apj)ear  the 
safest  and  wisest  course  for  the  present. 
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As  to  the  adoption  of  any  of  the  antiquated  formularies, 
more  and  greater  difficulties  will  be  met  with  than  readily 
occur  on  a  first  view  of  the  subject.  If  any  one  of  the 
three  forms  of  worship  named  above  were  perfect  in  its 
kind,  or  even  approximated  to  perfection,  the  case  would 
be  otherwise  ;  but  no  one  who  is  not  blinded  by  prejudice 
will  impute  this  quality  to  any  of  them. 

The  Directory. 

As  to  the  Directory,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  success- 
ful specimen  of  liturgical  composition  ;  indeed,  projjerly 
speaking,  it  does  not  pretend  to  this  character.  The  sum- 
mary of  its  defects  and  faults,  given  in  the  preface  to 
Jeremy  Taylor's  "Collection  of  Offices"  (1658),  is  no 
doubt  exaggerated  and  malicious  ;  and  yet  it  is  impossible 
to  deny  that  several  of  those  thirty-one  objections  are 
founded  in  truth,  and  many  are  not  devoid  of  ajiparent 
reason.  No  form  of  worship  surely  can  be  complete  that 
never  "thanks  God  for  the  redemption  of  the  world,  by 
the  nativity  and  passion,  resurrection  and  ascension,  of  our 
blessed  Saviour  Jesus  ;"  "  that  hath  no  forms  of  blessing 
the  people  any  more  than  of  blessing  God,  which  are  just 
none  at  all;"  "an  office  that  never  thinks  of  absolving 
penitents,  or  exercising  the  power  of  the  keys  ; "  a  "  liturgy 
that  recites  no  creed,  no  confession  of  faith  ;  so  not  declar- 
ing to  angels  or  men  according  to  what  religion  they  wor- 
ship God  ;"  "  an  office  that  takes  no  more  care  than  chance 
does  for  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;"  "  an  office 
that  does  by  implication  undervalue  the  Lord's  Prayer  ;  for 
it  never  enjoins  it,  and  does  but  once  permit  [recommend] 
it."  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  there  is  some  appear- 
ance of  reason  at  least  in  several  of  these  charges.  The 
gravest  defect  of  all,  however,  is  one  which  is  not  men- 
tioned in  this  summary,  exhaustive  as  it  may  appear.  The 
Directory  makes  no  provision  for  the  people  taking  any 
formal  part  in  the  public  worship  of  the  Sanctuary.    They 
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are  neither  to  join  in  repeating  aloud  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
that  "  oratio  legitima  et  ordinaria  " — "publica  nobis  et 
communis  oratio,"  of  the  ancient  Church' — nor  are  any 
Responses  provided  in  which  they  are  to  join  ;  nor,  what  is 
more  strange,  especially  in  such  strict  scripturists  as  the 
compilers  were,  are  the  people  enjoined  or  recommended 
to  express  their  assent  and  concurrence  in  the  devotions  by 
repeating  the  Amen  aloud,  according  to  precept  and  ex- 
ample of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament — not  to  speak 
of  the  universal  Chi-istian  Cliurch — or  of  the  reason  of  the 
thing.  The  people  are  regarded  and  treated  throughout 
the  whole  service  as  a  mere  audience,  the  hearers  of  the 
minister. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  Directory  evidently 
supposes  extempore  preaching,  so  far  at  least  as  language  is 
concerned,  as  appears  from  the  conclusion  of  the  "  public 
prayer  before  sermon  ; "  but  it  neither  supposes  extempo- 
rary prayer,  nor  forbids  set  forms,  if  only  made  by  each 
minister  for  himself.  This  appears  to  be  indicated  in  the 
preface,  where  an  "idle  and  unedifying  ministry"  is  cen- 
sured, "wliich  contented  itself  with  set  forms,  made  to  their 
hands  hy  others,  toithout  flitting  forth  iheinselves  to  exercise 
the  gift  of  prayer,  with  which  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  pleaseth 
to  furnish  all  his  servants  whom  he  calls  to  that  office." 

We  must,  in  reading  such  language,  not  forget  that  the 
Churches  for  whom  the  Directory  was  intended  had,  both 
of  them,  been  accustomed  to  read  prayers,  the  Presbyterians 
as  well  as  the  Episcopalians,  though  the  former  used  also 
extemporaiy  prayers.  Considering  the  former  habits  and  the 
known  feelings  of  at  least  the  Episcopalians,  that  is,  of  the 
great  majority  of  those  whose  conduct  of  public  worship 
the  Directory  was  meant  to  regulate,  the  compilers  could 
not  doubt  that  prayers  would  be  read  still,  unless  this  were 
stringently  prohibited  ;  and  not  only  the  absence  of  any 
such  prohibition,  but  the  use  of  the  language  just  quoted, 
seems  to  prove  that  they  anticipated,  even  if  they  did  not 
mean  to  suggest  this  result.     Indeed,  it  may  be  safely  con- 
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eluded,  from  the  whole  drift  both  of  the  Preface  and  of  the 
Directory  itself,  that  the  authors  had  two  great  objects  in 
view — (1)  To  suppress  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  ;  and 
(2)  To  induce  each  minister  to  compose  his  own  prayers 
upon  the  model  supplied  ;  whether  by  mere  meditation,  or 
by  writing,  or  even  printing,  is  not  hinted,  and  therefore 
is  left  open.  Any  one,  however,  who  attempted  to  comply 
Avith  the  injunctions  of  the  Directory,  must  have  been  com- 
pelled to  wHte.  No  memory  could  retain  the  particulars 
of  those  long  prayers,  so  as  to  translate  them  into  his  own 
language,  to  paraphrase,  condense,  expound,  or  otherwise 
deal  with  them.  If  the  operose  directions  of  this  docu- 
ment had  ever  been  generally  or  seriously  complied  with, 
which  they  seem  never  to  have  been  anywhere,  the  inevi- 
table result  must  have  been  the  introduction  of  a  set  form 
of  prayer  by  each  minister. 

The  marked  reference  to  "the  other  Reformed  Churches" 
favours  the  conclusion  that  a  liturgy  in  some  form  was  in 
the  mind  of  the  Westminster  divines ;  for  they  knew  well 
that  all  those  churches  whom  this  new  Reformation 
was  to  content,  and  whose  expectation  it  was  to  satisfy, 
had  liturgies,  and  were  accustomed  to  read  prayers  in 
tlieir  public  worship. 

The  form  of  expression  in  which  they  sum  up  their 
resolution  favours  the  same  conclusion  : — "  After  much 
earnest  prayer,  they  resolve  to  lay  aside"  (not  a  liturgy 
absolutely,  but  only)  "  the.  Liturgy  used  in  the  Church 
of  England,"  and  "  the  former  Liturgy,  with  the  many 
rites  and  ceremonies  formerly  used  in  the  worship  of 
God." 

Though  the  authors  profess  that  their  work  is  a  Direc- 
tory/or all  the  parts  of  public  worship,  it  is  noticeable  that 
many  parts  are  omitted.  For  example,  besides  the  other 
omissions  already  noticed,  they  virtually  leave  "  the  praise 
of  God"  optional.  The  singing  of  i\i&  first  Psalm  is  hinted 
at  only  in  a  parenthesis  ;  and  the  second  is  to  be  sung  only 
"if  with  convenience  it  may  be  done."      What  is  more  se- 
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rious  is  tlie  omission  of  all  direction  or  mention  of  ivhat  is 
to  be  sung,  whether  Psalms  alone,  whether  all  the  Psalms  ; 
and  whether  in  metre,  or  in  prose,  or  in  both. 

These  omissions,  besides  many  others,  seem  clearly  to 
show  that  as  the  projected  Church  was  to  comprehend  a 
great  variety  of  Sects  (besides  the  two  great  bodies,  the 
English  and  Scotch  National  Churches),  whose  customs  in 
worship  differed  widely  from  each  other — it  was  found  by 
the  Divines  expedient,  or  rather  absolutely  necessary,  to 
leave  a  great  many  things  open  and  undetermined  ;  and 
that  they  never  aimed  at  any  such  uniformity  in  worship 
as  obtains  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  can  be  secured 
by  a  strict  ritual  alone.  It  is  true  they  speak  of  "  uni- 
formity in  Divine  w^orship,"  but  it  is  only  tliat  "  promised  in 
our  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  ;"  and  this  consisted 
only  in  the  banishing  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
compliance  with  that  general  scheme  which  they  have  laid 
down  in  the  Directorj^,  and  which  (as  we  have  seen)  admits, 
and  was  doubtless  intended  to  admit,  great  varieties  in 
practice.  Such  uniformity  as  some  now  talk  of  is  plainly 
not  countenanced  by  the  Directory,  and  indeed,  as  was  be- 
fore said,  is  not  according  to  the  spirit  of  oiu"  Church.  It 
could  only  be  secured  by  new  and  stringent  rules  rigor- 
ously enforced. 

We  may  add  this  remark  : — Any  one  who  reads  the 
Directory  may  wonder  why  so  many  and  such  extensive 
directions,  for  prayer  especially,  should  have  been  thought 
needful  for  ministers,  "  all  of  whom,"  according  to  the 
authors'  theory,  had  been  "  furnished  by  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  with  the  gift  of  prayer." 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Directory  is  not  easily  ^nndicated 
in  theory,  and  its  rules  would  be  absolutely  impracticable,  if 
the  attempt  to  carry  them  out  should  ever  be  seriously 
made  ;  which  is  not  probable.  It  was  a  failure  at  first, 
and  any  effort  to  revive  it  would  be  equally  a  failure  :  we 
must  do  either  a  good  deal  less  or  a  great  deal  more  than  is 
prescribed  in  the  impracticable  compromise  of  the  Westmin- 
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ster  Divines,  if  we  would  reform  tlie  worship  of  God  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland. 

It  may  seem  a  question,  whether  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land be  not  now  fairly  relieved  from  obligation  to  comply 
with  the  Directory,  and  at  liberty  to  fall  back  upon  her 
more  ancient  forms  and  customs  ;  or,  in  short,  to  do  in  the 
matter  as  she  may  see  fit.  1 .  Tlie  Directory  has  long  been 
practically  of  no  authority.  2.  It  was  adopted  by  the 
Church  of  Scotland  as  part  of  a  covenanted  (Presbyterian) 
•uniformity  of  Church  government  and  worship  in  all  the 
three  kingdoms.  But  the  project  ftiUed,  and  was  repudiated 
in  the  other  two  kingdoms.  The  conditions  of  the  compact, 
therefore,  being  not  complied  with  by  the  other  contract- 
ing parties,  it  might  appear  that  the  Church  of  Scotland 
also  was  fairly  relieved,  and  at  liberty  to  proceed  in  her 
public  worship  as  if  no  Directory  had  ever  been  composed 
or  adopted.  3.  The  same  would  have  been  the  case  in 
respect  to  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  imless  it 
had  been  recognised  in  the  Revolution  settlement  and  at 
the  Union — which  the  Directory  was  not. 

The  Booh  of  Common  Order. 

This  book  was  republished  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cumming 
in  1840.  In  a  preface  the  editor  speaks  as  follows  : — "  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  observing  that  we  have  a  Liturgy 
little  less  beautiful  and  impressive  than  that  of  England, 
long  used  by  the  devout  congregations  of  our  National 
Church,  never  interdicted,  and  not  only  worth  resumption, 
but  in  all  respects  calculated  to  improve  our  service.  It 
may  also  be  observed  of  this  venerable  form,  that  it  presents 
at  once  liberty  and  assistance.  When  the  preacher  feels 
he  can  pour  out  his  heart  in  extemjDoraneous  prayer,  it 
gives  him  this  power  ;  but  when  he  feels,  as  most  men 
occasionally  feel,  it  presents  beautiful  and  expressive  for- 
mulpe  "  (p.  xxiii.) 

If  this  appeared  to  me  a  correct  character  of  what  is 
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often  called  Knox's  Liturgy,  I  should  have  no  suggestion 
to  offer  on  the  subject  before  us,  but  that  this  Liturgy  or 
Order  be  revived,  and  restored  to  use,  according  to  its  de- 
sign, in  all  our  churches. 

I  venture,  however,  to  think  that  this  description  is 
very  nearly  the  reverse  of  the  truth.  Tlie  Book  of  Common 
Order  is  singidarly,  ahnost  absolutely,  devoid  of  beauty  ; 
the  sense  of  which,  if  not  wanting,  was  at  least  sadly  un- 
ciiltivated  in  its  framers.  It  certainly  is  in  some  sense 
"  impressive  ;"  bvit  its  impressiveness  is  of  a  kind  which 
would  not  be  tolerated  by  any  modem  congregation,  or  Viy 
any  congregation  which  had  learned  to  distinguish  Chris- 
tianity from  the  law  of  Moses  ;  so  that,  instead  of  being 
"  calculated  to  improve  our  service,"  its  introduction  would 
render  tliis  much  worse  than  it  is  at  present  in  almost  any 
of  our  churches  ;  for  it  would  bring  in  a  deeper  and  worse 
fault  than  any  that  now  exists.  Instead  of  being  worthy  of 
comparison  with  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  "  beauty 
and  impressiveness,"  I  hope  and  believe  that  the  generality 
of  our  public  prayers,  extemporaneous  as  they  are,  and 
faiilty  in  many  respects,  are  yet  superior  to  this  Order,  in 
those  qualities  which  are  most  essential. 

It  has  appeared  to  many  an  unaccountable  circumstance 
that  the  Church  of  Scotland,  both  laity  and  clergy,  should 
so  quietly  have  relinquished  that  venerable  form  of  worshij), 
which,  from  its  authors  and  from  association,  had  so  many 
claims  on  their  reverent  affection.  It  is  almost  unpre- 
cedented for  peoj)le  thus  to  surrender  a  form  of  words 
which  had  for  generations  been  the  vehicle  which  carried 
their  united  desires  to  heaven.  In  England,  thousands,  as 
well  as  King  Charles,  were  ready  to  peril  everything  for 
the  Book  of  Common  Praj^er  ;  but  in  favour  of  Knox's 
Liturgy,  which  was  commonly  read  in  our  churches  some 
sixty,  seventy,  or  eighty  years,*  no  one  stands  up  to  speak 

*  The  following  curious  passage  from  James  Gordon's  History 
of  Scots  Affairs  (vol.  iii.  p.  250^,  may  seem  to  prove  that  the  Book 
of  Couuuon  Order  continued  longer  in  use  than  has  been  generally 
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a  word  ;  it  is  allowed  to  perish  without  a  sigh  ;  and  it  is 
buried,  as  itself  appointed  that  the  dead  should  be,  without 
solemnity  or  ceremony. 

Any  one  who  attentively  peruses  them  will  find  in  these 
prayers  themselves  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  curious 
fact.  They  had  never  taken  hold  of  the  people's  minds, 
or  touched  their  hearts  ;  and  they  could  not  do  so,  for  they 
are  destitute  of  the  requisite  qualities — of  pathos,  tender- 
ness, and  unction,  of  beauty  and  sublimity  ;  of  the  meek- 
ness, gentleness,  mercifulness,  and  sweet  charity,  which  are 
the  true  characteristics  and  living  power  of  Christ's  religion. 
This  Book  of  Common  Order  is  so  destitute  of  these  that 
one  might  fancy  the  writers  had  taken  for  their  model  the 
prayers  found  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  the  cursing 
Psalms,  and  that  they  were  still  standing  in  terror  before 
Mount  Sinai,  under  "  the  fiery  law,"  and  knew  only  Jehovah 
as  "  a  consuming  fire  "  and  "  a  jealous  God."  In  short,  the 
Book  of  Common  Order  is  too  cold,  hard,  and  dry — too 
fierce  in  its  spirit,  and  too  declamatory  in  its  style — to  be 
ever  tliought  of  as  a  Liturgy  for  the  modern  Church  of 
Scotland,  or  to  be  tolerated  by  any  congregation  which  has 

.supposed.  Probably,  however,  the  Parson  of  Rothiemay  descrilies 
the  state  of  things  in  the  north,  where  there  was  less  fanaticism  than 
in  otlier  parts  of  Scotland. 

"About  the  tyme  of  this  Assembly  lyckwayes,  sett  formes  of 
prayers  in  publicke  beganne  to  be  dishaunted  by  all ;  and  such  as 
used  them  wer  looked  upon  as  not  si^ritwall  eneuch,  or  as  not  weall 
afi'ected  to  the  worke  of  reforniatione.  The  Lordes  Prayer  lycke- 
wayes  beganne  to  grow  out  of  fashione,  as  being  a  sett  forme  ;  and 
Gloria  Patrj,  which  had  been  constantly  used  in  the  churche  since 
the  reformatione,  to  be  sung  at  the  closure  of  the  psalmes,  beganne 
to  fall  into  a  desuetude  ;  and  not  long  after  this,  the  saying  of  the 
Creede  at  baptisme  was  cancelld  by  many,  and  celebrating  baj)tisrae 
refoosed,  except  upon  Lords  daj^  at  sermon,  or  at  weeke  dayes  con- 
ventions. Two  or  three  was  not  looked  ^lpon  as  a  congregatione 
publicke  eneuch  for  baptisme,  though  Chryst  sayed  that  he  was  in 
the  midst  of  such  a  number.  Finally,  all  wer  urged  to  family  wor- 
sliipp,  but  ther  prayers  behoved  to  be  extempore,  not  sett  formes. 
.  .  .  Finally,  whatever  the  bishoiips  had  establislied,  it  was  their 
worke  to  demolishe."     The  date  of  the  above  is  16  ■10. 
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learnt  liow  widely  the  Christian  religion  differs  in  its  spirit 
from  "  that  which  is  aljolished."  "  Sin  and  wrath,"  "  iniquity 
and  vengeance,"  "  impenitence  and  destruction,"  are  the 
painfully  predominating  ideas  in  this  composition  ;  and 
the  hyperbolical  vehemence  with  which  they  accuse  thein- 
selves  and  their  co-religionists  of  all  manner  of  enormities, 
is  equalled  only  by  the  hearty  zeal  which  they  show  in 
denouncing  their  opponents,  "  but  chiefly  the  wicked  rage 
and  furious  ujiroars  of  that  Romish  idol  and  enemy  of  thy 
Christ,  and  his  most  cursed  idolatry  and  superstition." — 
{Prayer  for  the  ichole  estate  of  Cltrisfs  Church) 

"  Our  kings,  princes,  and  people  in  blindness  have 
refused  the  word  of  thine  eternal  verity  ;  and  in  so  doing, 
we  have  refused  the  league  of  thy  mercy  offered  unto  us 
in  Jesus  Christ  thy  Son,  which  albeit  thou  of  thy  mere 
mercy  hast  oftered  to  us  again  in  such  abundance,  that 
none  can  be  excused  by  reason  of  ignorance  ;  yet  neverthe- 
less, to  the  judgment  of  men,  impurity  overfloweth  the 
whole  face  of  this  realm  ;  for  the  great  multitude  delight 
themselves  in  ignorance  and  idolatry ;  and  such,  alas,  as  ap- 
pear to  reverence  and  embrace  thy  word,  do  not  express  the 
fruits  of  repentance  as  it  becometh  the  peojile  to  whom  thou 
hast  shewed  thyself  so  merciful  and  favourable,"  etc.  The 
book  abounds  with  uncharitable  declamation  of  this  sort, 
running  out  very  often  into  downright  sermonising,  com- 
posed in  sentences  of  enormous  length,  sometimes  occupy- 
ing whole  pages. 

The  following  specimens  are  from  The  Prayer  in  the 
Time  of  Persecution  from  the  Frenchmen,  But  princijxiUy 
when  the  Lord's  Table  is  to  he  administered : — 

"  Thou  knowest,  O  Lord,  that  their  crafty  wits  in 
many  things  have  abused  our  simplicity,  for  under  pretence 
of  the  maintenance  of  our  liberty,  they  have  sought  and 
have  found  the  way  (unless  thou  alone  confound  their 
counsels)  to  bring  us  in  their  perpetual  bondage.  And 
now,  the  rather,  O  Lord,  do  they  seek  our  destruction, 
because  we  have  refused  that  Roman  Anticlu'ist,  etc.  etc. 
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Thine  hand  drowned  Pharaoh  ;  thy  sword  devoured 
Amalek  ;  thy  power  repulsed  the  pride  of  Sennacherib, 
and  thine  angel  so  plagued  Herod  that  worms  and  lice  were 
punishers  of  his  pride,"  etc. 

"  Now  though  thou  shovildst  punish  ns  much  more 
grievously  than  thou  hast  hitherto  done,  and  that  whereas 
we  have  received  one  stripe  thou  shouldst  give  us  a  hun- 
dred ;  yea,  if  thou  wouldst  make  all  the  curses  of  thy  Old 
Testament,  which  came  then  upon  thy  j^eople  Israel,  to  fall 
upon  us,  we  confess  that  thou  shouldest  do  therein  very  right- 
eously ;  and  we  cannot  deny  tliat  we  have  fully  deserved 
the  same.  Yet  Lord,  for  so  much  as  thou  art  our  Father, 
and  we  be  but  earth  and  slime,"  etc. — (P.  30,  Prayer  he  fore 
Sermon) 

There  is  some  apology  to  be  found  in  the  times,  and  in 
the  dangers  which  surrounded  those  earnest  and  zealous 
men — "  oppressed  with  fear,  and  wounded  with  sorrow,"  as 
they  say  they  were  ;  "  confounded  in  ourselves,  as  the 
people  that  on  all  sides  are  assaulted  with  sorrows  "  (p.  35)  ; 
but  there  would  be  none  for  us  who  no  longer  "  go  to  Church 
to  pray  against  our  enemies,"  should  we  follow  their  example 
in  offering  up  such  raiUngs  and  cursings  as  praj^ers  to  the 
God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ — who  hath  taught 
us  after  this  manner  to  pray  for  our  enemies,  "  Father  for- 
give them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do."  * 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
special  services  in  the  Book  of  Common  Order  are  much 
superior  to  the  forms  for  ordinary  worship.  The  Order  of 
Baptism  and  the  Order  of  administration  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per both  contain  fine  passages,  which,  with  some  retrench- 

*  The  Book  of  Comraou  Order  distinctly  recognises  the  propriety 
and  the  custom  of  kneeling  at  prayer  ;  as  a  preparation  for  which 
it  calls  upon  the  congregation  not  "  to  stand  up  ;  "  but,  "  inasmuch 
as  before  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  all  knees  are  compelled  to  bow,  let 
us  humbly  fall  down  before  him,  and  in  this  manner  pray  ; "  and 
again  "prostrate  yourselves  before  God,"  etc.  (p.  165).  And  accord- 
ingly it  thus  describes  the  congregation  engaged  in  prayer,  "  We  thy 
children  and  people  here  prostrate  before  thee  "  (p.  162). 
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ment,  might  be  advantageously  used  at  the  present  day.  The 
latter  service,  especially,  is  a  refreshing  contrast,  in  its  concise- 
ness and  simplicity,  to  the  endless  preachings  and  insuffer- 
able tediousness  that  have  so  long  afflicted  the  Church  in  the 
dispensation  of  the  Lord's  Supper  ;  while  the  Blessing  and 
Exhortation  which  conclude  the  form  of  the  "  Election  of 
the  Superintendent "  are,  in  appropriateness,  vigour,  and 
solemnity,  not  inferior  to  anything  found  in  any  Ordinal 
whatever,  ancient  or  modern.*  The  order  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  especially  the  order  of  excommunication,  is  an 
awful  composition  in  the  lofty  claims  to  divine  authority 
which  it  makes  for  the  Church — that  is  the  ministry — for 
whom  it  arrogates  a  divine  commission  and  a  direct  autho- 
rity, to  resist  which  is  even  more  presumptuous  than  to 
transgress  the  law  of  God  itself  : — "  We  give  over  into  the 
hands  of  the  devil  this  forenamed  obstinate  contemner 
N ,  and  that  not  only  for  the  crime  that  he  hath  com- 
mitted, hut  much  rather  for  his  proud  contempt  and  intoler- 
able rebellion,"  etc.  ;  i.e.  it  was  in  their  esteem  a  much 
greater  sin  to  despise  the  Kirk,  or  resist  the  authority  of  the 

*  There  are  several  commendable  features  besides  those  already 
noted  in  the  Book  of  Common  Order.  Thus  it  appoints  the  Apostles' 
creed  to  be  recited,  not  only  at  Baptism,  but  at  morning  and  evening 
prayer.  It  admits  a  godfather  to  take  the  vows  in  the  absence  of 
the  father  ;  but  even  when  this  is  not  the  case,  "  the  child  is  to  be 
brought  to  the  Church  accompanied  xoith  the  fatlier  and  godfather  ;  " 
and,  instead  of  the  overstrained  strictness  which  afterwards  became 
customary,  and  still  obtains  in  many  cases,  it  "judges  them  only 
unworthy  who  contemptuously  refuse  such  ordinary  means,"  etc. 
"  For  infants  be  of  the  number  of  God's  people,  and  remission  of  sins 
doth  also  appei-tain  to  them  in  Christ ;  therefore,  without  injury, 
they  cannot  be  debarred  from  the  common  sign  of  God's  children." 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Order  for  administration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  does  not  go  beyond  the  Zwinglian  doctrine,  and  contains  a 
bold  protest  against  that  mystical  jargon  which  Luther  employed 
on  this  subject,  and  from  which  Calvin  was  not  free.  The  intro- 
ductory exhortation  is  admirable — a  refreshing  contrast  to  those 
"  Fencings  of  the  Tables,"  which  have  so  long  been  a  scandal  and  an 
offence  to  sincere  and  enlightened  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
Churches. 
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ministers,  than  to  commit  adidtery  or  murder  ;  the  crimes 
specially  contemplated  in  these  excommunications.  This  is, 
of  course,  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  and  it  is 
easily  proved,  if  the  priest  or  the  minister  be  the  authorised 
representative  of  Christ  ;  if  not,  the  claim  is  as  dangerous 
as  it  is  impious.  Men  are  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion, 
whether  they  be  Catholic  Priests  or  Presbyterian  Ministers, 
who  conceive  themselves  authorised  by  the  Almighty  to 
perform  his  solemn  function,  and  doom  their  fellow-creatures 
in  the  following  awful  fashion  : — "  And  his  sin  we  hind, 
and  pronounce  the  same  to  be  hound  in  heaven  and  earth. 
We  further  give  over  into  the  hands  and  power  of  the  devil, 

the  said  N ,  to  the   destruction  of  his  flesh,  straitly 

charging  all  that  profess  the  Lord  Jesus  ...  to  repute  and 

hold  the  said  N accursed,"  etc.  etc.  (pp.  166-67). 

Upon  the  whole,  in  composing  special  services  for  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  if  that  should  ever  be  attempted,  some 
good  use  might  be  made  of  the  Book  of  Common  Order. 
For  the  ordinary  worship  on  Sundays,  it  affords  neither 
materials  nor  examples  which  could  assist  us.  The  efforts 
of  Calvin  and  his  disciples  in  this  department  cannot  be 
considered  otherwise  than  unsuccessful.  It  was  not  a  sub- 
ject they  had  studied  with  sufficient  attention,  nor  had  they 
formed  a  just  idea  of  what  is  required  in  a  good  Liturgy. 
They  were  so  much  occupied  with  the  doctrinal  side  of 
Christianity  that  they  never  appreciated  its  devotional 
element  ;  so  that  they  are  always  preaching  even  when  they 
pray  ;  and  intending  to  compose  a  Liturgy,  and  address  God, 
before  they  are  aware  they  are  comj)osing  sermons,  and 
haranguing,  often  with  all  their  overstrained  vehemence, 
their  fellow-sinners,  accusing,  upbraiding,  and  damning 
them. 

The  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

It  may  seem  quite  beyond  the  scope  of  this  inquiry  to 
introduce  any  consideration  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
except  as  a  formulary  which  the  Kirk  at  a  very  early  period 
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rejected  after  a  few  years'  trial,  and  to  whicli  she  has  ever 
since  displayed  a  strong  aversion,  and  a  persistent  oppositiuu. 
It  is  only  the  grossest  ]3rejudice,  however,  that  can  deny 
that  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  is  distingnished  by  many 
conspicuous  excellences.  Its  general  tone  is  singularly 
humane  and  charitable,  marvellously  so,  considering  the 
period  when  it  was  compiled.  This  is  to  be  explained  by 
the  fact  that  its  contents  are  princijaally  derived  from  times 
which  were  not  agit-uted  by  keen  and  bitter  theological 
controversies,  and  when  peace  was  still  reckoned  among  the 
number  of  Christian  graces  and  blessings.  It  breathes 
throughout  a  sj^irit  of  pure  and  elevated  piety.  It  is  suffi- 
ciently comjjrehensive  without  descending  to  too  great 
particularity.  Some  of  its  services  throughout,  and  many 
passages  in  most  of  them,  are  truly  noble  comj)ositions  ; 
and  it  very  seldom  offends  against  good  taste,  or  genuine 
Christian  feeling.  For  the  most  part  also,  it  is  moderate  in 
its  tone,  temperately  recognising  Christian  doctrines,  rather 
than  obtruding  or  ^;;'eacA«n/7  them  :  the  chief  exceptions 
being  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Divinity  of  our 
Lord  ;  in  regard  to  which  tenets  it  is  dogmatical  and 
vehement,  and  sometimes  even  intolerant  and  damnatory. 
On  these  subjects  it  reflects  too  much  the  keenly  contro- 
versial spirit  and  dogmatism  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries, 

"  The  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer,"  says  a  learned 
and  able  Episcopalian  clergyman,  "  is  such  a  medley  of 
contradictions,  both  in  letter  and  tone,  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  any  school  to  endure  long  which  builds  itself 
upon  it." — (Rev.  G.  Forbes,  On  the  English  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  p.  4.) 

One  of  the  most  commendable  features  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  is  the  abundant  introduction  of  the  Scrij)- 
tures  in  Lessons,  Gospels,  Epistles,  Psalms,  etc.  This  is 
becoming  in  a  Protestant  Church,  and  is  indeed  a  Protestant 
characteristic  :  though  some  Protestant  churches,  and  these 
most  vehement  in  maintaining  the  highest  dogmas  respect- 
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ing  Scripture,  have  proved  quite  negligent  in  this  regard  ; 
so  that,  in  their  public  assemblies,  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  however  often  quoted  and  lauded,  are  yet  seldom 
and  little  read,  and  then  only  with  comments  and  explana- 
tions, as  if  the  clergy  feared  to  let  the  Word  sjDeak  for 
itself  and  teach  its  own  lessons. 

Nor  must  we  omit  to  notice  the  becoming  position  in 
which  that  Ritual  places  the  congregation.  Like  the 
Catholic  Church  in  general,  of  which  it  retains  many  of  the 
best  features,  the  Church  of  England  assumes  that  the 
assembled  people  are  not  a  mere  audience,  or  a  dumb  crowd 
to  be  spoken  for  and  spoken  to,  but  the  living  members  of 
Christ,  each  of  whom  is  privileged  to  say  for  himself — 

"  0  Lord  open  thou  my  lips  ; 

"  And  my  mouth  shall  shoio  forth  thy  praise  ;" — 
and  is  therefore  called  upon  to  take  an  articulate  part  in 
all  acts  of  worship  whatever,  whether  of  prayer  or  praise  ; 
either  repeating  the  words  aloud  after  the  ofiiciatiiig 
minister,  or  assenting  to  them  by  a  response,  or  adopting 
them  as  his  own  by  uttering  the  Amen  at  the  conclusion 
of  each  prayer  or  petition.  This  practice,  dictated  by  the 
plainest  propriety,  sanctioned  by  Scriptui^e,  both  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  and  recommended  by  the  most 
ancient  usage,  teaches  or  rather  compels  each  person  to 
regard  himself  as  a  worshipper,  and  not  a  mere  hearer ; 
and  he  can  never  feel  or  speak  as  if  the  public  prayers 
were  "  the  minister's  prayers "  (which  is  the  common 
language,  because  the  prevailing  feeling,  in  this  country)  ; 
or  were  other  than  his  own  addresses  to  the  throne  of  the 
heavenly  grace. 

Being  compelled  by  the  conditions  under  which  they 
worked,  to  adhere  pretty  closely  to  the  ancient  forms  of  wor- 
ship, and  to  reform  the  Church  service,  instead  of  constitut- 
ing it  anew  after  their  own  ideas,  as  the  Calvinistic  divines 
did,  the  fathers  of  the  Anglican  Church  were  prevented — 
perhaps  against  their  own  inclination  in  some  instances — 
from  composing  contiauous,  lengthy,  and  often  declamatory 
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aud  dogmatical  orations,  after  the  Eeformed  or  Calviiiistic 
model.  Their  work  might  be  called  "  fragmentary  and 
disjointed"  by  those  who  think  of  prayer  as  of  a  speech  ; 
it  was,  however,  based  upon  the  true  idea  which  had  been 
tested  and  approved  by  the  long  experience  of  all  Chris- 
tendom, and  which  has  justified  itself  by  the  fact  that, 
while  the  Calvinistic  Liturgies  have,  without  exception, 
come  to  satisfy  less  and  less  those  who  used  them,  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  has  constantly  gained  upon  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  English  people,  and  of  all  who 
speak  the  English  language  over  the  whole  earth,  notwith- 
standing many  defects  aud  some  grave  faults,  which  have 
always  been  imputed  to  it,  and  from  which  only  blind 
prejudice  will  contend  that  it  is  altogether  free. 

A  Calendar,  in  retaining  which  the  other  Reformed 
Churches  generally  concurred  with  the  Anglican  Church — 
at  least  to  a  certain  extent — is  surely  natural,  decent,  and 
edifying,  provided  none  but  important  events  and  eminent 
personages  be  commemorated.  It  seems  proper  to  connect 
the  great  facts  of  the  Christian  religion  with  the  seasons  of 
the  year,  so  that  by  the  recui'rence  of  these,  those  facts 
may  be  periodically  recalled.  For  us  who  celebrate  Christ's 
resurrection  fifty-two  days  in  the  year,  not  to  set  apart  even 
one  day  to  commemorate  his  death,  appears  at  least  un- 
natural ;  and  to  have  no  special  time  for  commemoration 
of  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  or  his  resurrection,  or  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost — the  very  inauguration  of  the  Christian 
Church — is  to  lose  valuable  means  of  impression  and  edi- 
fication. It  is  true  that  none  of  tliese  festivals  has  any 
sanction  in  the  New  Testament  ;  but  no  Church  has  been 
able  in  practice  to  carry  out  the  doctrine,  which  many  of 
them  have  professed,  that  only  si;ch  observances  are  lawful 
in  the  Cliiirch  as  have  that  sanction.  Sacramental  fasts, 
Preparation  days.  Thanksgiving  days,  and  many  other  cus- 
toms, may  plead  a  human  expediency,  but  they  have  no 
more  a  Scriptural  support  than  Christmas,  or  Easter,  or  Good 
Friday,  or  Whitsuntide  ;  and  to  shun  such  ancient  and 
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general  observances  through  fear  of  superstition,  is  nothing 
else  than  to  indulge  one  superstition  through  fear  of  another, 
and  a  less. 

That  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  has  many  serious 
faults,  as  the  organ  of  a  national  worship,  the  more  enlight- 
ened members  of  the  Episcopal  Church  not  only  acknow- 
ledge biit  many  of  them  loudly  proclaim.  Perhaps  there 
is  no  party  in  that  Church  which  it  altogether  satisfies,  nor 
is  it  possible  that  any  formulary  should  do  so,  which  em- 
braces so  many  incongruous  elements,  and  speaks  some- 
times the  language  of  Pm'itanism,  and  much  oftener  that  of 
Catholicism.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  obtain  a  just  estimate 
of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  this  work  ;  the  generality  of 
its  critics  being  either  too  little  familiar  with  it  fairly  to 
judge  of  its  spirit  and  effect ;  or  what  is  more  common,  so 
familiar  with  it,  and  so  little  accustomed  to  other  forms  of 
worship,  that  itself  has  become  for  them  the  perfect  type, 
and  the  standard  of  judging. 

Besides  the  more  prominent  faults  of  tediousness,  exces- 
sive repetition,  mingling  of  services,  the  indiscriminate  use 
of  the  Psalter,  the  shocking  intolerance  of  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  the  enjoining  of  certain  ceremonies  which  should  be 
left  free  ;  to  say  nothing  of  certain  questionable  doctrines 
which  it  teaches  or  recognises — the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
has  for  us  these  insuperable  objections,  that  it  takes  the 
public  worship  altogether  out  of  the  hands  of  the  offici- 
ating minister,  leaving  him  no  discretion  to  add,  omit,  alter, 
or  modify  any  part  of  the  service,  whatever  may  be  his  own 
circumstances  or  those  of  his  flock.  Such  restriction,  as 
the  Westminster  Divines  justly  say  {Preface  to  Westminster 
Directory),  "is  a  great  burden  ;"  in  particular  cases,  it 
must  prove  extremely  inconvenient  and  unsuitable,  as  inci- 
dents and  occasions  sometimes  occur  for  which  appropriate 
prayers  cannot  be  provided  beforehand  ;  and  it  appears 
to  us  a  degradation  of  the  minister.  Some  medium,  we 
persuade  ourselves,  may  possibly  be  foimd  between  two 
such  wide  extremes,  as  entrusting  everjjthivg  in  public  wor- 
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ship  to  the  capacity  and  discretion  of  the  minister,  as  the 
Church  of  Scotland  now  does  ;  and  entrusting  nothing,  like 
the  English  Church,  which  does  not  recognise  her  clergy 
as  to  any  extent  qualified  to  offer  up  public  prayer  accord- 
ing to  their  owni  judgment,  or  in  their  own  words. 

Many  of  us  have  come  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  every- 
thing should  not  be  left,  as  it  now  is,  to  the  discretion  of 
each  minister  ;  that  some  assistance  should  be  afforded, 
some  public  formulary  prej^ared,  which  may  be  used  in 
certain  parts  of  the  Church  service,  and  especially  in  ad- 
ministering the  Sacraments,  and  on  some  other  special 
occasions  ;  but  I  can  hardly  believe  that  any  number  of 
our  ministers  have  adopted  the  opinion  that  free  frager 
should  be  abolished  in  our  Church,  or  that  a  public  Liturgy 
should  supersede  altogether  the  prayers  which  each  minister 
may  occasionally  see  fit  to  introduce  from  his  own  mind 
and  of  his  own  composition.  In  short,  even  those  who 
are  most  resolute  in  their  opinion  that  some  pubhc 
formulary  should  be  introduced,  and  used  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, would  probably  be  found  nearly  unanimous  in  their 
opposition  to  any  ritual — such  as  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer — which  should  take  away  altogether  the  right  of 
free  prayer  from  the  ministers  of  the  Church. 

There  is  another  objection  which  lies  against  the 
English  Prayer  Book,  in  common  with  all  rituals  of  the 
same  class — namely,  their  uniformity,  or  rather  sameness. 
Some  variety  is  indeed  secured  in  the  Psahns,  Lessons, 
Collects,  and  in  the  prayers  provided  for  particular  festivals, 
etc.  ;  still,  the  great  body  of  the  service  is  identical  from 
day  to  day  ;  the  same  words  are  repeated  without  variation 
for  ever  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  even  the  Evening  Service 
is  in  considerable  part  identical  with  the  Morning  Service. 
The  introductory  Sentences,  the  Exhortation,  the  Confes- 
sion, the  Absolution,  and  do'wn  to  the  Venite,  are  all  the 
same,  as  are  also  the  five  concluding  prayers  in  each  ;  so 
that  not  only  is  the  same  Service  repeated  from  day  to  day, 
with  only  trilling  modifications,  but  a  great  part  of  it  is 
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repeated  twice,  or  even  thrice,  if  there  be  so  many  services 
the  same  day,  as  is  often  the  case.  Surely  such  sameness 
is  not  needful  ;  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  in- 
expedient and  hurtful.  It  shows  poverty  in  a  Church,  that 
it  must  thus  confine  itself  to  one  form  of  words  in  offering 
up  its  worship,  however  excellent  that  one  form  may  be. 
One  might  expect  that  a  distinct  Service  might  at  least  be 
prepared  for  Morning  and  for  Evening  Prayer  without  the 
one  plagiarising  half  of  the  other.  We  are  inclined  to  go 
further,  and  maintain  that  it  would  be  better  that  several 
Morning  and  Evening  Services  were  prepared — say  one  for 
each  of  the  Sundays  of  the  month — that  some  freshness 
might  be  added  to  the  solemnity  which  undoubtedly 
attaches  to  set  forms,  familiarly  known  by  long  and  fre- 
quent use.  It  is,  we  conceive,  undeniable,  that  some  bad 
consequences  are  apt  to  arise  in  many  minds  from  the  con- 
stant repetition  of  an  unvarying  form  of  public  worship. 
Words  so  familiar  are  apt  to  be  heard  and  repeated  with- 
out making  any  impression,  or  almost  exciting  any  atten- 
tion ;  as  many  bodily  acts  become  so  familiar  as  at  last 
to  be  performed  even  without  consciousness.  Besides,  is  it 
not  a  fact,  that  the  constant  use  of  one  form  of  words  is 
apt  to  create,  if  not  an  opinion,  at  least  a  feeling^  that  there 
is  some  peculiar  virtue  or  sacredness  in  these  words  ;  that 
the  repetition  of  them  has  more  value — more  merit  I  had 
almost  said — than  of  any  other  words,  though  these  were 
equally  good,  or  even  better,  in  themselves  ?  Hence,  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  English  people,  and  these  not 
the  lowest  or  least  educated,  have  come  to  regard  their 
Prayer-book  with  feelings  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
distinguish  from  siiferatition ;  and  many  hardly  seek  to 
dissemble  their  opinion,  that  nothing  is  worthy  to  be  con- 
sidered public  worship  which  is  not  according  to  that  form, 
and  that  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  is,  in  fact,  that  which 
makes  the  Church.  We  do  not  esteem  of  it  as  King  James 
did — "  an  evil-said  mass  in  English  without  the  liftings." 
We  have  a  very  different  opinion  ;  yet  we  cannot  see  that 
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its  excellences  are  so  peculiar,  so  sublime,  or  so  unap- 
proachable, that  it  should  attract  such  peculiar  worship. 
Something  even  much  superior  might,  without  miracle,  be 
produced.  Itself  might  be  greatly  improved  by  numerous 
omissions  and  other  changes  ;  but  this,  we  ventvire  to 
maintain,  is  a  fatal  defect  in  it,  and  in  all  Liturgies  of 
its  class — that  they  are  too  much  one  and  the  same  per- 
petually ;  and  hence,  they  give  to  mere  words  and  forms 
of  expression  an  importance  which  is  not  healthy  or  bene- 
ficial, and  which  is  apt  to  generate  superstition  in  the 
minds  of  the  ignorant  at  least,  who  are  always  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  people  in  every  Church. 

This  is  one  of  the  points  of  objection  urged  by  the 
Westminster  Divines  ;  and  without  going  all  the  lengths 
tliey  go,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  deny  that  there  is,  at  least, 
some  ground  for  what  they  allege.  "  Prelates  and  their 
faction,"  they  urge,  "  have  laboured  to  raise  the  estimation 
of  it  (the  Book  of  Common  Prayer)  to  such  a  height,  as  if 
there  were  no  other  worship,  or  way  of  worship  of  God 
among  us,  but  only  the  service-book,  to  the  great  hindrance 
of  the  preaching  of  the  Word  ;  and  in  some  places  (especi- 
ally of  late),  to  the  jostling  of  it  out  as  unnecessary,  or  at 
least  as  far  inferior  to  the  reading  of  common  prayer, 
which  was  made  no  better  than  an  idol  by  many  ignorant 
and  superstitious  people  ;  who,  pleasing  themselves  in  their 
presence  at  the  service,  and  bearing  a  part  in  it,  have 
hardened  themselves  in  their  ignorance  and  carelessness  of 
saving  knowledge  and  true  piety." — Pref.  to  Directory. 

The  introductory  portion  of  the  Daily  Service  is 
singularly  excellent.  It  proceeds  according  to  what 
appears  the  natural  order  of  thought  and  feeling — first, 
God's  Call  in  the  Scripture  sentences  ;  then  the  Exhortation 
by  His  minister  to  His  people  ;  next,  their  common  Con- 
fession, followed  by  the  Absolution  assuring  the  penitent 
of  pardon  and  grace  ;  after  which  they  are  prepared  with 
confidence  {vaplrjsia)  to  enter  into  the   Holiest,  and   say 
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aloud,  in   tlie   words  which,  our  great  High  Priest  hath 
taught  us — "  Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven,"  etc. 

This  portion  of  their  Liturgy  has  been  much  admired 
and  highly  extolled  by  the  more  sober  and  judicious  ex- 
pounders of  it  in  the  English  Church  ;  and  with  good 
reason.  But  it  greatly  scandalises  the  Catholic  party  ;  who 
are  deeply  offended,  not  only  because  the  Catholic  form  of 
Introduction  should  have  been  dejDarted  from,  but  chiefly 
that  this  innovation  should  have  been  effected — as  it  appears 
undoubtedly  to  have  been — under  the  influence  of  Protes- 
tants and  Presbyterians.  It  ap]>ears  first  in  the  second  of 
the  Liturgies  of  King  Edward  VI.,  a.d.  1552.  One  of  the 
writers  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times  (No.  86),  goes  so  far  as 
to  consider  such  tampering  with  the  Church's  offices,  by 
such  hands,  as  no  less  than  a  judgment  : — he  does  not  ex- 
plain upon  whom  or  for  what  ;  though,  as  he  admits,  it 
has  been  a  judgment  not  unmixed  with  mercy.  These 
gentlemen  show  very  clearly  that,  in  their  view,  the 
Protestant  elements  in  that  composition  were  all  of  them 
defilements  ;  and  they  do  not  attempt  to  conceal  that 
impatience  of  the  control  of  the  State,  which  was  remarked 
on  in  an  early  part  of  this  essay,  as  characteristic  of  the 
High  Church  clergy  in  England.  The  genuine  Priest  is 
always  jealous  of  the  civil  power  ;  he  naturally  resents  any 
interference  between  his  heavenly  function  and  the  flock 
viijon  whom  he  has  received  divine  authority  to  exercise  it. 
Accordingly,  he  is  supremely  happy  when  the  State  will 
condescend  to  act  as  his  minister  ;  but  he  resents  it  as  a 
desecration,  and  a  rebellion  agamst  God,  if  the  civil  power 
presume  to  judge  and  act  for  itself,  and  so  curtail  his 
authority  and  perhaps  thwart  his  action.  This  is  our  own 
doctrine  of  spiritual  independence,  dressed  in  a  surplice 
instead  of  a  Geneva  gown.  It  is  the  same  everywhere — 
"  New  Presbyter  is  but  old  Priest,  writ  large." 
It  is  not  necessary  to  add  that  we  do  not  approve  this 
part  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  the  less  on  account  of 
its  Presbyterian  origiti  and  character  :  though  we  wish  all 
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the  contributions  which  came  from  the  same  quarter  had 
been  equally  worthy  of  approval — which  we  do  not  think 
they  are. 

It  is  curious  that  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  should 
carry  out  the  Presbyterian  idea  of  the  proper  introduction 
to  public  worship  (in  oijposition  to  the  Catholic  idea)  more 
perfectly  than  either  Calvin's  own  Liturgy  or  any  of  its 
descendants,  though  that  idea  is  recognised  in  them  all 
including  even  our  own  Directoiy. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE   ARRANGEIVIENT   OF  PUBLIC   WORSHIP. 
Ilavra  €v<xxvi^'''^s  Kai  Karh,  rd^Lv  yiviaOu. — 1  COB.  xrv. 

The  order  in  whicli  the  different  acts  of  worship  should  siic- 
ceed  each  other  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  though 
among  us  it  has  received  very  little  attention,  or  rather 
none  at  all.  But  as  arrangemeiit  is  a  capital  consideration 
in  rhetoric — the  effect  of  any  discourse  depending  much 
Tipon  the  proper  disposition  of  the  parts — so  the  impression 
which  the  various  acts  of  Divine  Service  shall  produce  will 
always  depend  in  a  great  degree  upon  their  being  presented 
to  the  mmds  of  the  congregation  in  a  natural  succession,  so 
that  one  part  of  the  worship  may  prepare  the  way  for  that 
which  is  to  follow,  and  all  abrupt  transitions  being  avoided, 
no  part  may  appear  disjointed  or  detached.  Thus  the 
different  acts  which  compose  the  Service  shall  support  each 
other,  so  to  speak  ;  and  the  whole  will  be  seen,  or  rather 
felt,  to  constitute  one  organic  whole,  in  which  there  is 
nothing  superfluous  on  one  hand,  nor,  on  the  other,  any 
thing  wantmg  or  defective.  Let  us  not  disguise  the  matter  : 
a  good  Church  Service  is  a  work  of  art — as  a  good  sermon 
is — and  they  who  imagine  they  can  produce  either  with- 
out thought,  labour,  and  skill,  have  either  a  very  exalted 
idea  of  their  own  abilities,  or  a  very  mean  conception  of 
what  they  are  called  to  do.  No  doubt  "  it  is  the  Sjjirit 
that  quickeneth  ;"  but  the  Spirit  quickens  and  blesses  those 
who  use  and  improve  His  gifts,  and  leaves  those  who  are 
negligent  and  slothful  to  unfruitfulness  and  reproof. 
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Some  may  even  be  shocked  by  the  very  mention  of  art 
in  connection  with  things  so  sacred  as  prayers  and  divine 
worship  ;  bnt  such  persons  shouhl  consider  that  we  need 
not  be  barbarous,  rude,  or  unskilful,  because  we  are 
Christians  :  also  that  in  speaking  to  men,  the  Holy  Ghost 
has  conformed  to  the  laws  both  of  logic  and  of  rhetoric  ; 
of  which  more  perfect  examples  can  nowhere  be  found  than 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures  themselves — in  the  Psalms,  the 
Parables  of  our  Lord,  the  Speeches  of  St.  Paul,  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer. 

The  Catholic  mode  of  beginning  public  worship  is 
generally  with  a  psalm.  The  Eeformed,  or  Presbyterian 
mode,  is  different,  and  is  founded  upon  a  rather  different 
order  of  ideas — namely,  that  the  first  act  in  the  service 
should  be  a  solemn  admonition  or  Call  ;  something  to 
solemnise  our  hearts,  and  to  remind  us  where  we  are,  and 
■what  we  are  about  to  do  ;  or,  as  a  learned  divine  of  our 
Church  once  expressed  it,  "  the  first  word  should  come  from 
God."  Calvin's  Liturgy,  the  Book  of  Common  Order,  the 
Directory,  all  recognise  this  principle  more  or  less  distinctly  ; 
though  curiously  enough,  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
as  we  have  seen,  it  is  most  fully  and  completely  carried 
out. 

This  solemn  Invitation  should  evidently  be  followed 
by  prayer  ;  and,  I  suppose,  it  wiU  not  be  doubted  that 
prayer  should  be  succeeded  by  praise.  Thus,  the  three 
acts  of  worship  are  complete — the  word,  prayer,  praise — 
and  they  constitute  the  first  part  of  the  Service. 

The  reading  of  the  Old  Testament  naturally  opens  the 
second  part  of  the  Service  ;  it  is  followed  by  the  Second 
prayer,  and  by  praise  :  and  the  reading  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment begins  the  third  part  of  the  Service,  followed  by  the 
Tliird  prayer  and  by  praise.  This  completes  the  ivorshij)  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  The  sermon  comes  after, 
followed  by  an  appropriate  prayer  ;  the  whole  concluding 
with  a  doxology. 

The  First  prayer,  immediately  following  the  Invitation, 
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is  the  prayer  of  faith. — containing  tlie  acknowledgment  of 
God,  confession  of  our  sins,  thanksgiving  for  his  mercy 
througli  Christ,  and  supplications  for  j^ardon,  grace,  etc. 

The  Second  prayer,  foUowmg  the  reading  of  the  Old 
Testament,  has  reference  chiefly  to  the  duties,  trials,  and 
temptations  of  life,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  godliness, 
rigliteousness,  and  sobriety. 

The  Third  prayer,  which  succeeds  the  lesson  from  the 
New  Testament,  is  the  prayer  of  hope  and  charity.  It 
relates  to  our  peculiar  position  and  prospects  as  Christians, 
the  second  coming  of  Clirist,  death  and  judgment  ;  also  to 
the  welfare  and  salvation  of  our  brethren  and  of  the  world 
at  large,  and  to  our  country,  civil  rulers,  etc.  etc. 

The  above  order  of  Service  is  unquestionably  logical  in 
its  structure.  It  is  founded  upon  and  agreeable  to  the 
general  principles  of  Presbyterian  worsliip.  It  is  j^erfectly 
simple  ;  it  requires  no  violent  change  from  present  customs  ; 
and,  unless  I  mistake,  this  arrangement  of  a  church  service 
secures,  besides,  the  following  ol)jects  : — 

That  the  three  acts  of  worship  shall  uniformly  succeed 
each  other  in  the  same,  and  that  the  natural  or  logical 
order — 1.  The  Word  ;  2.  Prayer  ;  3.  Praise. 

That  each  of  the  three  prayers  shall  have  a  general 
relation  to  the  Wo7-d,  wliich  immediately  goes  before  it, 
whether  Sentences,  Old  Testament,  or  New  Testament. 

That  all  the  three  acts  of  worship  shall  proceed  from 
a  lower  to  a  higher  ground  ;  from  Faith,  which  is  the 
beginning,  to  Charity,  which  is  the  end  of  the  command- 
ment ; — the  word,  the  prayers,  and  the  praises,  all  rising 
towards  a  climax  at  the  end  of  the  Service  in  the  Doxology, 
or  act  of  unmingled  praise  ;  bringing  us  at  the  close  of  our 
earthly  worship  nearest  to  the  worsliip  of  heaven. 

This  arrangement,  among  other  recommendations,  has 
this  one,  which  will  not  be  esteemed  trifling  by  men  who 
are  called  to  conduct  a  long  service,  perhaps  tmce  each 
Siuiday,  without  any  assistance  ;  that  while  the  common 
custom  of  beginning  with  singing  (in  itself  indefensible, 
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apparently  introduced  by  mere  accident,  and  continued 
without  any  public  authority)  allows  them  only  one  respite 
from  speaking  during  the  whole  service,  the  above  order 
always  secures  three.  Tliis  interrupts  the  tediousness  of 
the  service,  and  by  introducing  a  greater  variety,  relieves 
the  pressure  upon  both  minister  and  congregation.  The 
worshiji  in  country  parishes,  and  even  in  towns,  very  gener- 
ally extends  to  two  hours,  and  often  exceeds  tliat  length  ; 
the  whole  of  which  time — as  matters  are  now  generally 
arranged — the  minister  is  engaged  in  speaking,  except  the 
four  or  five  minutes  which  are  consumed  in  singing  the 
second  Psahn — the  first  being  sung  before  his  exertions 
begin,  the  third  after  they  are  finished.  In  a  mere  physical 
point  of  view,  this  is  surely  an  injudicious,  and  for  all 
parties  an  oppressive  arrangement. 

To  some  these  may  appear  small  matters,  and  im- 
worthy  of  serious  study  ;  but  nothing  should  be  esteemed 
small  or  trivial  which  concerns  the  propriety,  beauty, 
solemnity,  and  impressiveness  of  divine  worship  in  the 
assemblies  of  the  saints.  Indifference  to  such  things  is  not 
a  proof  that  we  are  really  animated  by  his  spirit  who  said, 
"  The  zeal  of  thine  house  hath  consumed  me." 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

CONCLUSION. 

Quod  ad  formulain  precum  et  rituum  Ecclesiasticorum  valde  proto, 
ut  certa  ilia  extet,  a  qua  Pastoribus  discedere  in  functione  sua 
noil  liceat ;  turn  ut  consulatur  quorundam  simplicitati  et  imper- 
itite,  quani  ut  certius  ita  constet  omnium  inter  se  Ecclesiarum 
consensus  ;  postremo  etiam  ut  obviam  eatur  desultoriae  quorundam 
levitati  qui  novationes  quasdam  aflfectant.  .  .  .  Sic  igitur 
statam  esse  oportet  Sacramentorum  administrationem,  publicam 
etiam  precum  formulam. — JoH.  Calvinus,  Pbotectoei  Anglle, 
22  Oct.  1548. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  now  time  for  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land to  consider  whether  some  great  reform  in  her  public 
worship  has  not  become  necessary ;  and  particularly  whether 
she  should  not  resume  the  use  of  a  Liturgy — to  some  ex- 
tent at  least. 

Besides  the  reasons  already  stated  or  suggested,  we  may 
add  that  without  some  authoritative  form  of  worship,  a 
Church  has  no  standard  of  doctrine,  nor  any  profession  or 
confession  of  faith,  so  far  at  least  as  the  jjeople  are  con- 
cerned. Confessions  of  faith,  as  we  employ  them,  are 
merely  standards  for  the  clergy — to  regulate  their  teaching, 
or  to  ascertain  or  fix  their  opinions  on  theological  dogmas, 
many  of  which  are  of  a  speculative  character,  and  a  great 
j)roportion  of  which  never  are,  and  some  of  which  never 
should  be,  made  subjects  of  sermons.  But  the  Liturgy  is 
a  confession  of  faith  to  all  who  join  in  it — laity  no  less 
than  clergy.  According  to  this  rule  and  in  these  words 
they  pray  and  praise.  These  acts — whether  supplications, 
hymns,  and  psalms,  or  creeds — they  present  together,  as 
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one  body,  before  the  Divine  Majesty.  For,  whatever  they 
may  think,  men  are  of  one  religion  and  of  one  faith  when 
they  can  heartily  join  together  in  the  same  prayers. 

The  Liturgy  is  therefore  the  real  confession  of  faith  : 
nor  can  the  Church  have  any  other  for  all  its  members. 
It  may  also  be  doubted  whether  it  needs  any  other,  even 
for  its  ministers  ;  as  also  whether  without  this  any  body 
can,  properly  speaking,  be  a  Church  at  all.  It  was  noted 
as  a  fatal  defect  in  the  Westminster  Directory  that  "  it 
recited  no  creed."  Probably  every  writer  De  Re  Liturgica, 
of  whatever  age,  country,  or  sect,  is  agreed  that  the  reciting 
of  a  creed  is  indispensable  on  every  occasion  of  jjublic 
worship  or  common  prayer  ;  and  this  is  so  essential,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Sacraments  in  particular,  that  without 
it  these  ordinances  cannot  be  regarded  as  performed  in  a 
regular,  legitimate,  and  proper  manner. 

It  appears  to  me  also  that  the  want  of  all  liturgical 
forms  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  of  that  singular  want  of 
coherence,  and  of  that  disastrous  tendency  to  separation, 
which  have  so  remarkably  distinguished  the  Presbyterians 
of  Scotland  during  the  last  two  hundred  years — i.e.  ever 
since  the  Book  of  Common  Order  was  laid  aside. 

The  explanation  is  very  obvious.  In  our  worship  the 
Church  is  not  in  any  way  represented  ;  it  is  neither  visible 
nor  audible  in  any  sense  or  to  any  degree.  The  minister 
is  all  in  all.  He  alone  appears  ;  he  does  or  directs  every- 
thing. Not  only  is  the  sermon  the  minister's  discourse,  as 
it  should  be,  but  the  prayers  are  the  minister's  prayers  ; 
tlie  Psalms  which  are  sung  and  the  lessons  which  are  read 
(if  any  be  read)  are  those  which  he  selects  ;  the  Sacraments 
are  administered  in  the  manner  and  with  the  language  he 
chooses  ;  so  that  the  Church  has  no  function,  authority,  or 
operation  at  all  in  the  business  of  public  worship.  If  the 
minister  happen  to  be  a  person  distinguished  for  talents, 
acquirements,  eloquence,  or  taste,  these  distinctions  do  not 
in  any  way  redound  to  the  aggrandisement  or  credit  of 
the   Church,   but    rather    the   contrary  ;    for  the   people 
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naturally  consider  sncli  a  person  as  an  exception  to  the 
general  average  of  his  brethren  ;  so  that,  instead  of  being 
attached  to  the  Church,  they  are  rather  separated  from  it, 
by  his  peculiar  gifts.  Accordingly,  when  ministers  secede, 
the  bulk  of  their  congregations  naturally  secede  with  them. 
This  is  the  almost  universal  rule,  and  it  is  easily  explained : 
in  adhering  to  their  minister,  they  adhere  to  the  only 
Church  practically  that  they  either  love  or  admire,  or  in 
fact  care  or  know  about. 

Keepmg  this  in  view,  we  need  not  wonder  why  the 
Scotch  people  make  the  choice  of  a  minister  such  a  matter 
of  life  and  death  ;  and  why  the  mode  of  electing  or  ap- 
pointing ministers  has  always  excited  among  Presbyterians 
so  profound  an  interest.  This  appears  imintelligible  to 
Christians  of  other  countries  :  but  it  will  be  easily  under- 
stood by  those  who  consider  what  has  now  been  said — that 
among  us  the  choice  of  our  minister  is  indeed  the  choice  of 
our  Church.  In  liturgical  communities  the  worship  is  the 
same,  whoever  may  be  the  minister  ;  that  is,  the  Church 
continues  one  and  the  same,  for  the  worship  is  the  essential 
element  of  the  Church  ;  but  among  us  it  is  quite  otherwise 
— everything  depends  upon  the  minister.  He  is  all  in  all 
for  doctrine,  and  worship,  and  everything.  No  wonder 
we  feel  an  interest  in  the  appointment  of  ministers,  which 
others  can  neither  feel  nor  comprehend. 

Tlie  next  point  to  be  considered  is — Wliat  sort  of  a 
Liturgy  would  appear  to  be  desirable  ;  and  whence  it  should 
be  derived.  Upon  these  topics  I  shall  offer  the  following 
observations  : — 

Any  committee,  or  any  individual,  that  may  be  charged 
to  prepare  any  draft  of  a  form  of  public  worship,  should 
attain  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  liturgies — 
as  well  Greek  as  Latin  ;  as  also  with  the  princij^al  liturgies 
of  the  Reformed  churches.  But  my  distinct  opinion  (which 
I  expressed  some  years  ago,  and  now  reiterate  with  greater 
assurance)  is,  that  none  of  those  formularies  furnish  a  model 
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whicli  it  would  be  wise  in  us  to  follow — though  particular 
passages  may  be  appropriated  or  adajjted.  Though  ancient, 
they  are  not  venerahle  to  us,  because  they  are  to  us  neither 
familiar  nor  known.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Calvin's 
forms,  and  all  their  translations  and  modifications.  They 
are  not  ancient  to  us.  We  know  nothing  about  them  ;  on 
the  contrary,  their  language  and  modes  of  expression  sound 
strange  in  our  ears  ;  they  wear  a  foreign  and  outlandish 
air,  so  that  they  are  neither  venerable  nor  solemn  to  us, 
but  the  contrary. 

A  form  of  worship,  adapted  to  our  wants  and  suitable 
for  our  times,  should  be  simpler  in  its  structure — less 
theological  and  dogmatical,  and  more  religious  and  spiritual, 
than  any  either  of  the  Patristic  or  Reformed  rites — not  to 
say  that  it  must  eschew  their  superstitions  and  their  intol- 
erance, both  of  which  are  sometimes  grievous.  It  should 
exhibit  forbearance  and  charity  ;  should  make  nothing 
essential  which  the  New  Testament  does  not  make  so  ;  be 
content  to  set  forth  the  doctrines,  especially  the  mysteries 
of  our  holy  faith,  as  much  as  may  be,  in  the  language  in 
which  the  Scriptures  themselves  set  them  forth  ;  and  not 
presume  to  know  more,  or  to  speak  more  confidently  or 
emphatically  or  particularly,  than  oiu:  Lord  and  his  apostles 
have  seen  fit  to  speak  ;  so  that  all  men  who  jsrofess  the 
Christian  faith  may  be  able  to  join  in  it,  notwithstanding 
many  and  even  wide  differences  of  opinion  among  them- 
selves, respecting  the  manner  in  which  Cliristian  doctrines 
and  mysteries  are  to  be  explained.  For  a  national  Church 
must  not,  in  its  worship  at  least,  contract  itself  into  a  sect, 
and  exclude  all  who  are  not  upon  one  side  of  a  theological 
conti'oversy,  but  should  aspii^e  to  be  Catholic  in  a  good  and 
Christian  sense — comprehensive  and  tolerant  of  all  differ- 
ences of  opinion  that  do  not  touch  the  essentials  of  the 
Christian  religion  as  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament. 

Whenever  any  ecclesiastical  body  so  contracts  itself,  as 
to  assume  the  ]iosition  and  cliaracter  of  a  sect,  it  denudes 
itself,  by  so  doing,  of  the  character  and  legitimate  position 
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of  a  national  Chnrcli :  this  must  aim  at  being  as  compre- 
hensive as  possible,  and  exclude  nothing  that  can,  by  a 
candid  and  liberal  interpretation,  be  considered  Cliristian. 

After  all,  tlie  language  of  Scripture  is  for  this  purpose 
the  best — the  simplest,  the  purest,  the  truest  ;  and  also  for 
us  the  most  venerable  and  impressive.  It  comes  to  our 
minds  with  a  weight  and  solemnity  which  no  other  language 
has  or  can  have  ;  and  therefore  I  cannot  lielp  thinking,  that 
the  prayers,  as  well  as  the  praises  of  the  Cliurch,  sliould 
not  only  be  framed  ujjon  that  model,  but  should  consist 
in  great  measure  of  well-chosen  exj)ressions  from  tliat 
sacred  magazine  of  divine  wisdom,  grace,  and  love.  The 
ideas  should  be  sc7'i])taral ;  so  sliould  be  the  manner  of 
thought  and  expression ;  and  all  this  may  be  attained 
without  making  prayers  nothing  else  but  a  string  of  quota- 
tions from  the  Bible.  In  particular,  the  Book  of  Psahns 
furnishes  a  rich  abundance  of  the  finest  materials  for 
Christian  worship,  both  for  prayer  and  praise  ;  but  it 
must  be  used  wisely,  not  indiscriminately — as  it  has  often 
been.  ;  for  the  Spirit  of  God  still  dwells  in  his  Church  ;  and 
this  is  a  spirit  of  wisdom,  as  well  as  of  love  and  power. 

The  style  of  our  authorised  English  Bible  has  become 
the  standard  of  language  for  religious  compositions,  and  it 
should  be  taken  as  the  model  in  all  prayers  for  Christian 
congregations.  Excellent  in  itself,  it  has  the  inestimable 
advantage  of  being  associated  in  the  people's  minds  with 
Christian  thoughts  and  sentiments  :  its  very  tone  is  to  them 
solemn  and  holy. 

I  cannot  tell  whether  the  General  Assembly  will  take 
any  action  in  this  imj^ortant  matter  at  present  ;  certain  I 
am,  that  if  the  Church  is  to  keep  her  footing,  it  must  be 
attempted,  and  that  at  no  distant  day. 

But  whatever  else  may  for  the  present  be  resisted, 
delayed,  or  neglected,  I  do  hope  that  some  steps  will  be 
immediately  taken  to  have  a  service,  or  more  than  one, 
prepared  for  administration  of  the  Sacraments,  as  also  for 
the  celebration  of  marriage,  and  (though  this  be  a  violation 
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of  our  old  rules)  for  the  burial  of  the  dead.  It  appears 
intolerable  that  iu  the  same  Church,  and  that  recognised 
and  established  by  law,  one  minister  shall  demand  of 
candidates  for  Baptism  or  the  Lord's  Supper,  a  different 
profession  of  faith  from  that  which  another  demands  ;  that 
one  shall  require  assent  to  almost  nothing  ;  another  to  the 
Apostles'  Creed  ;  while  a  third  requires  assent  to  "  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  and  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms." 
Li  "  Fencings  of  the  Tables,"  as  they  are  called,  the  same 
and  even  greater  discrepancies  prevail.  Some  make  the 
way  to  the  Sacrament  very  wide  and  easy  ;  others  make  it 
80  narrow  with  theological  opinions,  and  so  rough  with 
practical  scrupulosities,  that  if  the  people  believed  what 
the  minister  taught,  not  one  of  them  would  attempt  to 
enter  it.  Surely  those  are,  in  fact,  different  Churches 
between  which  such  differences  prevail ;  but  as  they  all 
profess  to  be  one  Church,  some  effectual  measures  should 
be  taken  to  secure  their  unity  and  agreement  at  least  in 
matters  of  such  great  imijortance,  and  of  such  obvious 
necessity.  Whatever  therefore  may  be  done,  or  left  un- 
done, in  regard  to  our  ordinary  Suntlay  services,  it  appears 
indispensable  that  for  administration  of  the  Sacraments 
especially,  some  formula  or  order  be  provided  without 
delay. 

Without  such  provision,  these  solemn  ordinances  can 
never  be  expected  to  be  celebrated  with  sufficient  decorum 
and  reverence  ;  and  I  believe  that,  in  point  of  fact,  they 
never  have  been  so.  The  judgment  of  John  Calvin  should 
have  some  weight  with  Presbyterians.  In  his  celebrated 
letter  to  the  Protector  Somerset,  Calvin  writes  as  follows  : — 
"  As  to  what  concerns  a  form  of  prayer  and  ecclesiastical 
rites,  I  highly  approve  that  there  should  be  a  certain  form, 
from  which  the  ministers  be  not  allowed  to  vary  :  Firstly, 
that  some  of  these,  who  are  simple  and  unskilful,  may  be 
provided  with  some  help  ;  Secondly,  that  the  consent  and 
harmony  of  the  churches  (or  congregations)  one  with 
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another  may  be  made  to  appear  ;  Thirdly,  that  the  rambling 
and  levity  of  such  as  aft'ect  new  and  original  modes  of 
expressing  themselves  may  be  checked.  .  .  .  Therefore 
there  ought  to  be  a  stated  form  of  prayer  and  administration 
of  the  Sacraments." 

It  may  seem  too  daring  to  propose  that  all  the  people 
should  be  exhorted  to  say  Amen  aloud  at  the  conclusion  of 
all  prayers  in  Church,  or  to  sing  it.  This  is  not  forbidden 
by  any  law  ;  and  it  is  recommended  by  evident  reason,  as 
well  as  by  a  host  of  scriptural  authorities.  To  pretend  (as 
some  have  done)  that  in  Presbyterian  Churches  congrega- 
tional singing  conies  in  place  of  the  responses  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  is  nonsense.  For  Christian  worshippers  responded 
long  ages  before  they  ceased  to  sing  ;  as  the  Jews  always 
did  in  their  religious  assemblies.  Besides,  we  respond 
to  the  Psalms  that  are  sung,  by  joining  in  them,  or  by 
singing  or  saying  the  response  ;  but  that  is  no  assent  or 
resj)onse  to  the  prayers,  duriug  the  saying  of  which,  and 
after  it,  we  remain  as  dumb  as  if  we  could  neither  hear  nor 
speak.  That  Calvin  introduced  or  rather  revived  congrega- 
tional siuging  may  be  true  ;  but  that  does  not  make  up  for 
the  want  of  responses  in  his  Liturgy  and  in  all  its  descend- 
ants.    This  is  a  radical  and  fatal  defect  in  all  of  them. 

The  time  has  perhaps  come  when  it  may  be  proper 
seriously  to  inquire  whether  there  be  any  good  reason  why 
we  should  not  celebrate  such  festivals  as  Christmas,  Good 
Friday,  Easter,  Ascension  Day,  and  Whitsmaday,  with  all 
or  nearly  all  our  Christian  brethren  over  the  whole  world. 
It  is  uncomfortable  to  dissent  from  Christendom  upon  such 
points,  especially  when  we  dissent  also  from  the  very  men 
who  taught  us  our  theology,  and  gave  us  our  ecclesiastical 
government,  and  were  in  short  the  fathers  and  founders  of 
our  peculiar  church  polity.  The  festivals  named  above 
were  retained  by  Calvin,  and  by  all  or  nearly  all  the 
Reformed  or  Presbyterian  Churches  abroad,  "  amoug  whom 
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Christmas  and  Easter  are  celebrated  with  peculiar  solemnity, 
as  two  out  of  the  four  sacramental  occasions  in  the  year." 
The  rejection  of  these  festivals,  moreover,  gave  scandal  and 
offence  to  the  foreign  Protestants,  who  expressed  to  the 
Church  of  Scotland  their  dissatisfaction  that,  by  this 
singularity,  they  should  have  created  a  kind  of  schism 
among  the  Reformed  or  Presbyterian  Churches. 

I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  any  mischief  would 
accrue  to  our  faith  or  practice,  or  to  our  soundness  and  safety 
as  Protestants  and  Presbyterians,  though  we  should  consent 
to  follow  the  example  of  nearly  all  other  Protestants  and 
Presbyterians  throughout  the  world,  and  commemorate,  on 
the  sjime  days  as  our  brethren,  the  birth,  the  death,  the 
resurrection,  and  the  ascension  of  our  Lord,  and  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  according  to  His  promise.  The  non- 
celebration  of  Christmas  in  particular,  is  in  everj''  respect 
unnatural,  and  a  blunder.  Our  ignorance  of  the  true  day 
of  our  Lord's  birth  is  a  paltry  and  ridiculous  objection. 
We  often  celebrate  the  births  of  our  sovereigns  on  daj's 
other  than  the  true  ones — for  some  reason  of  convenience 
or  necessity  ;  and  Christmas  has  been  so  long  solemnised 
as  to  give  it  a  firm  prescription.  We  celebrate  the  births 
of  our  princes,  our  kindred,  our  friends  and  benefactors — 
of  those  who  have  cheered  a  little  this  sad  and  weary 
journey  ;  and  we  fear  it  would  be  a  superstition,  if  we 
should  unite  with  all  other  Christians  in  commemorating 
the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Life,  our  elder  Brother  and 
Saviour,  who  has  dispelled  for  us  the  great  darkness,  and 
cast  cheering  light  upon  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  ! 
Let  us  lay  aside  such  weak  scrupulosities  :  here  also  our 
fear  of  other  men's  superstitions  only  reveals  our  own. 
What  makes  the  case  worse  is,  that  now  it  is  become 
general,  even  among  Presbyterian  Scotchmen,  to  keep 
Christmas  as  a  day  of  domestic  festivity  ;  but  the  reason  of 
this  day  being  celebrated  is  a  religious  reason  ;  and  surely 
it  is  not  edifying  to  distinguish  the  day,  and  yet  omit 
the  religious  distinction  ;  to  go  to  a  feast,  and  not  go  to 
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Church.  Some,  I  am  aware,  consider  these  two  incompatible 
or  discordant  ;  but  none  of  us,  I  hope,  so  feast,  as  to  forget 
that  we  are  Christians,  or  go  to  Church,  as  a  cloak  or  license 
for  our  making  provision  to  fulfil  the  desires  of  the  flesh. 
We  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  hold  a  feast,  "  and  eat  and 
drink  to  the  glory  of  God,"  as  we  are  commanded  to  do. 
And  we  must  not  forget  the  frequent  injunctions  of  the 
Law,  that  God's  elect  under  the  old  Covenant  should  "  eat 
and  drink  and  rejoice  before  the  Lord  their  God."  No 
doubt,  we  live  under  a  higher  dispensation  ;  but  Grod  and 
man  are  both  the  same  under  the  Gospel  as  under  the  Law. 
For  my  part,  I  cannot  see  that  any  damage  wovild  be  done 
if,  in  all  our  Churches,  we  had  public  worship  on  those 
five  days,  or  at  least  upon  Christmas-day  and  Good  Friday  ; 
and  I  imagine  there  would  be  considerable  convenience  in 
our  celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper,  all  over  Scotland,  upon 
Easter  Sunday,  and  making  Good  Friday  the  Fast-day  for 
the  whole  country.  This  would  make  the  Fast-day  virtu- 
ally a  Sunday  for  the  whole  community,  and  people  would 
universally  cease  from  their  business  and  also  from  their 
pleasure — as  much,  at  least,  as  they  do  on  Sundays.  I 
earnestly  hope  tliis  will  be  taken  into  serious  consideration. 
Our  Fast-days  are  becoming  quite  a  scandal,  and  some 
remedy  must  be  found,  and  that  speedily. 

At  present,  we  are  in  tliis  strange  position,  that  "  the 
English  holidays  "  and  our  own  "  preaching  days  "  are  both 
observed,  at  least  in  all  our  towns,  to  the  unnecessary 
interruption  of  many  important  operations,  and  the  great 
inconvenience  of  the  community. 

A  simultaneous  communion  all  over  the  country  would 
of  coiirse  prevent  ministers  assisting  each  other  at  the 
Sacrament.  But  this  is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  in 
favour  of  such  a  reform  ;  for  thus  the  people  would  be 
delivered  from  the  grievous  burden  of  so  many  "  preaching 
days  "  and  also  from  the  intolerable  sermons,  styled  Table 
Services,  of  Sacrament  Sundays.  Each  minister  being 
compelled  to  perform  the  whole  service  himself,  would  at 
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last  come  to  understand  that  one  man  commonly  is  able  to 
speak  as  long  as  men  in  general  are  able  to  listen,  and  often 
much  longer  ;  and  that  a  service  which  is  too  much  for  the 
minister's  lungs,  is  far  too  much  for  the  people's  patience, 
piety,  or  profit  in  any  way.  A  communion  service  five  or 
six  hours  long  would  soon  come  among  us  to  be  reckoned 
as  irrational,  unedifying,  and  preposterous,  as  it  is  esteemed 
by  all  mankind  besides. 

The  inconveniences  also,  of  the  Sacramental  Fasts  being 
held  in  different  parishes  on  different  days,  have  been  so 
much  felt  as  to  have  formed  the  subject  of  numerous 
complaints  of  late  years.  There  is  good  reason  in  such 
complaints  ;  and  accordingly,  they  will  become  more  fre- 
quent and  louder  [as  intercourse  increases  between  the 
different  parts  of  the  country.  A  change  is  inevitable. 
Would  it  not  be  best  to  make  it  at  once,  and  so  anticipate 
dissatisfaction  ? 

Suggestions  for  the  amendment  of  such  things  should 
not  be  esteemed  ecceiatric  imaginations  :  the  things  them- 
selves are  eccentricities,  in  which  we  differ  from  all  the 
world.  These  are  our  singularities,  which  we  should 
maintain  only  if  they  were  excellent,  and  not  persist  in 
simply  because  they  are  our  singularities. 

Some  may  consider  the  reforms  advocated  in  this  essay 
to  be  revolutionary,  and  to  surrender  the  characteristic 
principles  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  the  matter  of  public 
worship.  But  indeed  they  only  tend,  for  the  most  part,  to 
restore  those  customs  and  practices  which  the  fathers  of 
Presbytery  thought  expedient,  and  which  they  established, 
and  themselves  practised.  John  Calvin  has  been  charged, 
both  by  wisdom  and  by  wit,  with  having  stripped  the 
Church  naked  ;  but  others  went  much  further  in  the  same 
course  than  Calvin  either  wished  or  imagined.  We  cannot 
think  such  extreme  denudation  necessary  or  desirable  now, 
if  it  ever  was  so  ;  and  no  one  should  raise  an  outcry 
against  ritualism,  formalism,  or  any  other  isra,  when  nothing 
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more  is  suggested  than  a  return  to  some  practices  wliicli 
the  universal  Church  has  sanctioned,  whicli  our  earliest 
and  Avisest  Eeforniers  approved,  and  which  the  more 
enlightened  j^ortion  of  the  Scottish  people  at  least  are 
prepared  to  welcome.  It  is  not  necessary  to  perpetuate  for 
ever  the  results  or  symbols  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  feuds 
— which  happily  have  themselves  passed  away,  or  to  sepa- 
rate ourselves  longer  from  the  general  Christian  Church, 
hy  distinctions  which  are  not  better,  but  rather  worse  in 
themselves,  and  less  suitable  for  us  at  the  present  day — 
whatever  they  may  have  been  for  our  ancestors  two  hundred 
years  ago. 

We  are  not  always  surely  to  continue  the  slaves  of  our 
forefathers'  superstitions,  prejudices,  or  other  pecidiarities. 
Our  circumstances  are  different  ;  our  experience  is  incom- 
])arably  wider,  and  our  lights  are  far  greater  than  theirs. 
For  them  neither  church  history  nor  civil  history  had  been 
written  ;  the  age  of  criticism  had  not  come  in  any  of  its 
departments  ;  the  light  which  shines  around  us  from  this 
source  had  not  dawned  upon  them  :  so  that  we  possess 
numerous  means  of  understanding  and  judging,  in  all  de- 
partments of  knowledge,  as  well  sacred  as  profane,  which 
were  not  granted  to  those  men — pious,  sincere,  and  earnest 
as  they  were.  Let  us  venerate  their  Christian  virtues  ;  let 
us  imitate  their  earnestness  and  zeal  and  self-devotion  ; 
but  let  us  not  be  guilty  of  the  narrow-mindedness  of  follow- 
ing them  in  the  letter  rather  than  in  the  spirit  of  their 
conduct.  We  shall  deserve  to  be  condemned  as  fools  if,  in 
many  things,  we  be  not  much  wiser  than  they.  To  us  far 
more  has  been  given,  and  of  us  also  far  more  will  be  required. 
How  deep  a  disgrace,  not  to  say  how  great  a  guilt,  shall 
we  incur,  if  it  shall  appear  that,  with  all  our  superior 
advantages,  we  are  less  enlightened,  liberal,  and  wise  than 
they  were  ! 

END    OF    PART    I. 
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Life  and  Works  of  Rev.  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.,  LIj.D. 

Memoirs  of  the  Eev.  Thomas  Chalmers.    By  Rev.  W.  Hanna,  D.D.,  LL.D.    4 
vols. ,  Svo,  cloth,  £2  :  2s. 

Cheap  Edition,  2  vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  12s. 

A  Selection  from  the  Correspondence  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  unifoiTii  with  the 
Memoirs.     Crown  Svg,  cloth,  lOs.  6d. 

Posthumous  Works,  9  vols.,  Svo — 

Daily  Scripture  Rearlings,  3  vols.,£l  :  11  :  6.  Sabbath  Soriptnre  TJearlings,  2 
vols.,  £l:ls.  Sermons,  1  vol.,  10s.  6d.  Institutes  of  Theology,  2  vols., 
£1  :  Is.     Prelections  on  Butler's  Analogy,  etc.,  1  vol.,  10s.  6d. 

Sabbath  Scripture  Readings.     Cheap  Edition,  2  vols.,  crown  Svo,  IDs. 

Daily  Scripture  Readings.     Cheap  Edition,  2  vols.,  crown  Svo,  10s. 

Astronomical  Discourses.     Cheap  Edition,  limp.  Is. 

Commercial  Discourses.     Cheap  Edition,  limp.  Is. 

Lectures  on  the  Romans.    2  vols.,  crown  Svo,  12s. 

Institutes  of  Theology,  2  vols.,  crown  Svo,  12s.    Political  Economy,  Crown 
Svo,  6s. 

Select  Works,  in  12  vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  per  vol.,  6s. 

Lectures  on  the  Romans,  2  vols.  Sermons,  2  vo''s.  Natural  Theology,  Lectures 
on  Butler's  Analogy,  etc.,  1  vol.  Christian  Evidences,  Lectures  on  Paley's 
Evidences,  etc. ,  1  vol.  Institutes  of  Theology,  2  vols.  Political  Economy; 
with  Cocnate  Essays,  1  vol.  Polity  of  a  Nation,  1  vol.  Church  and  College 
Establishments,  1  vol.  Moral  Philosophy,  Introductory  Essays,  Index,  etc., 
1  vol. 

«  Christopher  ]N]"orth ;" 

A  Memoir  of  .Tolm  Wilson,  late  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Edinburffh.  Compiled  from  Family  Papers  and  other  sources,  by  his  daughter, 
Mps.  GORDON.  Third  Thousand.  In  2  vols.,  crown  Svo,  price  24s.,  with  Por- 
trait, and  graphic  Illustrations. 

Chronicle  of  Gudrun ; 

A  Story  of  the  North  Sea.  Prom  the  mediaeval  German.  By  EMMA  LETHER- 
BROW.  With  frontispiece  by  J.  Noel  Paton,  R.S.A.  New  Edition  for  Young 
People,  price  5s. 

Of  the  Light  of  ISTature, 

A  Discourse  by  NATHANIEL  CULVERWRLL,  M.A.  Edited  by  John  Brown, 
D.D.,  with  a  critical  Essay  on  the  Discourse  by  John  Cairns,  D.D.     Svo,  cloth,  12s. 

Dainty  Dishes. 

Receipts  collected  by  Lady  HARRIET  ST.  CLAIR.    1  vol.  crown  Svo. 

The  Annals  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

By  ANDREW  DALZEL,  formerly  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Compiler,  and  Portrait  after  Eaeburn.  In  2  vols, 
demy  Svo,  price  21s. 

Gisli  the  Outla-w. 

From  the  Icelandic.  By  G.  W.  DASENT,  D.C.L.  1  vol.,  small  4to,  with  Illustra- 
tions, price  7s.  6d. 
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The  Story  of  Burnt  Njal ; 

Or,  Life  in  Iceland  at  the  cnrt  of  the  Tenth  Ontury.  From  the  Icelanflic  of  the 
Njals  Saga.  By  GEORGE  WEBBE  DASBNT,  D.C.L.  In  2  vols.  8vo,  with  Maps 
and  Plans,  price  2Ss. 

Popular  Tales  from  the  Norse, 

With  an  Introductory  Essay  on  the  ■orisjin  and  dtfTiision  of  PopulSr  Tal(5s.  Second 
Edition,  enlarged.     By  GEORGE  WEBBE  DASENT,  D.C.L.     Grown  Svo,  10s.  6d. 

Select  Popular  Tales  from  the  Norse. 

For  the  use  of  Young  Peoi.le.  By  G.  W.  DASENT,  D.C.L.  New  Edition,  with 
Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  (3s. 

The  Fifty  Years'  Struggle  of  the  Scottish  Covenanters, 

163S-8S.     By  JAMES  DODDS.     Third  Edition,  fcap.,  cloth,  5S. 

Prom  London  to  Nice. 

A  Journey  through  France,  and  Winter  in  the  Sunny  South.  By  Rev.  W.  B. 
DUNBAR,  of  Glencairn.     12mo,  cloth,  price  3s. 

Social  Life  in  Former  Days ; 

Chiefly  in  the  Province  of  Moray.  Illustrated  by  letters  and  family  papers.  By 
E.  DUNBAR  DUNBAR,  late  Captain  21st  Fusiliers.     1  vol.,  demy  Svo,  price  12s. 

Veterinary  Medicines  ;   their  Actions  and  Uses. 

By  FINLAY  DUN.     Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.     Svo,  price  12s. 

The  Ferry  Hills, 

A  Poem  ui  Three  Cantos.     12mo,  price  2s.  6d. 

Forest  Sketches. 

Deer-stalking  and  other  Sports  in  the  Highlands  fifty  years  ago.  Svo,  with  Illus- 
trations by  Gourlay  SteeU,  price  15s. 

L'Histoire  d'Angleterre.     Par  M.  lame  fleury.    ismo,  cloth,  2s.  ed. 
L'Histoire  de  France.    Par  M.  lajie  fleury.    ismo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Christianity  view^ed  in  some  of  its  Leading  Aspects. 

By  Rev.  A.  L.  R.  FOOTE,  Author  of  '  Incidents  in  the  Life  of  our  Saviour.*  Fcap., 
cloth,  3s. 

Frost  and  Fire  ; 

Natural  Engines,  Tool-Marks,  and  Chips,  with  Sketches  drawn  at  Home  and  Abroad 
by  a  Traveller.  In  2  vols.  Svo,  with  Maps  and  numerous  Illustl-ations  on  Wood, 
price  42s. 

Fragments  of  Truth, 

Being  the  Exposition  of  several  passages  of  Scripture.  Third  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo, 
cloth,  price  5s. 

Clinical  Medicine. 

Ob.servations  recorded  at  the  Bedside,  with  Commentaries.  By  W.  T.  GAIRDNER, 
M.D.,  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Physic  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Svo,  742 
pp.,  with  numerous  Engravings  on  wood,  12s.  6d. 
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Medicine  and  Medical  Education. 

Three  Lectures,  with  Notes  and  Appendix.  By  W.  T.  GAIRDNER,  M.D.,  Profes- 
sor of  the  Practice  of  Physic  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  12mo,  cloth,  price 
2s.  6d 

Clinical  and  Pathological  ITotes  on  Pericarditis. 

By  W.  T.  GAIRDNER,  M.D.,  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Physic  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow.    Svo,  sewed,  price  Is. 

The  Giants,  the  Knights,  and  the  Princess  Verbena. 

A  Fairy  Story,  with  Illustrations  by  Hunkil  Phranc.     4to,  hoards,  2s.  6d. 

An  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Scotland, 

From  the  Introduction  of  Cbristinnity  to  the  Present  Time.  By  GEORGE  GRUB, 
A.M.     In  4  vols.  Svo,  42s.     Fine  Paper  Copies,  52s.  tid. 

The  Earlier  Years  of  our  Lord's  Life  on  Earth. 

By  the  Rev.  WILLIAM  HANNA,  D,D.,  LL.D.     Extra  fcap.  Svo,  price  5s. 

The  Last  Day  of  our  Lord's  Passion. 

By  the  Rev.  "WILLIAM  HANNA,  D.D.,  LL.B.  Fifteenth  Edition,  extra  fcap. 
Svo,  price  5s. 

The  Forty  Days  after  our  Lord's  Resurrection. 

By  the  Rev.  WILLIAM  HANNA,  D.D.,  LL.D.     Extra  fcap.  Svo,  price  5s. 

The  Healing  Art,  the  Eight  Hand  of  the  Church ; 

Or,  Practical  Medicine  an  Essential  Element  in  the  Christian  System.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  price  53. 

Hidden  Depths. 

2  vols.,  crown  Svo,  price  21s. 

"  This  book  is  not  a  work  of  fiction,  in  the  ordinary  acoe])tation  of  tlie  term  :  if 
it  were,  it  would  be  worse  than  useless,  for  the  liidden  depths,  of  wliich  it  reveals 
a  glimpse,  are  not  fit  subjects  for  a  romance." — Preface. 

K'otes  of  a  Cruise  of  H.M.S.  'Fawn' 

In  the  Western  Paeilio  in  the  year  1SG2.  By  T.  H.  HOOD.  Demy  Svo,  with 
numerous  Illustrations  from  I'hotograplis,  price  15s. 

Homely  Hints  from  the  Fireside. 

By  the  author  of  '  Little  Things.'    Clieap  Edition,  limp  cloth,  Is. 
A  Century  of  Despotism  in  Naples  and  Sicily,  1759-1859. 

By  Miss  SUSAN  HORNER,  translator  of  '  CoUetas  Naples.'    Fcap.,  cloth,  2s.  (id. 

Prometheus  the  Fire-bringer. 

By  RICHARD  HENRY  T.  HORNE,  Author  of  'Orion,'  &c.  Sx.  Crown  Svo,  price 
2s.  ad.,  with  Portrait. 

Herminius. 

A  Romance.     By  I.  E.  S.     In  1  vol.  fcap.  Svo,  price  63 

Sketches  of  Early  Scotch  History. 

By  COSMO  INNES,  F'.S.A.,  Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
1.  The  Church  ;  its  Old  Organisation,  Parochial  and  Monastic.  2.  Universities. 
3.  Family  History.    Svo,  price  16s. 
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Concerning  some  Scotch  Surnames. 

By  COSMO  INNES,  F.S.A.,  Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
1  vol.,  small  4i,o,  cloth  antique,  5s. 

Death  Scenes  of  Scottish  Martyrs. 

By  HENRY  INGLIS.     Square  12mo,  cloth,  price  6s. 

Instructive  Picture  Books. 

Folio,  7s.  Od.  each. 

I. 
The  Instructive  Picture  Book.     A  few  Attractive  Lessons  from  the  Natural 
History  of  Animals.    By  ADAM  WHITE,  Assistant,  Zoological  Department,  British 
Museum.     With  5S  folio  coloured  Plates.     Fifth  Edition,   containing  many  new 
Illustrations  by  J.  B.,  J.  Si  swart,  and  others. 

II. 

The  Instructive  Picture  Book.  Lessons  from  the  Vegetable  "World.  By  the 
Author  of  '  The  Heir  of  Rcdclyffe,'  '  The  Herb  of  the  Field,'  etc.  Arranged  by 
Robert  M.  Stark,  Ediubui-gli.     New  Edition,  with  many  New  Plates. 

The  New  Picture  Book. 

Pictorial  Lessons  on  Form,  Comparison,  and  Number,  for  Children  under  Seven 
Years  of  Age.  With  Explanations  by  NICHOLAS  BOHN.Y.  3t)  oblong  folio 
coloured  lUustratious.    Price  7s.  tjd. 

The  History  of  Scottish  Poetry, 

From  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  Close  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  By  the  late 
DAVID  IRVING,  LL.D.  Edited  by  John  Aitken  Caelyle,  M.D.  With  a  Memoir 
and  Glossary.     Demy  8vo,  IBs. 

The  Circle  of  Christian  Doctrine  ; 

A  Handbook  of  Faith,  framed  out  of  a  Layman's  experience.  By  Lord  KINLOCH, 
one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Scotland.  Third  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  Od. 

Time's  Treasure ; 

Oi-,  Devout  Thoughts  for  every  Day  of  the  Year.  Expressed  in  verse.  By  Lord 
KINLOCH.     Third  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo,  price  3s.  6d. 

Studies  for  Sunday  Evening. 

By  Lord  KINLOCH.     Fcap.  Svo,  price  4s.  6d. 

An  Additional  Catalogue  of  Ancient  Scottish  Seals. 

By  HENRY  LAING,  Author  of  'Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Ancient  Scottish  Seals,' 
1  vol.  4to. 

The  Reform  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 

In  Wor,ship,  Government,  and  Doctrine.  By  ROBERT  LEE,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Biblical  Criticism  in  the  University  of  Edmburgh,  and  Minister  of  Greyfriars. 
Part  I.  Worship.     Svo,  price  5s. 

The  Early  Races  of  Scotland  and  their  Monuments. 

By  Lieut. -Col.  FORBES  LESLIE.     2  vols,  demy  Svo,  profusely  Illustrated. 


Life  in  ]S"orniandy ; 

Sketches  of  French  Fishing,  Farming,  Cooking,  Natural  History,  and  Politics, 
drawn  from  Nature.  By  an  English  Eesident.  Third  Edition,  1  vol.  crown 
Svo,  price  6s. 

Specimens  of  Ancient  Gaelic  Poetry. 

Collected  between  the  years  151 2  and  1529  by  the  Rev.  JAMES  M'GREGOR,  Dean 
of  Lismore — illustrative  of  the  Language  and  Literature  of  the  Scottish  Highlands 
prior  to  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Edited,  with  a  Translation  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Maclauchlan.  The  Introduction  and  additional  Notes  by  William  P. 
Skene.     Svo,  price  12s. 

Harmony  of  Revelation  and  the  Sciences ; 

Address  Delivered  to  tlie  Members  of  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institution, 
Nov.  4,  1SG4,  by  the  Right  Rev.  LORD  BISHOP  OF"  LONDON.     Svo,  price  Is. 

The  Case  for  the  CrowTi  in  Re  the  Wigton  Martyrs  proved 

to  be  Myths  versus  Wodrow  and  Lord  Macaulay,  Potriok  the  Pedlar  and  Principal 
Tulloch.     By  MARK  NAPIER,  Sheriff  of  Dumfriesshire.     Svo,  price  i!s. 

Little  Ella  and  the  Fire-King, 

And  other  Fairy  Tales,  by  M.  W. ,  with  Illustrations  by  Henry  Warren.  Second 
Edition.     lOmo,  cloth,  3s.  Gd.     Cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  4s. 

Deborah ; 

Or,  Christian  Principles  for  Domestic  Servants.  With  Extract  Readings  for  the 
Fireside.     By  Rev.  NORMAN  MACLEOD,  D.D.     12rao,  limp  cloth,  price  Is. 

Macvicar's  (J.  G.,  D.D.) 

The  Philosophy  of  the  BEAUTiptrL  :  price  6s.  6d.  First  Lines  of  Science  Sim- 
plified ;  price  5s.     Inquiry  into  Human  Nature  ;  price  7s.  6d. 

Man's  Place  and  Bread  unique  in  Nature; 

And  his  origin  Human  not  Simian.     By  a  University  Professor.     Fcap.  sewed.  Is. 

The  Correct  Form  of  Shoes. 

Wliy  the  Shoe  Pinches.  A  contribution  to  Applied  Anatomy.  By  HERMANN 
MEYER,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  (Jniversity  of  Zurich.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  John  Stirling  Craig,  L.R.C.P.E.,  L.R.C.S.E.  Fcap., 
sewed,  6d. 

Game,  Salmon,  and  Poachers. 

By  the  Earl  of  MINTO.     Price  Is. 

The  Herring  : 

Its  Natural  History  and  National  Importance.  By  JOHN  M.  MITCHELL, 
P.R.S.S.A.,  F.S.A.S.,  F.R.P.S.,  etc.  Author  of  'The  Natural  History  of  the  Her- 
ring, considered  in  Connection  with  its  Visits  to  the  Scottish  Coasts,'  '  British 
Commercial  Legislation,'  '  Modern  Athens  and  the  Pirseus,'  etc.  With  Six  Illustra- 
tions, Svo,  price  12s. 

The  Insane  in  Private  Dwellings. 

By  ARTHUR  MITCHELL,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Deputy  Commissioner  in  Lunacy  for  Scot- 
laud,  etc.     Svo,  price  4s.  6d. 

Ancient  Pillar-Stones  of  Scotland. 

Their  Significance  and  Bearing  on  Ethnology.  By  George  Moore,  M.D.  1  vol. 
Svo,  price  6s.  6d. 
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Worth  British.  Review^. 

Published  Quarterly.     Price  6s. 

"  We  hail  the  recent  numbers  of  the  North  British  as  a  sign  of  their  advance, 
and  a  proof  that  a  true  Soot  is  as  ready  as  ever  to  cross  the  Tweed  and  to  vie  suc- 
cessfully with  his  English  competitors.  It  is  seldom,  if  ever,  that  one  sees  so  good 
a  series  of  reviews — so  good  substantially  in  nearly  all  their  articles,  from  the  first 
page  to  the  last.  It  is  sensible  on  all  its  subjects,  as  distinguished  from  literaiy 
persiflage— a  true  whistle  from  the  oaten  straw  which  it  is  ever  bracing  to  our  nerves 
to  hearken  to." — Times. 

Biographical  Annals  of  the  Parish  of  Colinton. 

By  THOMAS  MURRAY,  LL.D.,  Author  of  'The  Literary  History  of  Galloway,' 
etc.,  etc.     Crown  Svo,  price  3s.  Gd. 

Mystifications. 

By    CLEMENTINA   STIRLING   GRAHAME.     Edited  by  John   Brown,  M.D. 

Small  4to.  5s. 

A  Wew- Year's  Gift  to  Children. 

By  the  author  of  "John  Halifax,  Gentleman."    With  Illustrations,  price  Is. 

Nuggets  from  the  Oldest  Diggings  ; 

Or,  Researches  in  the  Mosaic  Creation.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

"  At  the  Seaside." 

Nugffi  CriticEe  ;  Occasional  Papers  written  at  the  Seaside.  By  SHIRLEY.  Crown 
Svo,  price  Ds. 

The  Bishop's  Walk  and  The  Bishop's  Times. 

By  ORWELL.     Fcap.  Svo,  price  5s. 

Richard  Arbour  ; 

Or,  The  Scapegrace  of  the  Family.     By  JAMES  PAYN.     Crown  Svo,  price  9s. 

On  the  Food  of  Man  in  relation  to  his  Useful  "Work. 

By  LYON  PLAYFAIR,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Chemical 
Pharmacy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.    Svo,  price  Is. 

Popular  Genealogists; 

Or,  The  Art  of  Pedigree-making.     1  vol.  crown  Svo,  price  4s. 

Reminiscences  of  Scottish  Life  and  Character. 

By  E.  B.  RAMSAY,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Dean  of  Edinburgh.  Thirteenth 
Edition,  price  Is.  tid. 

"  The  Dean  of  Edinburgh  has  here  produced  a  book  for  railway  reading  of  the 
very  lirst  class.  The  persons  (and  they  are  many)  who  can  only  under  such  circum- 
stances devote  ten  minutes  of  attention  to  any  page,  without  the  certainty  of  a 
dizzy  or  stupid  headache,  in  every  page  of  this  volume  will  find  some  poignant 
anecdote  or  trait  which  will  last  them  a  good  half-hour  for  after-laughter :  one  of 
the  pleasantest  of  human  sensations." — AthencpMm. 

*#*  The  original  Edition  in  2  vols,  with  Introductions,  price  12s.,  and  the  ninth 
Edition  in  1  vol.  cloth  antique,  price  5s.,  may  still  be  had. 

Memoirs  of  Frederick  Perthes  ; 

Or,  Literarv,  Religious,  and  Political  Life  in  Germany  from  17S9  to  1S43.  By  C.  T. 
PERTHES^  Professor  of  Law  at  Bonn.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 
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Egjrpt  : 

Its  Climate,  Character,  and  Resonrces  as  a  Winter  Resort.  With  an  Appendix  of 
Meteorological  Notes.    By  A.  HENRY  RHIND,  F.S.  A.    Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  price  3s. 

Scotland  under  her  Early  Kings. 

A  History  of  the  Kingdom  to  the  close  of  the  13th  century.  By  E.  WILLIAM 
ROBERTSON,  in  2  vols.  Svo,  cloth,  3(3s. 

Doctor  Antonio ; 

A  Tale.  By  JOHN  RUFFINI.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  4s.  Cheap  Edition,  crown  Svo, 
boards,  2s.  6d. 

Lorenzo  Benoni ; 

Or,  Passages  in  the  Life  of  an  Italian.  By  JOHN  RUFFINI.  With  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  5s.     Cheap  Edition,  crown  Svo,  boards,  2s.  6d. 

The  Salmon  : 

Its  History,  Position,  and  Prospects.     By  ALEX.  RUSSEL.     Svo,  price  7s.  6d. 

Horeb  and  Jerusalem. 

By  the  Rev.  GEORGE  SANDIE.     Svo,  with  Illustrations,  price  10s.  6d. 

Our  Summer  in  the  Harz  Forest. 

By  A  SCOTCH  FAMILY.     1  vol.  small  Svo,  price  6s. 

Twelve  Years  in  China  ; 

The  People,  the  Rebels,  and  the  Mandarins,  by  a  BritLsh  Resident.  With  coloured 
Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  With  an  Appendix.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  price 
10s.  6d. 

Archaeology  :  its  Past  and  its  Future  Work. 

An  Address  Riven  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland.  By  Sir  JAMES  Y. 
SIMPSON,  Bart,  Vice-President  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.     Svo,  price  Is. 

The  Law  and  Practice  of  Heraldry  in  Scotland. 

By  GEORGE  SETON,  Advocate,  M.A.,  Oxon,  F.S. A.,  Scot.  Svo,  with  numerous 
Illustrations,  25s. 

\*  A  few  copies  on  large  paper,  half-bound,  42s.] 

"  Cakes,  Leeks,  Puddings,  and  Potatoes." 

A  Lecture  on  the  Nationalities  of  the  United  Kingdom.  By  GEORGE  SETON, 
Advocate,  M.A.,  Oxon,  etc.     Second  Edition.     Fcap.  Svo,  sewed,  price  6d. 

The  Roman  Poets  of  the  Republic. 

By  W.  Y.  SELLAR,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
and  formerly  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.     Svo,  price  12s. 

The  Four  Ancient  Books  of  Wales, 

Containing  the  Kymric  Poems  attributed  to  the  Bards  of  the  Sixth  century.  Edited, 
with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  WILLIAM  F.  SKENE.  2  vols.  Svo,  with 
Illustrations. 
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•My  Life  and  Times,  1741-1813. 

Being  the  Autobiography  of  the  Rev.  THOS.  SOMERVILLE,  Minister  of  Jedburgh, 
and  one  of  His  Majesty's  Chaplains.    Crown  Svo,  price  9s. 

Dugald  Stewart's  Collected  Works. 

Edited  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Bart.     Vols.  I.  to  X.     Svo,  cloth,  each  12s. 

Vol.  I. — Dissertation.  Vols.  II.,  III.,  and  IV.— Elements  of  the  Philosophy 
of  the  Human  Mind.  Vol.  V.— Philosophical  Essays.  Vols.  VI.  and  VII. — 
Philo.sopliy  of  the  Active  and  Moral  Powers  of  Man.     Vols.  VIII.  and  IX. — 

,  Lectures  on  Political  Economy.  Vol.  X. — Biographical  Memoirs  of  Adam 
Smith,  LL.  D. ,  William  Robertson,  D.  D. ,  and  Thomas  Reid,  D.  D.  ;  to  which 
is  prefixed  a  Memoir  of  Dugald  Stewart,  with  Selections  from  his  Corre- 
spondence, by  John  Veitch,  M.  A.  Supplementary  Vol. — Translations  of  the 
Passages  in  Foreign  Languages,  contained  in  the  Collected  Works;  with 
General  Index. 

Natural  History  and  Sport  in  Moray. 

Collected  from  the  Journals  and  Letters  of  the  late  CHARLES  St.  JOHN,  Author 
of  '  WildSports  of  the  Highlands.'  With  a  short  Memoir  of  the  Author.  Crown 
Svo,  price  Ss.  (id. 

Christ  the  Consoler : 

Or  Scriptures,  Hymns,  and  Prayers  for  Times  of  Trouble  and  Sorrow.  Selected  and 
arranged  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Herbert  Story,  Minister  of  Roseneath.  1  vol.  fcp. 
Svo,  price  Us.  tid. 

Works  by  Professor  James  Syme. 

Observations  in  Clinical  Surgery.     1  vol.  Svo,  price  Ss.  6d. 
Stricture  of  the  Urethra,  and  Fistula  in  Perineo.     Svo,  -Is.  6d. 
Treatise  on  the  Excision  oi-  Diseased  Joints.    Svo,  5s. 
On  Diseases  of  the  Rectum.     Svo,  4s.  6d. 
Excision  of  the  Scapula.    Svo,  price  2s.  6d. 

Sermons  Preached  at  St.  Paul's. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  C.  H.  TERROT,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Edinbui-gh.    In  1  vol.  fcap. 

Svo,  price  (js. 

Lessons  for  School  Life  ; 

Being  Selections  from  Sermons  preached  in  the  Chapel  of  Rugby  School  during  his 
Head  Mastership.    By  The  Right  Reverend  The  Lord  Bishop  or  London.   Fcap., 

clotli,  6s. 

The  Two  Cosm.os. 

A  Tale  of  Fifty  Years  Ago.     Crown  Svo,  10s.  6d. 

What  is  Sabbath-Breaking  ? 

Svo,  price  2s. 

Day  Dreams  of  a  Schoolmaster. 

By  D'ARCY  W.  THOMPSON.     Second  Edition.     Fcap.  Svo,  price  5s. 

Ancient  Leaves ; 

Or  Metrical  Renderings  of  Poets,  Greek  and  Roman.  By  D'ARCY  W.  THOMPSON. 
Fcap.  Svo,  6s. 
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An  Angler's  Rambles  among  the  Rivers  and  Lochs  of  i 

land.     By  Thomas  Tod  Stoddart,  Author  of  "The  Angler's  Companion." 
crown  Svo. 

Travels  by  Umbra. 

Svo.,  price  10s.  6d. 
Memoir  of  George  Wilson,  M,D.,  P.R.S.E., 

Re:,'ius  Professor  of  Technology  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  Director  of 
the  Industrial  Museum  of  Scotland.  By  his  Bister,  JESSIE  AITKEN  WILSON. 
Third  Thousand.    Svo,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

Life  of  Dr.  John  Reid, 

Late  Chandos  Professorof  Anatomy  and  Medicine  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews. 
By  the  late  GEORGE  WILSON,  M.B.     Fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  price  3s. 

Researches  on  Coloiu'-Blindness. 

Witli  a  Supplement  on  the  danger  attending  the  present  system  of  Railwaj-  and 
Marine  Coloured  Signals.     By  the  late  GEORGE  WILSON,  M.D.     Svo,  5s. 

Dante's  Divina  Commedia— The  Inferno. 

Translated  by  W.  P.  Wilkie,  Advocate.    Fcap.  Svo,  price  5s. 

Odds  and  Ends. 

Grave  or  Humorous,  a  Series.    Price  6d.  each. 

1.  Sketches  OF  HicHL.^ND  Character;  Sheep  Farmers  and  Drovers.  2.  Our 
Convicts  ;  by  a  Practical  Hand.  3.  Wayside  Thoughts  of  an  Asophophi- 
LOSOPHER ;  by  D'Arcy  W.  Tliompson.  No.  I.  Rainy  Weather ;  or  the  Philo- 
sophy of  Sorrow.  Gooseskin  ;  or  the  Philosophy  of  Horror.  Te  Deum 
Laudamus;  or  the  Philosophy  of  Joy.  4.  The  Enterkin  ;  by  John  Brown, 
M.D.  5.  Wayside  Thoughts  of  an  Asophophilosopher  ;  by  D'Arcy  W. 
Thompson.  No.  II.  Asses— History — Plagues.  6.  Penitentiaries  and 
Reformatorie.s.  V.  Notes  from  Paris  ;  or  Wliy  are  Frenchmen  and 
Englishmen  different?  S.  Essays  by  an  Old  Man.  No.  I.  InMemoriam — 
Vanitas  Vanitatum — Friends.  9.  Wayside  Thoughts  of  an  Asophophi- 
losopher ;  by  D'Arcy  W.  Thompson.  No.  III.  Not  Godless,  but  Godly  ;  A 
Triangular  Treatise  on  Education.  10.  The  Influence  of  the  Reforma- 
tion ON  THE  Scottish  Character  ;  by  J.  A.  Froude. 

In  Preparation — 

Essays  by  an  Old  Man.  No.  II.  Christmas  Day— Limited  Mail — Tongue  and 
Pen.  Bibliomania.  Adam  Ferguson,  Minister  of  Logierait  ;  An  Auto- 
biographical Fragment;  from  1072  to  1715.  Sketches  of  the  Reforma- 
tion IN  England  ;  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Hanna,  D.D.,  Author  of  the  "  Life  of 
Chalmers."    To  be  followed  by  other  Papers. 
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